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Sugar is Sour 


Why world-wide economic anarchy obtains—and what the 
future holds of promise and of threat. By James E. Boyle. 


GE 


Martin Johnson in Africa 


From the edge of the almost unknown Ituri Forest, with 


hundreds of pygmies marching on his camp, comes this 


article, first of a new series, by the noted explorer. 
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Crushed Anthracite 


The coal business, long in danger of eclipse, sees light 
ahead in its fight to pierce the pall of public disgust. 


Indians are Gentlemen 


Oliver La Farge, Pulitzer prize novelist, begins the 
story of his “unscientific expedition” to the Southwest, 
to appraise the man that lies beneath a shoddy surface. 
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More lips say 


“Filler Up os 
with WEAYL < 


than ask for any other gasoline 





The Ethylemblem on any pump 


stands for tested gasoline of 


Ethyl quality. Constant inspec- 
tion of gasoline taken from Ethyl 
pumps throughout the country 
guards this standard. 





i. hasn’t taken people long to discover that any pump marked 
with the Ethyl emblem sells something more than gasoline. More car 
owners now ask for Ethyl Gasoline than for any other motor fuel. 


For instance: A recent count on Route 20 between 
Troy, N. Y., and Boston, Mass., showed a total of 
1219 gasoline pumps—of which 355 were Ethyl 
pumps. This is 10% more than for the next largest 
selling gasoline. 
The reason (in engineer’s language) is combustion control. Every 
gallon of Ethyl Gasoline contains valuable drops of Ethyl fluid. 
Yet these few drops control the action of the gasoline in the engine. 

Instead of exploding in sharp, irregular bursts (that waste force 
against engine walls), Ethyl Gasoline delivers power to the pistons 
with smoothly increasing pressure—improving the performance 
of any car. 

Ninety-four leading oil refiners now mix and sell this better 
fuel. To good gasoline (up to Ethyl requirements for purity, 
volatility, and other qualities) they add Ethyl fluid, making it 
Ethyl Gasoline. 

Try Ethyl in your own car. You'll like it. Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration, Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used in a 
fluid is lead, 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ The appointment of Eugene Meyer 
as governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board ts of special importance at 
this time. Edward G. Lowry tells 
why and at the same time gwes the 
background of Mr. Meyer's. life. 
Many direct quotations will be found 
in the text. 


@ Work on the dam making the 
waters of the Colorado River useful 
has begun. Secretary Wilbur explains 
the significance of trrigatiorn and 
waterpower projects throughout the 
country. 


@ As the newspapers have reported, 
Martin Johnson has had adventures 
with gorillas as well as with pygmies. 
His second article is as interesting as 


the first. 


@ There has been much discussion 
pro and con as to the work of the 
Farm Board. Theodore G. Joslin 
has talked to farmers, dealers, dis- 
tributors, codperatives; the result of 
his survey ts an tlluminating article. 


@ Our communication systems—tele- 
graph, telephone, radio—are in a 
state of flux. “Cross Currents of 
Communication” is a comprehensive 
report of the forces at work. 


The articles in this sal copyrighted and must not be reprinted in whole or in part without permission. 
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You Can’t Stop It, But— 
You Can Make It Carry You 





Be 


Louisville Vice-President Now 
President of Own Firm 


Illinois Chain Store Manager Moves 
Up to Auditor 
New York Purchasing Agent Estab- 
lishes Public Accounting Firm 
Buffalo Railway Mail Clerk Now 
Assistant Treasurer 
Toledo R. R. Tracing Clerk Climbs 
to Auditor 
Knoxville Dry Goods Clerk Promoted 
to Assistant Credit Manager 
Vancouver Girl Bookkeeper 
Becomes Officer of Company 
Elmira Shipping Clerk Wins to 
General Managership 
Boston Traffic Clerk Steps Up to 
Traffic Manager 
New York Order Clerk Rises to 
General Manager 
Seattle Stenographer Made 
Superintendent 
Vancouver Radio Plant Worker 
Sells Radios Successfully 


Alabama Railroad Shop Laborer 
a Success er 


Cc dian Sal Heads Success- 
ful Insurance Company 


Pattern Maker Wins Place as 
Superintendent 





Names gladly given on request 
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“Ie is estimated—that 
inthe last ten years over 
2,000,000 workers have 
been displaced from 
older industry due to 
labor-saving devices.” 
President 


to Success! 


HIS “Machine Age”—are you fight- 
ing it in fear and desperation? 

If so, quit the losing fight—and 
make these machines carry you to larger 
success. 

It’s simple and easy. 

For this mechanization of office and 
factory—this wave of marvelous machines 
that is affecting payrolls and eliminating 
thousands from jobs which machines can 
do better—falls short in one vital item. 

No machine has brains—no machine 
can replace man in positions that require 
thinking. In fact, the coming of machines 
puts a premium on men who think—in- 
creases the demand and rewards for in- 
dividuals who can direct and dominate 
these devices. 

No bookkeeping machine, for example, 
can analyze accounts and tell how to cut 
costs or increase profits. No machine can 
correct unbalanced turnover, or show how 
to control inventories. Yet in this ma- 
chine and merger age, with its increased 
production facilities and its new crop of 
problems and complications, accounting 
control by the expert accountant is more 
needed—and better rewarded than ever. 

No machine can route a shipment 
quicker or cheaper—only a mind trained 
in the practical and technical phases of 
Trafic Management can determine how 
best to ship that car. No machine can file 
a claim for overcharge, or advise on 
methods of packing, or do any of the 
many, many money-making and money- 
saving things necessary in the efficient 
transportation of an ever- 
growing volume of godds. 

No machine can walk 
into a man’s office and sell 
him an idea or a bill of 
goods. Only a knowledge 
of the laws and principles 
of Modern Salesmanship 
can ever sell merchandise 
in quantity and at a profit 
—in face of the new com- 
petition of today. 


‘No machine can determine whether or 


how to expand or retrench, neither can it 
work out and apply the policies needed to 

reserve and increase dividends. Only a 
Sean being, knowing the laws and rules 
of Business Management, can do that or 
make the other decisions necessary in this 
day of bigger business, sharper competi- 
tion and centralized control. 

Don’t worry about machines cutting 
you out of a job. Take advantage of the 
opportunity they have created. Prepare 
yourself to master the machine—to oc- 
cupy one of the many executive positions 
which the machine has occasioned or 
made more powerful. 

Any question about whether or how 
you can do it? 

Then glance over these fifteen tabloid 
stories at the left of this page—fifteen out 
of many thousands whose stories we could 
cite—fifteen who through LaSalle training 
got out of minor jobs and into the manage- 
ment class or moved yet higher in the 
executive group. These fifteen—and most 
of the thousands who have made similar 
records through LaSalle training—were 
like you—men and women of no greater 
native ability. But they exercised vision 
and initiative—they got above the compe- 
tition of the machine and into the prefer- 
red class of men trained to think clearly and 
act correctly and decisively. The rewards 
—of larger prestige and responsibility and 
income—followed surely and quickly. 

You have the same opportunity—but 
only if you increase your thinking power 
to pale the increased demands of the age. 

And in this the new LaSalle home study 
training can be of immeasurable service. 

Ask us to show you how and why—to 


give you the information that for thou- , 


sands of LaSalle-trained men has shown 
how to make this “new competition” of 
the machine and the merger carry them to 
larger success. 

Will you continue fighting the machine 
—or take advantage of it? Decide by 
marking and mailing this coupon—now. 





ee 
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LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1332-R, Chicago, III. 


Please tell me—without any obligation on my part—how, through the new La Salle training, I can qualify 
for the success that this machine age offers to the prepared man. I am particularly interested in 





Here indicate the field of businessin which you are interested 


Name: 

















LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
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He is a great market 
.-.over 12 million peo- 
ple whose buying power is 
high above the average. It 
can be served most econom- 


W type transmission tower 
developed by engineers of 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Ltd., and typical of West- 
ern initiative and progress. This 
tower carries twelve 60,000 volt 


Among the nationally- 
known consumers of Edison- 
created electric energy in 
this market are: 








aie Semeticetie steel circuits supplying the industrial Swift and Company, 
pee ~ git = ne a d districts of metropolitan Columbia Steel Corp., Met- 
To pose hh _ is ‘ Los Angeles. ro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, 
the most attractive market ~~ if Willys-Overland Pacific Co., 


in America. 





Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Goodyear Tire & 


Anywhere you may locate your Pacific Rubber Co., Samson Tire & Rubber Co., Atchi- 
Coast plant within the 55,000 square miles son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., General Electric 
served by Southern California Edison Com- Co., Union Pacific Ry., American Can Co., 
pany, Ltd., electric power is at once available Libby, McNeil & Libby, Pacific Fruit Ex- 


to you at very low, attractive rates. 


Southern California Edison Company, 
Ltd., with a tremendous investment of 
more than $375,000,000, has been an 
important factor in the development 


of this great empire. 








press, Willard Storage Battery, American Man- 

ganese, American Tile and Encaustic Co., 

Los Angeles Ry., Pacific Electric Ry. 

Information regarding the opportunity in 

Los Angeles County for any specific industry 

yore will be sent upon request by Industrial De- 

SE partment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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a NEw KINDof 
DICTIONARY 


—with FIVE FEATURES 
of Speedier Reference 
HEEE: at last, is an end to the “de- 


tour dictionary” with its cross- 
reference definitions. At a glance you 
can now get a simple yet complete def. 
nition—given in words of common usage 
that do not require further definition 
themselves! 


But this is only one of the FIVE 
secrets listed in the left-hand column 
which make The WINSTON SIMPLI- 
FIED the perfect modern reference 
book for busy people 
—in home, office, 
and school. What 
would it mean to 
you to have a dic- 
tionary that print- 
ed your reference 
ll | in bold, leg- 
ible type two lines 
high— contained 
the up-to-date, new 
expressions in the 
language — profuse- 
ly illustrated with 


1 LARGE TYPE 
Reference words in 
unusually bold type—two 
lines high. No searching. 


No eyestrain. 


2 SINGLE 
REFERENCE 
Each definition complete 
in itself—in simple lan- 
guage—no cross reference. 


3 MODERN 
USAGE FIRST 
The present meaning that 
you are usually seeking is 

given FIRST. 


PATENTED 3 pee 
4 eHUME INDEX an average) of two 
Leads you easily to page pictures to: every 
— single page! Ac- 

3000 ILLUSTRA- < ar- 
5 2000 ttLusTRA- 1 curate and scholar. 
color plates and text illus. | ly, edited by Henry 
trations average two (to 


Seidel Canby, Ph. 
D.; Wm. D. Lewis, 
clearer story than A. M. Pd. E.. Litt. 

D.; and Thos. K. 


Za Brown, Jr., Ph. D. 


Your bookseller will gladly show you 


7% WINSTON 


Simplified 


Encyclopedic Edition 

Or you may mail coupon below, without money. 
So confident are we that you 
will be delighted, we will 
send it on five days’ free ex- 
amination to responsible 
people sincerely inter- 
ested. Mail coupon 
below. 


1500 pages 
3000 Illustrations 
Size 63 x 8} 





each page. Save time when- 
ever pictures can tell a 


words alone. 
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P rice (ous ¢: 
7 d STON 

$5. a Si Wineion 


Building, 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. 
7 Please send me, all 
4. charges prepaid. the thin 
7 paper Artcraft Edition 
(100,000 definitions, 1,500 
Pg pages, 3,000 illustrations) of 
4 the new Encyclopedic WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. I will 
V4 either return it within 5 days at 
Qa your expense or remit $5.00. 









Check here if you prefer: 
7 (D Persian Morocco Edition, (black) gold edges, $7.50; 
4. (© Red Turkey Morocco Edition, gold edges, $10. 
7 (Orders taken from outside U. S. should he accompanied 
by remittance in full.) 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


OES a person need a college degree 
to get a job as keeper of a light- 
house? It has not quite come to that as 
yet, but Harold D. King, deputy com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Lighthouses, 
points out that one must know a good 
deal about the behavior of Diesel- 
engine electric generators, motor-driven 
air compressors, rotary converters, and 
radiobeacon transmitters. The day is 
past when the lighthouse keeper had 
only to keep the kerosene wicks trimmed, 
the glass polished, and the fog horn in 
good tooting voice. 


The best customers of the air express 
planes are the moving-picture producers. 
Almost every plane that heads inland from 
Los Angeles carries movie film for Middle 
West and Eastern markets. A recent 
record film shipment weighed a ton. 


HE heat given off by the sun varies 

from day to day, and our weather 
is definitely influenced by the sun’s 
strange conduct. This startling fact is 
announced by Charles G. Abbot, secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Since the beginning of 1924, whenever 
solar radiation increased or decreased 
continuously for four or five days the 
temperature at Washington and other 
stations showed a definite deflection up 
or down. The temperature change was 
as high as five degrees while the solar 
variation was 0.8 per cent. Dr. Abbot 
believes that this discovery may some 
day lead to a method of forecasting 
weather months and seasons in advance. 


Good news for the next generation is the 
invention of a reforesting machine which 
will plant fifteen hundred trees an hour. 
The New York state conservation depart- 
ment has tested the device and ordered a 
couple for reforestation work. The planter 
will handle anything from two-year seed- 
lings to five-year transplants at one third 
the cost of hand labor. 


ECENT arrivals at the port of 
New York were thirty-four young 
musk-oxen from Greenland. These im- 
migrants were en route for Fairbanks, 
Alaska. There the animals will be kept 
in a large inclosure and made to feel at 
home. The musk-ox resembles a small 
buffalo and his flesh is excellent food. 
The hope is that the animals will have 
economic value north of timberline. 


The railway traveler may buy, along 
with his ticket, an insurance policy 
against accident or death during the dura- 
tion of the trip. It ts an inexpensive form 
of comfort, but one’s chances of getting 
killed are not, so to speak, bright. Arthur 
Williams, president of the American 
Museum of Safety, puts it this way: One 
passenger could travel on a train 32,000 
times around the earth, fifty miles an hour 
Jor 183 years, without accidental death. 


TUDENTS helping to pay their 

own way through college pocketed 
thirty-three million dollars in 1928. 
This tidy sum was earned by two hun- 
dred thousand young people in 611 
institutions. How this was done is ex- 
plained in the Bureau of Education 
Bulletin 1929, No. 2, obtainable for 
twenty-five cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


A bulletin from the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University, 
sets us right about brook trout. According 
to this authority, the largest brook trout 
of which there ts an authentic record 
weighed 143 pounds. He was taken from 
the Nipigon River in Ontario. Several 
12-pounders have been caught in Maine. 
Most fishermen never even lost one as big 
as any of these 


[ YOU slide South America over you 
will find that it fits snugly into the 
west coast of Africa. Alfred Wegener, 
German scientist, noted this fact, and 
this gave rise to the drift theory of 
continents. Some hundred million years 
ago, so the story goes, all the land was 
anchored to the South Pole, then lo- 
cated in South Africa. But this vast 
continent was floating on a viscous 
fluid, and the centrifugal force of the 
earth’s rotation caused it to split apart. 
One crack widened into the Atlantic and 
another became the Indian Ocean, with 
the land buckling up into the highest 
ranges in the world. Australia broke off 
and went its way. The Atlantic had an 
easy time because all the land was mov- 
ing away, but the Pacific was badly 
jammed—hence the high mountains all 
around it and beneath its surface. All 
known facts seem to fit into the theory 
of floating continents. Greenland is still 
drifting westward at a rate estimated 
at sixty feet a year. 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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2 Edwin Arlington Gamaliel Richard 
O'Neill Longworth Robinson Bradford Bonen 


This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 Books Eaeh Month 
One of the Best New Books-AND-One of the Greatest Classics 


Eugene Alice Roosevelt 


a s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving one of the best new books each month AND ALSO one of the greatest of the famous classic novels—T WO books 
— — the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of Editors and both supplied in the handsome library cloth binding 

lesigned exclusively for Book League members. This is the Book League’s Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and culteral! value of your 
reading and enables you to build up a balanced library containing the cream of the world’s literature both new and old. 
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E BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Supplies These Two Books Each Month at 1/3 of the Usual Cost! 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 

q 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. @ 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving you 

the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. § 3. One of the Best NEW Books each month in a handsome 

library cloth edition exclusively for members. € 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and prepared in a hand- 

some and exclusive cloth edition for League members only. @ 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League members 
their books at one-third of their usual cost. 6. The Book League Monthly—a highly interesting magazine de- 

voted to books and authors, sent free each month. 


The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and-the League 
values greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. Without risk or 


obligation you may 
Judge for Yourself 
Get the Two Current Books for 


All FREE EXAMINATION 
League Books Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination 
Are the two January selections: The new book is Sylvia Thompson’s PORTRAIT BY CARO- 
Artisticall LINE. The famous author of ‘‘Hounds of Spring” gives us her most brilliant novel—a viv- 

rtistica y id picture of modern English society, and the intimate story of four fascinating characters 
Bound in who seem, outwardly, to be choosing their own ways of life. But the author takes us be- 
Cloth d hind the scenes to see the forces and passions that decide their destinies. 

. on The famous classic for January is Cervantes’ DON QUIXOTE—the immortal romance of 
Specially 17th century Spain that has been a “‘best seller” for over 300 years and one of the best 
Designed by a in all literature. This special Book League edition is complete and unabridged 

| in pages. 
FrankPeers 


These books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, 
as a regular subscriber, each month. If you are not delighted with these books, you 
may return them, cancel your subscription, and owe nothing. This is your oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the service of The Book League—the club which 
gives you the best and most for your money. 


Send No Money | 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two current books. Within one 
week you may return them and owe nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular 
member of the Book League for twelve months, receiving the two League selections each month 
and all other membership privileges. You then will make a first payment of $3.00 and six 
monthly payments Geenainer of $3.00—a total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes 


and the full service of the League. 
Mail This Coupon 


The Book League 
of America 

Is the Only Book 
Club That Gives 
You a Balanced 
Reading Program 





Those great classic novels 
that have stood the test of 
time—the works of Haw- 
THORNE, TOLSTOY, FIELDING, 
MELVILLE, VOLTAIRE, BALZAC, 
and a host of others—have just 
as important a part in your read- 
ing program as the new books, 
whether you read for entertain- 
ment or culture, or both. Therefore 
the Book League selects for its 
members both the best of the new 
and the best of the old. It is the only 
book club which meets this important 
requirement. 


















| THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA i 
a Dept. 155, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months and send t 
i me the two January selections. Within one week I may return the 
fi books, you will cancel my subscription, and I will owe nothing. 
Otherwise I will remit $3.00 a month for seven months —$21.00in  § 
i] all, and I will receive the two League selections each month for 
® twelve months and all other membership privileges. 2 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 
enabled more than 70,000 people to cor- 
rect their mistakes in English. Only 15 
minutes a day required to improve your 
speech and writing. 
ANY persons 
say “Did you 
hear from him to- 
day?” They should 
say “Have you heard 
from him today?” 
Some spell calendar 
“calender” or “calan- 
der.” Still others 
say “between you 
and I” instead of 
“between you and 
me.” It is astonish- 
ing how often “who” is used for “whom,” 
and how frequently the simplest words are 
mispronounced. Few know whether to spell 
certain words with one or two “c’s” or 
“m’s” or “r’s” or with “ie” or “ei.” Most 
persons use only common weenie, 
flat, ordinary. Their speech and their let- 
ters are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 


Wonderful New Invention 


‘For many years Mr. Cody studied the 
problem of creating instinctive habits of 
using good English. After countless experi- 
ments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command 
of the English language in only 15 minutes 
a day. 

Under old methods rules are memorized, 
but correct habits are not formed. Finally 
the rules themselves are forgotten. The new 
Sherwin Cody method provides for the 
formation of correct habits by calling to 
your attention constantly only the mistakes 
you make—and then showing you the right 
way without asking you to memorize any 
rules. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Cody’s course is the speed with which these 
habit-forming practice drills can be carried 
out. You can write the answers to fifty 
questions in 15 minutes and correct your 
work in 5 minutes more. The drudgery and 
work of copying have been ended by Mr. 
Cody! You concentrate always on your own 
mistakes until’ it becomes “second nature” 
to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Booklet on English 


A new booklet ay pen Mr. Cody’s remark- 
able method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed 
by mistakes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
pronunciation, or if you can not instantly com- 
mand the exact words with which | to express 
your ideas, this new free booklet, “How You 
Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day,” will prove a revelation to you. Send the 
coupon or a letter or postal card for it now. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
41 Searle Building, R Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY 


eee 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
41 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.’ 


Name 


Address 


CHOCO OPE HE ETOH ETE EOE Hee Hoes eEeeEEseseseses 


This valuable booklet can not be sent to children. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
MRE than ten thousand eyes were 


saved in two years in 583 indus- 
trial plants employing half a million 
workmen. This fine story is told by the 
National Association for the Prevention 
of Blindness. The figures apply only to 
the companies which kept definite 
records. They are based upon the num- 
ber of goggle lenses which were actually 
shattered or pierced by flying objects, 
or bespattered with molten metal or 
injurious chemicals. It is estimated that 
2,757 men and women were saved from 
serious injury or total blindness in both 
eyes and 4,654 from the loss of one eye. 
In these cases the economic saving is 
put at forty-eight million dollars. 


The latest edition of that fat red book, 
Who's Who in America, contains the 
names of 29,704 persons of “special 
prominence in creditable lines of effort.” 
An analysis of these more or less famous 
people shows that over 85 per cent of them 
attended college. The percentage of college- 
bred “ Who's” has been growing higher 
throughout the thirty years that this di- 
rectory has been published. 


F ge sepemny victory is announced in 
the war against tuberculosis, this 
time on the Canadian front. Dr. Ed- 
ward Archibald, professor of surgery of 
McGill University, reports that sixty- 
five out of two hundred tuberculous pa- 
tients were cured by removing ribs from 
the affected side. The operation allows 
the infected lung which has formed scar 
tissue to continue its self-healing proc- 
ess. To guard against false hope, Dr. 
Archibald points out that the “good 
chronics” showed cures of 66 per cent, 
but the doubtful cases had a record of 
only 38 per cent. 


In the past sixteen years the Panama 
Canal has done a business of a quarter of 
a billion dollars and extended hospitality 
to over sixty thousand commercial ships. 
The 1920's were the great decade for our 
big ditch, accounting for 86 per cent of the 
total tolls and cargo. There was a general 
rise until 1929, then a slump reflecting the 
world-wide business depression. The Suez 
Canal shows a parallel rise and a corres- 
ponding drop. 


4 be - Post Office Department is doing 
a little justified boasting about its 
record in an isolated valley in Utah. 
No railroad has ventured into the high 
valley of Uintah, with its barrier of tow- 
ering mountains; but five thousand 
people live there in thirty communities, 
and they demand their daily blessings of 
civilization. The Post Office has in- 
stalled a trackless railroad 125 miles long 
with a fleet of twenty-six trucks carrying 
an average of ten tons of mail every day. 
In times of heavy snow huge caterpillar 
tractors keep the pass open. 


(Continued on Page 10) 




















How Would ‘You 
Answer It? 


Tere are advertisements in every issue of the great 
dailies that offer just as attractive openings as this, 
“The opportunity is unlimited” if you have the re- 
quired knowledge. There is always room at the top 
for trained men. 

Such advertisements will still be in the papers a 
year—two years—five years from now. If you have 
the foresight and the courage to prepare yourself, you 
can be ready to step into such a position when it is 
offered. Whatever your work may be today, you can 
start at once to train yourself for a bigger job, at a 
higher salary. 

It doesn’t cost you a cent or obligate you in any 
way to ask for our Free Booklet and complete infor- 
mation about the International Correspondence Schools. 
But that one simple act mow may change the course 
of your ' whole life a fow yoo 5 hence, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 
Box 4703-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, Please, send me a copy of 
your booklet, “‘Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked X 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Architect Bridge Engineer 
Architectural Draftsman Automobile Work 

Building Estimating Plumbing [)Steam Fitting 
Wood Millworking Heating Ventilation 
Concrete Builder Sanitary Engineer 
Contractor and Builder Sheet Metal Worker 


Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer 


Structural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 


Electrical Engineer Refrigeration 

Electric Wiring R. omotives 
Electric Lightin ng Air Brakes 

Welding, Electric and Gas Train Operation 
Telegraph Engineer R. RB. Section Foreman 
Telephone Work R. R. Bridge and Building 
Mechanical Engineer Forem 

Mechanical Draftsman Chemistry Pharmacy 
Patternmaker 1 Machinist [)Coal Mining ineer 
Reading Shop Blueprints Navigation 

Civil Engineer Agriculture 

Highway Engineering Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Surveying and Mapping Cotton Manufacturing 
Gas Engines () Toolmaker Woolen Mapetactering 


Diesel Engines Fruit Growing ([)Radio 

















Aviation Engines Poultry Farming 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business M [JBusiness Correspondence 

Industrial et J Lettering Show Cards 

Personnel Management _JStenography and Typing 

Traffic Management _j Complete Commercial 

Accountancy = English (Sig: 

Cost Accountant Civil Service 

C. P. Accountant calves Lay Clerk 

Bookkeeping Mail Carri 

Secretarial Work Grade School Subjects 

Spanish OF rench High School Subjects 

Salesmanship 0 ay eee 

Advertising Lumber Dea! 

Name. Age. 





Street Address 
City 


Occupation. 


If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 
International COorresp Schools O . Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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to Speak 


FRENCH 


at once! 


—Just Listen to This Record 


| Beg yp mony French is easy the natural Cortina way. 
You learn by listening—even more quickly than 
if you lived in Paris! French words and sentences, 
scientifically arranged and graduated, are spoken by a 
native instructor on —— records. Then you 
repeat them until in about 6 
weeks, you converse in every- 
day French easily. 


FREE BOOKLET— 
“The Cortina Short-Cut”’ 


Mail coupon TODAY for free 
booklet, telling all about the 
famous CORTINAPHONE 
METHOD of mastering French, 
German, Spanish or Italian. Prove 
to yourself how quickly you can 
learn a foreign language this 
fascinating ‘“‘by ear’”’ way. 


















PROOF IN 
5 DAYS 


Right in your 
own home 
you test our 
method. WE 
GUARAN.- 
TEE you will 
be delighted 
with the 
RESULTS in 
even this 
short time or 
it costs you 
nothing! 





Cortina Academy 
(“Language Specialists for 48 Years’’) 
Suite 141, 105 West 40th St., New York City 
Please send me—without obligation— your free 
booklet ‘The Cortina Short-Cut,” and facts about your 


special ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days” offer. .(Check language in 
which you are interested.) 


O French (J Spanish (J Italian 0 German 





A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShorcStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 ee in his 
time—hundreds are 
constantly to the 





Learn Cultured Speech and Core f if 
rect Pronunciation quicklyfrom f 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’ method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent onfree trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2341, Chicago 
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C bole Teaini ing} We : 


Public Speeches — Magazine Articles 
Business Letters —After-Dinner Talks 
Social Conversation—Committee Work 
Personal Letters—Society Meetings 
Negotiations —Interviews—Reports 


pe MAN who can express himself effectively in 
any situation—who knows just what to say or 
write on any occasion—possesses an invaluable per- 
Until recently there has been no place to 
turn for training to meet special needs arising in our 
Most of us have had to train ourselves as 
best we could when we came to realize our more obvious 
weaknesses. Now, however, thousands of business and 
professional men are finding an answer to this difficulty 
in two companion volumes which provide an en- 
cyclopedic treatment of speech and writing. 


“HOW TO TALK,” by John Mantle Clapp and 
Edwin A. Kane, and “HOW TO WRITE,”’ by Professor 
Clapp and Homer Heath Nugent, are the first. books 
ever written to give the kind of assistance most of us 
need in learning how to talk or write effectively and 
well in any situation we may encounter. These books 
offer just the personal assistance you want. They are 
unlike any books ever before published. They meet the 
special requirements of the practical man who, while he 
has no ambition to be a spellbinder or a professional 
writer, recognizes the personal importance of being 
able to express his ideas readily and effectively in any 


sonal asset. 


adult life. 


situation confronting him. 


The three authors have had unsurpassed ex- 
perience in training mature men and women—the 
teaching of English in schools and universities, 
carrying on special training courses for executives 
of some of the largest business institutions in the 
country, and the private coaching of many in- 
dividuals whose responsibilities require that they 
speak and write with more than ordinary ability 
and skill. 


A New Training Method 


N THESE BOOKS the authors have adopted 
an absolutely new and remarkably simple 
training method. No formal course of study is re- 
quired; all that is necessary is to apply the sugges- 
tions of the books to the situations you meet from 
day today. A steady development of your powers 
of expression will follow as a matter of course. 


From the very first page that you read you will 
begin to get ideas that you can put to use at once. 
The conditions that must be kept in mind in 
handling any type of situation are carefully 
analyzed and explained, and then definite sugges- 
tions provided as to the best way in which to meet 
that situation. As you read along you will find 
yourself recalling scores of parallel situations in your 
own personal experience in which the books’ sug- 
gestions would have helped you. 


You will obtain ideas from these two volumes 











E. A. KANE 


J.M., CLAPP H. H. NUGENT 


JOHN MANTLE CLAPP, Lecturer on Speech and 
Writing, New York University; formerly Professor of 
English, Illinois College, Indiana University, Lake 
Forest College. 


EDWIN A. KANE, Instructor in Public Speaking, 
School of Civic Administration and Business, College 
of the City of New York; Head of the Department 
of Oral English, George Washington High School, 
New York City. 


HOMER HEATH NUGENT, Professor of Rhetoric, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; author of *‘A Book 
ol Exposition.” 





“I have found these companion 
volumes of definite value. Thesub- 
ject matter is grouped under logical 
chapters. It is presented in a 
straightforward man-to-man fashion 
with abundant examples of what to 
do and what not to do.” 
J. L. Clark, 
Director of Programs, WBZ- WBZA, 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, 
Boston, Mass. 


that you can apply in any writing or talking that 
you have to do, from the simplest personal note to 
the most important public speech. 


EARLY a third of those who are using these 
new books are corporation officers: presidents, 
vice-presidents, treasurers, and general managers— 
the list includes the heads of many of the country’s 
leading companies. Hundreds of lawyers, physi- 
cians, and clergymen have bought them. You, too, 
are offered the books on the same approval terms 
that these men accepted. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


You can order these volumes with the privilege 
of examination before purchase. Your payment 
of ten dollars is not due until five days after the 
books have been delivered; you may return them 
within that period if you find them in any way un- 
satisfactory. Simply fill in and mail the approval 
order form below; the books will be shipped you 
at once, delivery charges prepaid. 


Monthly Payment Option: If you prefer, you 
can take advantage of our monthly payment terms. 
Under this plan, on an order for the two volumes, 
you can send us a first payment of $2.60 ($2.50 plus 
a uniform service charge of 10c.) and three addi- 
tional payments of $2.60 each, making $10.40 in 
all. Or, if your order is for only one of the volumes, 
you can remit in two payments of $2.60 each. 
Check the space provided in the form if you prefer 
to divide your payment in this way. 


(ill tn, tear out, and mat) 
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APPROVAL ORDER FORM 


The Ronald Press Compan 
Dept, M413, 15 E. 26th St. 4 York. 
Send me your two-volume set, How to 
Talk and How to Write, price $10. 
0 Check here if you wish to use our monthly 
payment plan. 





ONO -6-Aiiccas uae ae cb eeeeleneeeeas kere 


City .. whe aie State. ‘ 
Check ‘below if 3 you whale only one  velamer 


O How to Talk, O How to Write, 
price $5.00 price $5.00 
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Only NELSON’S 


Will Give You 
NEW Information 
For the NEW Year 


Nelson’s Is the Only Encyclopaedia 
That Is Always Up-to-Date! 
Nelson’s will give you 1931 information when by most 
need it—in 1931! No matter when you buy NELSON’S 
it is up-to-date, and it will stay up-to-date. NELSON’S 
replacement pages are a guarantee to you that you will 
have a new Encyclopaedia every six months—that it 


NELSON'S 2202, 
ENCYCLOPAE DIA 


the very latest 















information, in 
1931 — in 1940 
— in 1950! 





CAN 

NEVER 

GROW 
OLD! 


NELSON’S _ is 
the _Encyclo- 
paedia for a life- 
time. NEL- 
SON’S is the 
only great En- 
cyclopaedia embodying the 
Loose-Leaf reference system 
which keeps the Encyclo- 


FREE 


This Handsome 


paedi lways -to- date. 
BOOKCASE NELSON'S Fiecienl Anum. 


af Binder and the Renewal 
Pages issued every six months 
insure every Nelson owner 
against out-of-date, incom- 
ae inaccurate information 

ELSON’S is the only En- 
cyclopaedia offering the Ofi- 


cial 1930 Census Figures. 


Es, cially made for 
NELSON’S — richly 
designed, dust-proof, 
wit leaded - glass 
single door. Given at 
no additional cost to 
readers of World’s 
Work. 


The Great AMERICAN Encyclopaedia 
Edited for the AMERICAN Family 


It is of first importance, that you have in your home and 
office a source of information that is the work of American 
authorities, based upon first-hand knowledge of American 
achievements, conforming with American principles 
of education. NELSON’S is the great American 
Encyclopaedia. 

Miss A. E. Leach, Reference Librarian, Public 
Library, Perth Amboy, N. J., says: “We have had 
a Nelson Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia in our library since 
1919. I could not run a ae without Nelson’s.”’ 


A Few of 100 Reasons 
Why You Should Own NELSON’S 
It is thee ete Reference Library—equal to 1000 text books. 
It is the equivalent of a College Education—for all your family. 
It is your History, Geography, Atlas—your guide in Mechanics, 


etc. 

It helps the School Child—makes easy the student’s studies. 
It covers the whole Field of Knowledge—over 1,000,000 topics. 
It makes you familiar with Countries, People—World Travel. 
It will increase your Efficiency, thereby adding to your income. 
It is beautifully illustrated—over 7,000 illustrations, 500 maps. 
It will pay you its weight in Gold—Use it 15 minutes each day. 
It is your Instructor and Schoolmaster—in everyday life. 

It helps the child in his homework. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
We will be glad to send you an interesting, illustrated, 
loose-leaf booklet of sample pages and full information. It 
tells the whole story of Gaea’sLecssteel Encyclopaedia; 
gives you information about our FREE BOOKCASE 
offer; describes the free question and answer service of 
Nelson’s Research Bureau and the thirty-three reading 


courses. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Originators of the Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia 

Publishers for Over 130 years 

Please mail me FREE your portfolio of sample pages, full 

information about the FREE bookcase, and how, by the 
get easy-payment plan, I can own Nelson's Perpetual 

Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with Free Membership in Nel- | 

son’s Research Library Service Bureau for Special Informa- 





| tion, and Nelson's Reader's Guide Free. 
(W. W. 1-31) | 
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(Continued from Page 8) 

MAX” complain because the low 

price of wheat has not resulted in 
any reduction in the price of bread. 
General Mills, Inc., has compiled figures 
from representative bakeries showing 
that the cost of flour has surprisingly 
little to do with the case. A decrease of 
a dollar a barrel in the price of flour 
saves only one third of a cent on a pound 
loaf of bread. If the farmer gave away 
his wheat, the miller worked for nothing, 
and the railroads hauled the flour gratis, 
bread would still cost 4.2 cents a loaf. 


Military men are now experimenting 
with a giant tank that can be maneuvered 
by electrical control with nobody aboard. 
This gives rise to the suggestion that war- 
Jare may some day be made so mechanical 
that it will not be necessary to attend in 
person. This would make for safer and 
pleasanter wars. 


es first dinosaur eggs ever dis- 
covered on the American continent 
have been unearthed in southern Mon- 
tana by a Princeton University expedi- 
tion. No complete specimens have been 
found as yet. It is believed that these 
fragmentary eggs are seventy-five mil- 
lion years of age—not so old as those 
found by Roy Chapman Andrews in 
Mongolia but still not what could be 
called strictly fresh. 
(Continued on Page 102) 





WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
“The Supreme Authority” 
Universally accepted and used in 


courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials. 

452,000 entries, including thousands 
of NEW WORDS,32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 
valuable tables. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New International, FREE, 
if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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NEW YORK 
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SCHOOL 
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‘ ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junior Cel- 
e. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings. 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank $. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


VIRGINIA 
MILITARY 


STAUNTON {cavemv 


One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Superb disciplinary 
training equaled by academic excellence. COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
B.S., LL. D., Pres., Box W, (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A Forward-looking School of Proved Excellence 
SAMUEL F, HOLMES, Headmaster 
For catalog address GEORGE W. CHURCH, Registrar 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLEGE COURSES 


AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. Lee ay for college. Earn 
Ss a Bachelor degree or 
Certi es by correspond. $ 

courses in 45 subjects, meneing English, Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


University of Chicago 


531 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL, 
































A — Conservatory Course 
e % ano ony, 

by Mai Wiss, Public School Maste, Violin, Go 
drome Manin: aia bata aa ete 
5 son! ° le 

| Soledieaslion desired, Low cost; Ga Cneles free. 


University Extension Conservatory, 59 Siege!-Myers Bidg., Chicago 





INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. 4t 
Send for Catalog 32R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 
Send for booklet 32.J 

The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - -» New York City 


HOROSCOPES Se" srseey rec 


cally applied to business. 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 
Pepperell 3 2 : Massachusetta 
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Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
Prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2341, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


depression that has gripped the nation and the 
world in recent months, but it is equally absurd 
merely to whistle to keep up one’s courage. 

The comment is occasioned by the predictions 
appearing in the public press that the immediate 
future will be marked by unexampled prosperity 
everywhere—while parallel columns describe the suf- 
ferings of the unemployed. 

Those business men who lend themselves to propa- 
ganda of this sort fool neither themselves nor their 
audience. No one man or no group of men, however 
influential they may be, can control the business, in- 
dustrial, and financial affairs of so great a republic as 
ours. If such action were possible, the unhappiness of 
the past year would have been prevented by Mr. 
Hoover and the industrial leaders he called to his aid. 

The President has been and is being blamed for the 
parlous times. In doing so, his critics ignore the 
titanic effort he initiated a year ago to short-circuit 
the panic that then threatened the country and that 
since has become a reality. They ignore the fact that, 
of all Americans, he is the one man to whom any 
President, Republican or Democrat, would have 
turned in the present emergency, as, indeed, the 
Democratic Wilson did in wartime, and as the Re- 
publican Harding did in the postwar period. As the 
Chief Executive himself, he did his best to avert 
disaster. The bald truth is that his best was not good 
enough. He was attempting the impossible. 

There is hope, nevertheless, for the future, but it is 
hope that can be brought to early realization only by 
unremitting labor and sincerity of purpose. 


|: IS FOOLHARDY to make light of the business 


Casting Out Fear 
HATEVER the New Year may hold, prosperity 


will not come overnight, with the upturn as 
sharp as the decline was perpendicular. Rather the 
recovery will be slow and gradual. 


This is as it should be. The stabilizing of business 
and finance and industry and agriculture is a tedious 
process. We should be content if the line of progress is 
gradually upward. So long as it is in the right direction, 
no complaint should be made. Better thus than quick 
gains that would be almost sure to bring precipitous 
drops. 

Psychology plays a tremendous part in prosperity 
or adversity. Fear, much of it unfounded, has been 
materially responsible for the downward trend since 
the stock-market crash of October, 1929. Experts 
in all lines of endeavor are agreed that the desired 
change will come once fear is dispelled. Only a measure 
of confidence—and one that is warranted on almost 
every score—is needed to bring improvement. 

With the country fundamentally sound, time is the 
only element warranting any controversy at all. It is 
far better to make progress slowly than to see feverish 
efforts go for naught. Some improvement will bring 
more improvement. The New Year can well be the 
beginning of another cycle, not of unbounded pros- 
perity but of good times. 








Servant of the Public 


HEN Col. Arthur Woods closed his desk in 

New York and went to Washington on twenty- 
four hours’ notice to take charge of the President’s 
program of unemployment relief it was the fourth 
time this exceedingly difficult problem was given him 
to handle. 

In 1914 Colonel Woods had no sooner been 
appointed police commissioner of New York city 
by John Purroy Mitchel than he was confronted by 
the unemployment crisis of the first war days and 
the necessity of turning the police department into 
an emergency employment bureau. In 1919, when the 
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war was over and he had returned to the United States 
as chief personnel officer of the air service, Secretary 
Baker gave him the task of persuading employers to 
make good their pledges to reward ex-soldiers with 
the jobs they had held before the war. In 1921, during 
the first postwar depression, he was called to Washing- 
ton by Mr. Hoover, then chairman of President 
Harding’s conference on unemployment, to take 
charge of an emergency program initiated by the 
government. 

Colonel Woods thus has precisely the experience 
which ought to qualify him for his present work. He 
knows at first hand the practical aspects of the prob- 
lem. He knows what machinery is in existence and 
how to elaborate this machinery. He knows what 
contacts it is important to establish. And he knows 
what can be expected in the way of results. 

We have in this country a small group of particu- 
larly useful men whose experience is invaluable and 
whose time is generously placed at the service of the 
public when it is needed. Colonel Woods is one of 
these men. 

He is unfailingly ready to lend the government a 
hand, either on a purely nominal salary or, as in the 
present case, without any salary whatever, when 
the government summons him to Washington. He de- 
serves a warm place in the heart of a public he has 
served in many roles. 





Washington to the Rescue 
()* THE recommendations that President Hoover 


submitted to Congress when it reassembled a 
few weel:s ago, that of paramount importance was for 
relief of unemployment. Proposing that more than 
$100,000,000 be made available for public works in 
addition to the sums already appropriated, which 
exceed by $150,000,000 the total ever expended in 
any other fiscal year, it signified the determination of 
the Administration to give all the assistance possible 
to those out of work. 

With the emergency created by the happenings of 
the past year causing partisanship to be swept aside, 
enactment of beneficial legislation is a certainty. A 
law will be placed on the statute books of the land 
as quickly as the cumbersome machinery of Congress 
will permit. 

There is danger, however, that in order to give 
more men employment Congress will go to extremes 
unwarranted either by the condition of the Treasury 
or the status of projects under contemplation. It will 
be well for Congress to accept the proposals that the 
Administration sponsors rather than to attempt to 
augment them, particularly if the additions written 
into the legislation should call for construction work 
for which plans have not been made, however de- 
sirable that work may seem to be. The procurement 
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of sites and the drawing of plans require not less 
than eighteen months of effort—and in all likeli- 
hood the emergency will pass before the work could 
be even started. 


Be it Resolved That— 


EN years ago Doctors Banting and Best isolated 

insulin and so made relief for diabetics possible. 
In that same year A. F. Hess treated rickets by 
exposure to sunlight and so inaugurated another for- 
ward step in the determined march on deficiency 
diseases. 

The hormone and the vitamin involved symbolize 
twentieth-century progress in two promising fields of 
medicine. A third field, perhaps of even greater import, 
is prevention. 

Hormones and vitamins concern the research 
specialist; prevention—which would go far toward 
reducing the colossal yearly bill individuals pay for 
sickness and industry pays for lost motion—depends 
altogether on John Citizen. More and more are 
physicians urging us to have our organs and our in- 
nards checked up periodically. The toothpaste manu- 
facturers who give Amos ’n’ Andy to listeners-in every 
weekday evening have as their refrain, “See your 
dentist at least twice a year.”’ Certain life-insurance 
companies provide free physical examinations for 
their clients, with the understanding that no policy 
now in force nor any future application will in any 
way be jeopardized. Facilities for thoroughgoing tests 
are almost everywhere available, and at nominal rates. 

Why be bothered? Why not trust to exercise to keep 
in trim, and to Nature to complain when something 
goes wrong? Well, take cancer, with a death rate that 
has increased steadily for twenty years or more— 
cancer, so insidious that it is already deep-rooted 
when it first becomes painful. Dr. Joseph C. Blood- 
good, a cancer specialist attached to Johns Hopkins, 
says the best cure he knows for the dread disease is 
publicity on two counts: the signs of incipient growth, 
and the wisdom of undergoing observation at stated 
intervals. 

The sagest advice goes for nothing unless it’s acted 
upon. What better time than New Year’s to make a 
date with the doctor? 


Back-Breaking Armaments 


HE beginning of the new year finds a large part 
of the world confronted by two problems which 
outmatch all others in importance. The first problem 
is to lift business out of the depression which all 
nations experienced during 1930. The second problem 
is to gain control of competitive armaments which are 
steadily increasing in cost with each succeeding year 
and giving sober men good reason to feel concerned 
about the future. 
In a fundamental sense these two problems are not 
separate but linked together by a common interest. 
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For it is an important factor in the retardation of a 
trade revival that the nations of the world are called 
upon to shoulder the enormous burden of $6,000,000, - 
000 spent each year on military preparations—a dead 
loss in the economic balance sheet except for the single 
purpose of waging war. There is no business man in 
any nation in the world who would not welcome relief 
from the heavy taxes which these expenditures entail. 

The year 1930 witnessed the negotiation of a three- 
power naval: treaty between Great Britain, Japan, 
and the United States. This treaty marks a great 
step forward. Its value, however, lies in the fact that 
it limits navies. It does not reduce them. Nor does it 
touch the larger problem of land armaments, which 
eat up four fifths of the $6,000,000,000 which the 
world now spends on gigantic preparations for another 
war. 

To limit land armaments and to reduce them is a 
difficult problem for the reason that the factors enter- 
ing into a solution are exceedingly complex and diffi- 
cult to measure. It is possible, however, at least to 
make a start. If such a start can be made in 1931 the 
new year will witness an important gain. To free the 
world of the back-breaking cost of preparing to fight 
another war would be to rid it of a permanent mort- 
gage on prosperity and an ever present menace to 
world peace. 


March of Events in Braille 


ORLD’S WORK has always been interested in 

the effort that so many large-minded people 
have made to relieve the depressing effect of blindness. 
The work of that great woman, Helen Keller, and the 
wide circulation of her books—The Story of My Life 
and Midstream: My Later Life—have done much to 
make seeing people realize that the handicap of blind- 
ness can be overcome and that real achievement is 
possible by those who cannot see. 

It is therefore a great satisfaction to us that it has 
been found possible for the March of Events and some 
other articles from this magazine to be published 
monthly in Braille for the blind. A little magazine to 
be called “March of Events in Braille” is to be pub- 
lished by the Braille Institute of America, Inc., of 
Los Angeles, to be sold to blind readers at a nominal 
cost. We are very glad at this time and place to give 
publicity to this publication. 





Revolution and Recognition 


HE Administration has adopted what seems to be 
a logical policy in recognizing the new govern- 
ments of those Latin American countries which have 
recently experienced revolutions. Profiting by the 
unpleasant experiences of at least one past adminis- 
tration, it has made no effort to dictate the policies of 


the embroiled republics. Rather it has made recog- 
nition dependent on the willingness of the new govern- 
ments to respect their foreign obligations and to 
protect the lives of American citizens. 

These are fundamental considerations. Security of 
American citizens, wherever they may be, must be 
guaranteed at any and all times. The same applies 
to American investments, which in the republics 
recently recognized total more than $4,000,000,000. 
With the new governments willing to assume these 
obligations, the United States has extended its recog- 
nition to them. 

There can be no doubt that revolutions jeopardize 
both American investments and American lives. 
Furthermore, force of arms is to be deplored. The 
action having taken place and the new officials being 
willing to carry on, this government has taken the 
action that it should in the circumstances. 





An Off-Year Poll That was “Off” 


HE most unusual off-year election in history has 

been held, an election so close that neither Re- 
publicans nor Democrats are at all sure even to-day 
whether the one party or the other will organize the 
two branches of the 72nd Congress. With the division 
of strength extremely close as a result of the balloting, 
the death of a single Republican senator in a state that 
elected a Democratic governor would turn numerical 
control of the upper branch from the Republicans to 
the Democrats. Similarly, any vacancies in the House 
could deprive the Republicans, who now seem to have 
the slenderest of majorities, of the power to organize 
the lower chamber. Supremacy will be demonstrated 
only when the Congress is assembled in extra or 
regular session. 

Viewed dispassionately, the election was a victory 
for the Democratic party in that it succeeded in all 
but wiping out the overwhelming Republican ma- 
jority of more than one hundred in the House and 
reducing the Republican majority in the Senate al- 
most to the vanishing point. However, unlike other 
off-year elections in which overturns have occurred, 
the opposition failed to capture either branch. The 
Republican party was hurt but not routed. 

It appears as though bloc control in its worst form 
will characterize the proceedings of the new Congress. 
Any hesitancy in predicting such control is due solely 
to a most unusual statement issued by seven recog- 
nized leaders of the Democratic party, in which they 
declared that their party “faces its duty with a firm 
determination to permit no thought of political ad- 
vantage to swerve it from the course that is best for 
the country.” 

There can be no doubt that the prime purpose of 
the statement was to reassure the country, which had 
been all but convinced during the days immediately 
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following the election that there would be a deadlock 
in Congress which would make a sorry mess of affairs 
of the Federal government until after the presidential 
election of 1932. Again, there can be no doubt that 
the statement does not square with the wishes of 
some prominent Democrats, as witness the remarks of 
Senator Glass of Virginia and Senator-elect Bankhead 
of Alabama. Nevertheless, the stand the outstanding 
leaders have taken and the acceptance of their state- 
ment at its face value by prominent Republicans dic- 
tate the advisability of awaiting further developments 
before reaching definite conclusions. 

The crippling of the Republican party and the re- 
turn of the Democratic party to formidable propor- 
tions were due to a variety of reasons, but none more 
important than unemployment and prohibition. As 
always is the case in times of industrial stress, those 
suffering financial reverses and out of employment 
turned spitefully on the Administration. Prohibition 
was an added major factor, wet Republicans turning 
against the dry nominees of their party to register 
their determination to bring about a change in exist- 
ing conditions. 

If the election did nothing else it gave new emphasis 
to the prohibition issue. Although the wet gains do 
not begin to permit control of either branch of Con- 
gress—the line-up seems to be 20 wets to 76 drys in the 
Senate, and 145 wets to 290 drys in the House—they 
were sufficiently large to bring the controversy into 
sharp relief. 

The election makes for two great battles in 1932, 
one between Republicans and Democrats for control 
of the government, and the other between wets and 
drys over the most vital issue in more than half a 
century. If this election was inconclusive, those of 
1932 promise to be decisive, with jockeying for ad- 
vantage probably marking all the intervening months. 





Malefactors of Great Wealth 


ACKETEERING is one of the newest words 
added to the vocabulary of the daily press. It is 
rapidly becoming one of the commonest. Scarcely a 
day passes without a report of some new manifestation 
of this latest device of America’s new-rich gangsters. 
The circumstances of each case vary widely. At bot- 
tom, however, each case is fundamentally alike. 
Under threat of violence, the gangster extorts money 
which is paid to him for “protection” against the 
gun he carries. 

We may as well admit that this is nothing less than 
the system of maffia which ruled Sicily for so many 
years. As was the case in Sicily, the greatest difficulty 
encountered in dealing with this system is the unwilling- 
ness of the victim to testify against his persecutor. 

Police Commissioner Mulrooney of New York 
recently put his finger on this crucial point. ‘‘Where 
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arrests are not made,” he said, “it is customary to 
allude to the cases as unsolved crimes. But in the 
majority of cases they should be called unpunished 
crimes. Often we know the motive for the crime and 
we know its perpetrators, but the reluctance of wit- 
nesses makes it impossible for us to prosecute.”” Why 
is the witness reluctant to testify? Obviously because 
he knows that if he testifies he will be marked for 
vengeance and because he also knows that the police 
have no real power to protect him against this ven- 
geance twenty-four hours of the day and night. 

We do not know, nor does anyone else know, how 
the reluctant witness is to be reassured and how this 
system of organized gang blackmail is to be broken 
up. We do know that the question constitutes a grave 
problem for our larger cities, that this problem is 
steadily increasing in importance, and that it chal- 
lenges the ability of modern urban communities to 
stamp out a despicable type of crime. And there is 
hope in the fact that the Federal authorities have 
expressed determination to lend a needed hand. 


Revolution on the Farms 


NE of the changes quietly revolutionizing the 

character of American life without the ac- 
companiment of newspaper headlines is reflected in a 
recent bulletin issued by the Census Bureau. This 
bulletin reports that between 1925 and 1930 the num- 
ber of farms in the United States decreased from 
6,371,640 to 6,297,877. 

This was a reduction of 1.2 per cent in as brief 
a period as five years. It carries forward a trend which 
has been in progress for some time. During the previ- 
ous five years, from 1920 to 1925, the number of farms 
decreased from 6,448,343 to 6,371,640. 

Plainly two things are happening. A good deal of 
land which makes for unprofitable farming is being 
abandoned. Meantime, small farms are being absorbed 
by large ones. Evidence of both changes is to be found 
not only in the decreased number of farms themselves 
but also in the decrease of farm population. In the 
past ten years more than 15 per cent of the people 
living on the farms have gone to the towns and cities. 
This is in part the result of the increasing use of 
mechanical equipment as a device for labor-saving, 
an innovation which becomes profitable as farms 
increase in size. 

No doubt these changes now in progress are ac- 
companied by hardship in many cases. Men who have 
put up a stubborn fight to make a poor piece of ground 
pay profits are at length compelled to abandon the 
effort. Other men who find that small-scale farming 
does not pay see their land sold under the hammer and 
incorporated into larger farms owned by their neigh- 
bors. 

Nevertheless, with due allowance for the distress 
which changing conditions may cause in individual 
cases, it seems clear that the change is in the right 
direction. Farming is not profitably organized in the 
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United States. It seems bound to go through the same 
fundamental process of shaking down and building 
over which other industries have experienced, par- 
ticularly with respect to the creation of larger units 
of production and the increased mechanization of 
power. 

Changes in this direction are far more fundamental, 
and far more likely to put farming on its feet as an 
industry, than are the elaborately artificial schemes 
for equalization fees and debentures championed by 
political leaders of the farm bloc. 





Power from de Sea 


N THE SUMMER of 1929 Georges Claude, French 
inventor, towed six thousand feet of iron pipe, 
weighing four hundred tons, to a point off the Cuban 
coast and prepared to sink it to the bottom of the sea. 
It struck a sand bar, snapped, and broke. Net loss: 
$500,000 and six months of work. 

Nothing daunted, M. Claude built another tube a 
mile in length and towed it to sea in June, 1930. It 
snapped also. Net loss: another $500,000 and more 
months of effort. 

Once more the job began afresh. M. Claude raised 
more capital in France and the United States, built a 
third tube at a cost of a million dollars, towed it to sea, 
and this time sank it to the place where he wanted to 
put the first one. 

The purpose of all this labor and all this expenditure 
of money? An attempt to experiment with M. Claude’s 
theory that it is possible to generate electricity by 
utilizing the difference in temperature between ocean 
water at the bottom and at the surface of tropical 
regions. The plan is to fill a great tank with warm 
surface water; subject this tank to exhaustion of air 
until the water boils, creating steam to operate a 
turbine; use the big tube to bring cold water from the 
bottom of the sea to cool the steam after it is exhausted 
from the turbine, condensing it back into water and 
creating a vacuum to operate an air pump and thus 
perpetuate the activity. 

We are in no position to judge either the theoretical 
or the practical merit of M. Claude’s plan. We do 
know that he is one of the most distinguished of mod- 
ern French inventors. What we admire in the present 
case is his stubborn pluck in the face of repeated 
failure and widespread skepticism. It is such pluck 


that has written the history of scientific progress from 
Galileo to Thomas Edison. 


Moral for Politicians 


O MANY prominent Republicans were defeated 
in the November elections—including William 
M. Butler, Henry J. Allen, Ruth Hanna McCormick, 


eight Republican governors, and a number of leaders 


of the House—that the victory of Dwight W. Morrow 
by a majority of more than 190,000 votes in a state 
which frequently goes Democratic stands out con- 
spicuously. No doubt many factors entered into this 
result. New Jersey is admittedly a wet state, and Mr. 
Morrow’s declaration in favor of conditional repeal 
must have won him many votes. His personal prestige 
as a former member of the greatest banking house in 
the United States and his unusually successful career 
as ambassador to Mexico doubtless played a part. In 
addition, it seems likely that a good many votes were 
turned his way by the campaign methods he consist- 
ently pursued. 

From beginning to end, there was no demagogy in 
Mr. Morrow’s campaign, no promise of prosperity, 
no flag-waving, no name-calling, no chest-thumping, 
and no hair-tearing. Mr. Morrow gave his opponent 
credit for being an honorable and intelligent man, with 
motives fully as praiseworthy as his own. He de- 
scribed the opposition party as composed of patriotic 
men and women who differed with his own party 
merely in regard to methods. He said of his own party 
that if it claimed credit for creating prosperity it must 
accept responsibility for hard times. He summed up 
his own opinion of prosperity and hard times by 
expressing his belief that the economic well-being of a 
nation lies for the most part beyond the control of 
politicians and depends rather upon the ability of 
individual business men to accommodate the supply 
of raw materials and finished products to the consum- 
er’s demand. 

In short, Mr. Morrow talked to the voters of New 
Jersey, not as an orator on the stump but as a neigh- 
bor chatting with a few friends at the corner drug 
store. There was no artifice in this. Mr. Morrow is 
naturally a straightforward man, accustomed to 
straightforward speech. He talked as he thought and 
thought as he pleased. No doubt he won many votes 
by the simple device of being himself and not a shadow. 





The Automobile Show 


NE WAY to measure the rapidity with which 
times change is to look back to reports of the 
early automobile shows held in the old Madison 
Square Garden in New York city, in the days when a 
fifty-mile drive on Sunday was high adventure. These 
were the days of rear-door tonneaux, of acetylene 
lights, of demountable rims that never demounted, 
of single-cylinder engines that panted on a grade of 
one per cent, of men who bought motorcars in the 
same spirit of adventure in which they now buy air- 
planes, and of women who were regarded as dare- 
devils if they ventured to take the driver’s seat. 
“Attendants at the Automobile Show expressed 
surprise”’—we are quoting now from the New York 
World of twenty-five years ago this month—‘“‘at the 
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interest shown this year by prospective women pur- 
chasers. . . . In New York there are few, if any, promi- 
nent women operators, but there is every indication 
that next year will see many women at the levers.” 

It is a far cry from these humble days of 1905 to the 
Automobile Show of 1930, to be held this month in 
New York city for the purpose of displaying a new 
series of convenient and efficient models. The auto- 
mobile trade has taken a gigantic stride in this interval 
of a quarter century. It is no longer an experimental 
venture. As much as any single industry, it is the 
backbone of American prosperity. Its orders for steel 
determine in substantial measure whether the mills 
of the country are marking time or humming with 
activity. Its shipments are an important factor in car 
loadings and the income of railways. Its factories give 
employment to more than a third of a million men and 
top all other industries in the value of their finished 
product. 

The year 1930 was a difficult year for many manu- 
facturers of motorcars. The business depression 
through which the country passed was reflected in 
decreased sales and reduced production. At the start 
of a new year the industry can look forward to a turn 
in the tide and resumption of its leadership in the 
direction of a revival of prosperity. 





Reorganizing the Farm Board 
IFFICULTIES experienced by the Federal Farm 


Board are being emphasized because of an- 
nouncements that the chairman, Alexander Legge, 
and two other members, Charles C. Teague of Cali- 
fornia and Samuel R. McKelvie of Nebraska, intend 
to resign in the comparatively near future. 

The truth is that all three accepted appointment 
for only one year, and have remained longer in office 
only at the insistence of President Hoover. Neverthe- 
less, their retirement, necessitating the reorganization 
of the Board, promises to be signalized by Western 
senators who will doubtless question the Administra- 
tion policies in dealing with the agricultural prob- 
lem and demand more drastic legislation to solve it. 

Such developments will be unfortunate. The Ad- 
ministration holds that it cannot approve the equal- 
ization fee, for the benefit of wheat and cotton growers, 
which Senator Borah and his followers in the Senate 
sponsor. They are insistent, however, that the legis- 
lation be enacted, arguing that it alone can rehabilitate 
the farming industry. 

It is because of such marked differences between the 
Administration and the opposition that undue empha- 
sis has been given the forthcoming retirement of the 
chairman and his colleagues. This emphasis disregards 
the real considerations. 

For example, Chairman Legge, recognized as a 
superman of business, finds it essential to return to 


his former position as president of the International 
Harvester Company. His business associates are said 
to be demanding that he resume the presidency of the 
company to help solve the difficulties which business 
conditions have brought upon them. 

Reviewing the work the Board has done since its 
organization, tangible results are seen in the manner 
in which it has stimulated coéperative marketing, 
particularly in the handling of cotton, tobacco, dairy 
products, and some other farm commodities. It has 
failed to maintain desired prices of wheat and cotton, 
but it must be remembered that it ran plump into the 
business slump which occurred only a few weeks after 
it was organized. 

Rarely has any group of men ever worked harder 
or with more devotion to a public task. They are de- 
serving of praise for the accomplishments they have 
made under serious handicaps. But for world-wide 
conditions over which they had no control, agriculture 
would be prosperous to-day, and in no small measure 
because of their efforts. As it is, they have registered 
progress. 


Foch and Pershing 


N THE LITERATURE of the World War several 
phases are readily discernible. While the war itself 
was being fought, most of the literature which it 
inspired was essentially romantic in spirit, tending to 
stress the note of glory and heroism rather than of 
suffering. 

This first literature was followed by a second type 
which swung to the opposite extreme. In place of the 
glory of war we had its misery, its cruelty, its wanton 
waste of men and effort. 

More recently we have had a third series of books 
which sought neither for the bright side nor for the 
dark side intentionally, but were content to mirror a 
great conflict in the straightforward chronicles of 
individual men—most of them privates, corporals, or 
sergeants—who came out of the experience of war 
with a story waiting to be told. 

Now that the privates and the corporals and the 
sergeants have spoken, it is eminently proper that the 
generals should have their turn. The memoirs of 
Marshal Foch and General Pershing will be published 
shortly. The story they tell will not deal, of course, 
with the emotional experiences of young men turned 
suddenly into soldiers and subjected to gunfire. In this 
sense it will be a less exciting story. But from the point 
of view of the historian it will be the most exciting 
story to be written. For Foch and Pershing made 
history in France. Their story is the story of momen- 
tous decisions, of heavy responsibility, and of strategy 


on so vast a scale as to dwarf comparisons with other * 


wars. 

The modern world has known few better soldiers 
than Foch and Pershing. We shall probably find that 
both men know how to tell their stories simply, di- 
rectly, and above all else with realism and candor. 
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Crushed Anthracite 


Che industry is struggling to regain hover 


By HOWARD MINGOS 


Photographs by Wendell McRae 


heated by oil or gas or electricity? “Non- 
sense!” the hard-coal men exclaim. “People 

will still burn anthracite a hundred years from now!” 
They hope so, fervently. But they have a stiff 
fight on their hands. Years of arrogant mismanage- 
ment, public-be-damned policies, and _ recurrent 


N MORE coal in a few years? Every home 


strikes have bred a popular fear of coal famines, 
extortionate prices, short weight, and poor fuel to 
disgust the customers and turn them toward substi- 
tutes. The hard-coal interests in recent years have 
lost a seventh of their business. 

Yet they have half a billion dollars invested in min- 
ing operations, not forgetting the huge aggregate 
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capital put into the trade 
by their wholesale and re- 
tail dealers. All this is too 
much to be lost without a 
struggle; so now they are 
groping about somewhat 
blindly but earnestly try- 
ing to sell more coal. 

Anthracite is hard coal, 
the kind our fathers burned 
to keep the house warm, 
and their fathers before them, throughout the North, 
as far west as Chicago, and south to Washington, 
D. C.—when they could afford it and get deliveries. 

Practically all of it lies rock-locked and deep under 
the mountains and valleys and rivers and towns of 
six counties in northeastern Pennsylvania. Some an- 
thracite is mined in Arkansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Virginia, but it is negligible, amounting to less 
than one per cent of the total. The hard-coal lands of 
the Keystone state have nourished a natural monop- 
oly, the first in this country. 

When the war of 1812 shut off soft-coal supplies 
from England, enterprising merchants went into the 
Pennsylvania wilderness and dug out this “stone 
coal,” which they carted into Philadelphia. They in- 
vented the closed stove especially for anthracite, a 


The classic blind mule is still used to haul coal to 
the bottom of the shaft, but he is rapidly being 
replaced by an electric competitor. Taken in the 
mines of the Hudson Coal Company, Scranton, Pa. 


Howard Mingos, a native of 
Pennsylvania, spent years in the anthracite 
coal fields. As a boy he was familiar with 
conditions under which the miner worked; 
later as a newspaper reporter he covered 
every phase of the industry. He made a 
special trip through the district solely to get 
the last word on the subject for this article. 


range for the kitchen, and 
a big, pot-bellied heater for 
the living room. The open 
hearth and fireplace slipped 
gently out of fashion. 

The first large compa- 
nies in the young republic 
were organized to mine and 
market anthracite. They 
built the first canals, link- 
ing together streams and 
rivers that arkloads of coal might be floated down to 
civilization at tidewater. They built the first railways, 
with gravity the sole motive power, and with wooden 
rails over which laden cars rumbled down the slopes 
direct from mine to canal. 

The first steam locomotive in America was the 
Stourbridge Lion, imported by the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company in 1829 to haul anthracite 
on its sixteen miles of gravity road to Honesdale, 
where the canal took up the burden and bore it 107 
miles to Rondout on the Hudson River. It was the 
forerunner of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
the Lehigh Valley, the Lackawanna, and others built 
primarily to take anthracite to market. 

The roads and mines built up that region and reared 
cities like Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazelton, Pittston, 
Carbondale, Nanticoke, Mauch Chunk, Pottsville, 
and hundreds of other towns. Anthracite led bitumi- 
nous a merry race until after the Civil War, when the 
growth of population and industries in the West and 
South steadily fostered the use of soft coal because 
it was cheaper and readily available in so many 
sections. 
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Six Hundred Feet Down 


Looking down into a shaft of the George F. Baker 
Colliery, Glen Alden Coal Company, Scranton, 
Pa. The pulley and its supporting frame carry the 
rope into the axis of the pit below. This machinery 
is a featureof the modern colliery above ground. 
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Yet twenty years ago, when bituminous mining had 
become a big industry in half the states of the Union, a 
fifth of the coal came from the anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania. Because it was cleaner, created less 
smoke and dust, and left fewer ashes it was known as 
the aristocrat among fuels; and 80 per cent of it, 
about 56,000,000 tons a year, went into the bins of 
private homes. 

Since then the market has been static. Save for a 
few ably managed and progressive companies the in- 
dustry has gradually become demoralized and, in the 
past five years, threatened with disaster. The operators 
and their merchants have been reaping what they 
sowed. 


Strikes and Rebellions 


Hundreds of mines were opened up in the ’80’s and 
’90’s, not only by the old canal and railroad companies 
but by independents and individuals. These became 
rich, put up overdecorated mansions, mingled socially 
and financially with the wealthy of New York and 
Philadelphia, and proudly dubbed themselves coal 
barons. They established local dynasties, gave the 
family name to squalid communities about their mines, 
and forced the workers into virtual serfdom. 

These poor people lived, for the most part, in com- 
pany houses little better than shacks. They had to 
trade at the company store, with all its attendant 
evils. Boys in their teens slaved all day and sometimes 
all night in the breakers or the mines, everybody con- 
stantly menaced by cave-ins, explosions, fire, and 
flood. Death was a daily visitor. The coal barons got 
away with it because their henchmen occupied the 
public offices. 

The new century brought rebellion and a series of 
strikes. John Mitchell—they are putting up monu- 
ments to him now—unionized the workers, led them to 
victory, and launched a program which even to-day 
is not completed, although wages have increased 190 
per cent and are comparable to those in other enlight- 
ened industries. Voluminous laws now guard the 
miner’s life and health. He can own his home, drive a 
car, and send his children to school. 


Last of the Coal Barons 


All that did not come in a year or two. Mitchell and 
his successors had to take their case to the public many 
times. The day of the coal baron was passing, and 
control of the collieries was shifting to the banks and 
corporations; but this made slight difference. Execu- 
tives in actual charge of the properties had been 
trained in the old school. They could not forget Baer. 

George F. Baer, of the Philadelphia & Reading, was 
the last outstanding leader of the old régime. An auto- 
crat, able but ruthlessly so, he fought the early strikes 
and effected compromises, then turned round and 
whipped his own colleagues into line to curtail output 
and maintain prices. 

He had a sense of humor too. When a clergyman 
wrote him plaintively and in pious tones seeking more 
consideration for the long-suffering public Baer replied 
with equal solemnity that the operators held the 
mines by divine right, and so forth. He was only 
joshing a meddler, of course; but the public took him 
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seriously, and so did a majority of the coal people. 
Long after Baer’s death in 1914 their attitude was 
that expressed by a sales agent who barked at a com- 
plaining dealer: 

“This is the way our people prepare their coal for 
market, and there’s nothing you can do about it. 
You'll have to take what we send and pay the price, 
and no questions asked.” 

The war caught them unprepared, with no extraor- 
dinary reserves above ground, and 1917 brought the 
coldest weather in years. Our soldiers were singing 
“Keep the home fires burning,” but it was difficult. 
Coal was distributed on the quota system—so much 
here, a little more there. Half of it would not burn. 
Rock, slate, dust, refuse, everything from the mines 
went through the crushers and, with little or no at- 
tempt at further cleaning, out to market. 

The strikes of 1922 and 1923, again threatening 
shortages as an excuse for higher prices and indiffer- 
ent quality, did not help any. Now appeared definite 
warning signs. Industrial plants were turning to fuel 
oil or buying electric power. The bituminous industry, 
with its market dwindling in that quarter, went after 
the anthracite trade, demonstrating that soft coal and 
its offspring, coke, might be burned anywhere without 
smoke. Still the anthracite operators did little about 
it. As an industry they supinely waited for the next 
strike, which broke in September, 1925. 

“Tt will last only a few weeks,” they said. ‘The 
men cannot afford to stay idle much longer.” 


Dawn of a New Day 


But they were out all winter. There were millions 
of tons in the reserve stocks at first, and the culm 
banks, or refuse dumps, were washed, culling further 
supplies. But the first cold spell brought graft, and 
it grew rampant. Retailers bribed wholesalers and 
their agents in order to procure delivery; then took it 
out on the consumer, who paid from $25 to $35 a ton 
for what was often one third rock and slate. They 
gave short weight. It put the hard-coal industry where 
it is to-day, fighting for existence. 

But new men have come into the industry in recent 
years, men of vision who have a clear picture of the 
havoc wrought by the practices of other days, and 
they are making a valiant fight for the anthracite 
industry. Whether or not they will succeed in over- 
coming the obstacles built up for them by the “coal 
barons” of the past, only time will tell. 

The chief menace is oil. About thirty million barrels 
were burned in American homes last year, a 20 per cent 
increase over 1929. Private homes in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, and the New England states 
(the stronghold of the anthracite trade) took two 
fifths of that oil in place of more than 3,000,000 tons 
of coal. 

An additional half million tons were displaced by 
manufactured gas, heating about 50,000 homes in 
those states. Like oil, it gained 20 per cent; and in 
many places, New York city for one, special rates for 
gas heating were not offered until the latter part of the 
year. 

The oil and gas companies are now waging aggressive 
campaigns further to weaken public confidence in 
coal. The anthracite people are badly harassed. But 
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they are preparing now to fight a decisive battle in 
the open. 

They claim that oil heating will ruin textiles and 
other house furnishings, and this is hotly denied. They 
hold that new devices now permit the use of coal at 
half the cost of oil or gas, and they are introducing 
various automatic stokers with all the mechanical ad- 
vantages of the competitors. This coal-feeding equip- 
ment enables one to use pea and buckwheat sizes at 
four or five dollars a ton less than he has been paying 
for egg, stove, and chestnut. 


Enough to keep the home fires of a good-sized city 
burning for a winter. This great pile of egg coal is 
worth about $600,000 and is heaped up at the Wy- 
oming Storage Plant of the Glen Alden Company. 





And throughout the coal trade they are patiently 
awaiting that day when, they say, furnace oil must 
become scarce and exorbitantly costly. Fuel oil is 
made available at present prices because it remains 
after the manufacture of gasoline. Until now the re- . 
finers have never been able to extract more than 40 
per cent of the gasoline, but new processes, reputedly 
successful, both in cracking and hydrogenation, prom- 
ise soon to take out the very last drop of gasoline 
and thus reduce crude-oil consumption accordingly. 
Logically the refiners will use their crude oil only to the 
extent that they can dispose of the more profitable 
gasoline. It may mean 60 per cent conservation and 
that much less furnace oil. 

Meanwhile the anthracite operators, most of them, 
are really trying to produce pure coal in unceasing 
quantities. They have signed a five-year agreement 
which may bring enduring peace with the workers, 
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both sides convinced that they can arbitrate grievances 
more advantageously than by destroying the market 
with strikes. 

They are trying to solve many other problems. A 
hundred-odd concerns produce anthracite. Few have 
more than one mine, but others, with recent mergers 
and holdings acquired during generations, now operate 
from fifteen to twenty-five collieries. Seven companies 
take out two thirds of the coal. Yet nowhere are con- 
ditions the same. 


What Operators are Up Against 


A mine may produce profits to-day and next year 
involve a loss. Mining costs vary as much as a dollar a 
ton in different sections—a big item when you con- 
sider that the operators are paid an average of only 
$5.22 (about $8 for the larger sizes and $2 for the 
small), loaded for shipment. 

Some of them have near-by markets, others little or 
none. On the average they work only two thirds of the 
year, and seasonal lay-offs cause local business de- 
pression. Old workings cave in, let down the surface, 
and wreck their own property and that of others, 
private and public buildings, homes, streets, and in- 
dustrial plants. That makes a company unpopular. 
Now they are beginning to invite the public in to see 
how efficiently they are getting out anthracite and 
why it costs so much. 

From 12 to 26 beds of coal lie one over another, 
some as deep as 2,000 feet. It must be removed care- 
fully without destroying the shafts and tunnels leading 
ever on into veins as yet untapped or which have been 
mined only once. Years ago only the best coal was 
taken out, and then only the chunks which after 
blasting could be pulled toward the miner with a long- 
toothed rake. Once two thirds of the coal was left 
behind; now two thirds comes up, and all that is used. 

For each ton of coal brought up, nine tons of fresh 
air must be pumped down through the miles of passage- 
ways to drive out gases and let the workers breathe. 
And oddly, a tenth of the anthracite is used in mining 
and preparing it for market. 


No Longer “The Public be Damned” 


In the past few years most of the collieries have 
been electrified and old methods discarded. The Hud- 
son company has more trackage below ground than 
all the subways in America combined. The Glen Alden 
company, now the largest of all, with 25 separate 
workings yielding about a fifth of the total production, 
has 26,000 workers underground. They send up 50,000 
tons a day, an average of nearly two tons a man. But 
relatively few are miners, technically speaking. The 
others operate the 600 electric engines, drive the 1,200 
mules, and see that the 36,000 mine cars are loaded and 
brought to the surface. The Glen Alden power plants 
in one district alone could supply light and power to 
the entire city of Scranton. 

Still that is only one phase of operations. A colliery 
carries in stock some 17,000 different supplies, from 
wire rope to steam and electric engines. And unlike 
bituminous, 90 per cent of which goes to market the 
way it is mined, anthracite must be crushed, separated 
from rock and other impurities, washed, cleansed, 


sifted, and sized and washed again. They now speak 
pridefully of their new coal laundries. The grim and 
dirty wooden breaker familiar to generations is rapidly 
being replaced with skyscrapers of steel and glass, 
where visitors, even women in silk dresses, now follow 
the black diamonds through all stages of preparation 
without encountering more dust than they find on the 
streets. 

They see the coal come out of the mine to the tipple 
and dumped into the shakers, moving up an incline for 
first sorting, thence to the top of the breaker, down 
into the crushers, and out onto screens to be jiggled 
and sifted into nine or ten sizes, again through one of 
the various and veryscientific methods which isolate the 
coal from rock and other refuse—continuously laved 
and pummeled by water until, as it runs out into rail- 
road cars, one can pick up a handkerchief full of this 
wet coal and carry it home without soiling the linen. 

Modern machinery has taken the place of much 
manual labor. Only one out of every seven employees 
works above ground; and they assert that the ma- 
chines turn out better coal than humans ever did. After 
a car is loaded for shipment the inspectors take out a 
sample of several pounds. This is dipped into sul- 
phuric acid. The coal floats, the rest sinks, and by 
that the quality is judged. From 2 to 7 per cent of 
impurities are permitted, depending on the size; and 
if below standard the whole carload goes back through 
the breaker. 


Is There a Way Out? 


Several companies are trade-marking their product. 
One stains much of its coal blue, by means of a patent 
process for spraying just before it runs out into the 
railroad gondolas. Dealers advertise this blue coal as 
representing the best they have to sell. Another com- 
pany has trade names for various sizes. There is much 
of this internal competition. 

The operators agree that they cannot lower produc- 
ing costs. Aside from fixed charges, insurance, taxes, 
and annual salaries, and though they may be taking 
out coal only 200 days a year, maintanence must be 
constant night and day the year round—pumping, 
inspection, timbering, and repairing keeping the over- 
head high. It is essential to safety. Despite improved 
conditions and fewer accidents, danger is ever present 
underground, and 500 men are killed each year. 
Still, wages form 60 per cent of the operating costs. 

Ironically, the railroads are receiving a large share 
of the blame for the dwindling market. Once the ser- 
vants of the mines, the roads are now the masters, for 
they haul 85 per cent of all coal sold, the rest being 
trucked to local consumers. The operators say that 
freight rates are far too high, and they have a com- 
mittee fighting for reductions, especially to the West 
and Canada. They say they should have good markets 
as far distant as Chicago, and they credit the rates 
rather than the last strike with having halted three 
of the four million tons once shipped annually to the 
Great Lakes ports. 

There is no outlook for better foreign markets. 
Nearly all the anthracite exported has been going to 
Canada—slightly more than three million tons a year; 
but of late the Dominion has been taking some an- 
thracite from abroad. And New (Continued on Page 105) 
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. is building he our chihdvern a heritage 
| pw wee wed health 


By MARIE M. MELONEY 


OME of us believe that the suffering of the World 
War was not borne in vain. I have in. mind the 
day when an order was issued in Brussels that 

all pets except pedigreed stock would have to be killed 
for food; the old and young were starving. 

That week the school children of Brussels walked in 
procession before the American Commission. There 
was a purpose back of this. It was necessary to look 
upon these young inheritors of a broken nation and 
bring something other than abstract sympathy to their 
problem; it was necessary for coldly practical eyes to 
look on them and appraise the chances of survival left 
in them. Upon this appraisal was to be determined the 
distribution of what remained of the food. 

Out of the ranks stepped one child wrapped in a blue 
cape. Hurrying to the feet of Herbert Hoover, she 
threw back her coat and held up a little rabbit, begging 
that her pet be saved. 

That day marked a change in Herbert Hoover. It 
does notseem too much to say it marked a turning point 
in the history of the human race. From that hour Mr. 
Hoover saw one all-absorbing task ahead of him. He 
must save the children of Belgium; later it became 
the children of Germany, Austria, France, Poland, and 
all the stricken countries. Then, with his job done in 
Europe, he came back and became the leader of the 
modern crusade for the protection of child life in Amer- 
ica. 

The agony of Belgian children was a terrific price to 
pay, but one cannot say it was wasted. Out of it came 
rich rewards for the human race and particularly for 
this nation. 


A Blunder and a Boomerang 


More frequently than not bad blunders are profit- 
able. It is the fairly well done undertaking that some- 
times prevents a better one from being accomplished. 
I remember hearing Theodore Roosevelt deplore the 
writing of a certain shipping book by a well-known 
novelist. The book had been well received by people 
who knew nothing about Merchant Marine problems. 

“Too bad, too bad,” said T. R. “He has prevented a 
better man from doing a good job.” 

That was at the beginning of the World War. About 
that time, when Herbert Hoover had taken on the 
gigantic task of feeding the devastated areas of Bel- 
gium and France and had helped to organize refugees 
from all over Europe, someone in the government did a 
wholly bad job. Mr. Hoover had cabled back to the 
States that, among other things, Europe desperately 
needed butter fats. Some well-meaning unskilled 
worker in the government thereupon prepared a 


pamphlet to be sent broadcast over the nation, urg- 
ing housekeepers to use only skimmed milk in their 
families, so that butter fats could be shipped to the 
multitude of suffering people abroad. The pamphlet 
went further; it gave elaborate directions for the use 
of skimmed milk. Thousands and thousands of copies 
were printed and distributed. 


American Children Fed First 


It was inevitable that so bad a blunder should come 
to the knowledge of men and women who would realize 
the danger hidden behind this plea. One of those who 
read the pamphlet was Sally Lucas Jean, then doing 
public health work in Maryland. She lost no time in 
getting to Washington. At that time Mr. Hoover was 
in America on one of his flying visits from Europe. 
She saw him and told him of the pamphlet which 
had been issued. 

“Tf this advice is followed,” she warned, “it will 
ruin the next generation of Americans! Children must 
have whole milk.” 

Before Miss Jean had finished her first sentence, 
Herbert Hoover had grasped the significance of the 
challenge. The two Hoover children had traveled much 
in far places, where their feeding was a problem that he 
and his wife had faced together. Early in his life he had 
learned that children must be fed on good, wholesome, 
creamy milk. Dietitians and other highly trained men 
and women were immediately called to Washington to 
set up an educational food department under Martha 
Van Rensselaer, head of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell. 

To prevent similar mistakes in the future, he real- 
ized, it was imperative that all advice on food con- 
servation should be based upon a perfectly safe scale 
of feeding American children first. The dietitians, the 
child specialists, the home-economics leaders in the 
country were brought together, and with them he left 
the problem—a problem brought to the fore by that 
skimmed-milk blunder. And out of this organization 
sprang a new health group for children—the Child 
Health Organization, with the famous Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt at its head. 

After the Armistice, Mr. Hoover’s relief work spread 
over the map of Europe. He organized feeding centers 
and housing centers, nutrition and nursing groups. 
He saw but one thing in Europe to do at that time, and 
that was to save the young generation. To others he 
left most of the wrangling for agreements, the discus- 
sion of settlements, the signing of treaties. With stead- 
ily widening boundaries of suffering, his was the task, 
more even than in time of battle, of saving lives. 
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I have seen books that have come out of Poland; 
great books, twice the size of an encyclopedia—half a 
dozen of them. On the first page of each book are in- 
scribed words which, translated into English, mean: 
“We were starving and he fed us; God bless Herbert 
Hoover.” The pages that follow—all of them—are 
covered with the uncertain childish signatures of hun- 
dreds of thousands of little folk, younger than ten. 
It is the record of a nation saved. And as it was in 
Poland, so it was in Germany and Austria and Bel- 
gium and France and the smaller lands. 

The day came when eastern and central European 
nations could carry on their own relief and recon- 
struction work. Mr. Hoover came home. Now, with 
“Lou Henry” and the two boys, he was going to Cali- 
fornia to the home she had planned and he had built; 
never had he known what it really meant to live long 
in his own home. 

He landed in New York—to find that there was a 
job to do. He was called into a meeting which was to 
close out the machinery of service which remained 
after war emergency. Before the week was out he was 
in Washington facing a mountain of work. A week 
later he was back in New York. I remember well his 
meeting with Dr. Holt at that time. Mr. Hoover 
had been almost overwhelmed by the loss of life in 
Europe—the destitution of a multitude of children, 


the knowledge that many had died for the lack of 


food. It was natural that he should say something 
to Dr. Holt about the deplorable child mortality in 
Europe. 

This was Dr. Holt’s answer: “Think of our own 
country. One child out of every seven born in the 
United States dies before it is a year old. It has been 
estimated that 80 per cent of the children born in this 
country come into life with a chance to be normal, 
useful, happy people. The draft proved to us that 
about 18 per cent of our young men between 21 and 31 
were physically and mentally unfit for military service. 
The gap between represents the cheated children.” 

Then Mr. Hoover asked a question that is character- 
istic of the man: “‘What can we do about this?” 

A lifetime of discouraging experience prompted Dr. 
Holt’s answer. “Education is a slow process,” he said, 
“and education alone can change those facts.” 


Face to Face with Tragedy 


As though the five preceding years had prepared him 
for this minute, Mr. Hoover got to his feet, his mind 
made up. “‘We have learned one thing in this dreadful 
war,” he told Dr. Holt—‘‘ we have learned that educa- 
tion can be spread quickly. We know that it costs a 
great deal of money to convince 120,000,000 people, 
but we have learned how to do it.” 

So he canceled his appointments for the next day, 
and he and Dr. Holt spent long hours studying causes 
of mortality, of illness, of handicaps. When they had 
finished they were face to face with the greatest 
tragedy of American child health—the fact that the 
knowledge to prevent this terrific sacrifice of child 
health and child life was here, but that only a rela- 
tively small group was benefiting by it. 

A few weeks after Mr. Hoover and Dr. Holt met in 
New York, the Hoovers gave a dinner of one hundred 
covers in their Washington home. Officials and workers 
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in the most important of child-health groups in the 
country sat down together. 

Hoover had not, at that time, learned to speak to 
large groups. It was in the days when, facing an au- 
dience, he would bow his head and “‘talk into his 
shirt.” Public dinners, public tributes appalled him. 
But on this occasion he forgot himself. He was once 
more facing devastation. In his mind’s eye there was 
martialed an enormous army of handicapped children. 
Back of them was this group of men and women who 
knew what to do about it—specialists who knew the 


cure. 


Hoover Would Raise the Money! 


Upon a card in Mr. Hoover’s hand were written 
five words; words that summed up the great handicaps 
of American children. 

“Tuberculosis.” The war upon that had progressed 
farther than the fight against many of the other afflic- 
tions. Its control was organized, financed, and 
efficient. 

“Cardiacs.” So much could be done in childhood to 
protect the heart. So few knew anything about it. 

“Cripples.”” Hundreds of thousands of children were 
limping their way through life who might have romped 
and run joyously with the rest. 

“Blindness” and “Deafness.” The blind, who al- 
most invariably might have been saved with a little 
education and the enforcement of a few simple laws, 
and the deaf, whose hearing in many cases could have 
been saved partially or entirely had certain facts been 
known and heeded. 

There, scribbled upon the card, were the enemies of 
child health and happiness. And here were the men and 
women who had the weapons with which to fight those 
enemies. 

Hoover lifted his head and his eyes and looked into 
the faces of some of America’s great medical men. All 
over the land, he told them, graves would be dug that 
year for children who might have lived could their 
parents have been given the knowledge that was con- 
centrated in that room. 

In his heart, I think Mr. Hoover had some patience 
with the medical ethics which compelled a physician 
to abstain from public utterances lest he be regarded 
as seeking publicity. But, as he spoke, he put medical 
ethics on a new and a higher plane. There was an 
obligation to save life, he said, regardless of the feelings 
of men who might beaccused by the thoughtless of ad- 
vertising themselves. 

After he had given his challenge it was quite consist- 
ent with his way of working that he should open the 
road for them to travel. 

“Doctors are poor money raisers,” he told them. 
And they laughed a little self-consciously. He had not 
meant to be funny. It was a serious and tragic fact to 
him. It was hard to raise money. The government war 
taxes were just being levied and had begun to be felt. 
Many previously generous givers had become suddenly 
cautious. 

Mr. Hoover knew this. He also knew that if there is 
one thing in which successful doctors and surgeons in- 
variably fail, it is in the raising of money. But he had 
a cure for the situation. He told the doctors and the 
public-health workers that if they would all get 
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together and give the entire nation the benefit of their 
knowledge, he would assume responsibility for raising 
enough money to do the job. 

That was a trump card. There wasn’t a physician in 
the room who didn’t feel that he would play the game 
with the man who would take unto himself the un- 
happy and distasteful task of getting the money for 
carrying on health work. And Mr. Hoover kept his 
promise. 

That night the American Child Health Association 
came into being with Mr. Hoover as its president. One 
of the first jobs it undertook was a complete scientific 
survey of 86 typical American cities. Men and women 
were put in the field to study every phase of child 
health and protection—milk supply, sanitation in 
schools, housing, playgrounds, home environment, 
public-health stations, health education in schools, 
moral and physical conditions in motion-picture thea- 
ters and other amusement centers. Thousands and 
thousands of children were given complete physical 
examinations. 

When the survey was completed the statisticians did 
their jobs. The result was a book which became a sort 
of child-health Bible. This was no superficial job. It 
took years to complete. And it gave us a chart to 
sail by. It has been sent broadcast over America. It 
has gone into foreign countries all over the world. 

In the meantime the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation undertook to teach the American people as a 
whole the fundamental principles of child health. Life- 
insurance companies, for example, sent out literally 
millions of pieces of literature—facts which would 
save life. 


May Day for Health 


A branch of the work known as the division of 
publications and promotions, which later came under 
the direction of Mrs. Henry Breckenridge, was organ- 
ized to spread general knowledge of health education. 
It was Aida de Acosta Breckenridge who, with her 
almost-blind eyes, had seen the need of the Wilmer 
Institute at Johns Hopkins, and it was she who col- 
lected the several millions of dollars which have made 
that Foundation for the study and cure of blindness 
one of mankind’s blessings. She had been saved from 
total blindness herself, but before this was accom- 
plished she had said, “Even though I lose my sight I 
shall not lose my insight.” 

It was a happy choice. Within a year her fertile 
mind had turned out one of the most dramatic and 
useful ideas in the whole education movement. 

May Day until then, had been the day of riots and 
rebellion. Standing on the Champs Elysées and watch- 
ing a parade of malcontents go by, Mrs. Breckinridge 
resolved: ‘‘There shall be a new May Day. Every 
school, every church, every highway in the land on 
that day shall carry a challenge for the life of chil- 
dren.” 

Within twelve months she had accomplished this 
dream. Child Health May Day has become a national 
féte. The labor unions were the first to support her. 
The churches and big business, chambers of commerce 
and women’s clubs quickly rallied to her support. 
Instead of parades of disturbers of the peace, mil- 
lions of little feet marched down the main streets of 


American cities and towns, carrying reminders of their 
heritage; demanding that that heritage take prece- 
dence over lesser things. 

Each year this idea spread over more and more coun- 
tries. Mr. Hoover saw the possibilities in this and other 
projects for the awakening of the American conscience 
to the need of the child. May first became a day on 
which the findings of obscure scientists working on 
their various projects were brought out into the open 
and told in simple words. 

About this time, Mr. Hoover was asked to write a 
message. The transcribing of his thoughts to paper is 
an arduous labor. But he went into his workshop at 
the back of the S Street house in Washington and, 
on a small piece of paper, drew up “The Child’s Bill 
of Rights.” Although millions of copies of this deca- 
logue have been printed, it bears repeating until it shall 
be known by heart. 


“Tf I Become President!” 


That other great tragedy that befell America—the 
Mississippi flood in the spring of 1927—also served 
a constructive purpose. I was with Mr. Hoover on 
that relief project, and I shall not forget with what 
shocking force he realized the poverty and suffering 
in one portion of his own land. In between all the im- 
mediate and necessary features of relief, he made note 
of the urgent need of child-health education in the 
afflicted areas, and he rushed workers to the field and 
projected plans which would take years to complete. 

During the hectic days of the pre-convention cam- 
paign it was not uncommon for Mr. Hoover to leave 
his office, filled with politically minded gentlemen who 
had ways and means of swinging this state or that, 
and hurry back to a large room where men and women 
sat around a long table discussing housing and child- 
health measures. He never failed to attend these 
meetings. After the nomination and his trip to Cali- 
fornia for his acceptance speech, he returned to Wash- 
ington to face a small army of job hunters, advisers, 
political well-wishers, and friends. 

Privately he said to me one day, “If I become Presi- 
dent I shall at least accomplish one thing. I will use 
that position and that power to concentrate the best 
forces in the country on a new kind of children’s cru- 
sade. We have got to lower child mortality, increase 
the chance of health and happiness for every boy and 
girl.” 

Whatever else has happened since March 4, 1929, 
certain it is that Herbert Hoover set about to do his job 
for the children of this country. 

One of the first big projects he launched is the move- 
ment known as The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. During the past year thou- 
sands of highly trained men and women have been 
studying all the problems of child life in every state 
of the union. The medical profession, educators, public- 
health workers, directors of athletics, home-economics 
specialists, housing experts, and many others have 
formed subcommittees to work on this important 
subject. 

All these groups were represented in a three-day 
conference held in Washington just before Thanks- 
giving—a conference that marked the real beginning of 
one of the most vital movements in our history. 









Where Two Nickels are No Dime 


By EDWIN P. NORWOOD 


O TWO nickels make a dime? We have always 
been led to believe so. And yet there is at 
least one place where the contrary is true. 

That is in the paying department of the Ford Motor 
Company. Neither, according to its way of viewing 
monetary matters, will a pair of quarters pass for a 
half-dollar; nor yet two “halves” find acceptance in 
place of a dollar bill. 

Wherein lies the catch? There is none. The state- 
ment is simply one of fact. The men who each day fill 
pay envelopes at the Rouge Plant in Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, would no more think of accepting two nickles in 
lieu of a dime than a Ford mechanic would consider 
accepting two half-inch bolts when what he needs is 
one an inch in size. 

There are several reasons for this never deviating 
rule; but before detailing them it will first be best to 
inquire into the procedure that leads up to this seeming 
paradox. 

Not many, perhaps, are familiar with the Ford 
system of paying shop employees. Indeed, it was not so 
long ago that the proprietor of a tent show conceived 
the idea of arranging his route so as to exhibit some- 
where near Dearborn the day following pay day. 
Figuring that would be a time when money would be 
unusually plentiful, he sent an agent ahead to ascertain 
the date. In due course, this word went back to him: 
“One time as good as another. Every day is pay day 
here.” 

And that is true. For the wage received by the shop- 
man is always for two weeks’ work. And by staggering 
the payroll procedure approximately 10,000 men, out 
of the total force of 100,000, are paid each day of the 
work-day month. The purpose of this method is two- 
fold. To begin with, it is good for business in general 
because the plan puts money into more frequent cir- 
culation. Again, it practically eliminates the time that 
men would lose were throngs of them obliged to stand 
in line, as would be the case if pay days came but 
twice a month or even once a week. 


How Ford Pays His Men 


That is a matter upon which Henry Ford has a most 
decided opinion. No man who has been at work all day 
should ever be obliged to stand about waiting for his 
pay. Once it is due he should be able to get it quickly 
and be off for home. Even stronger opinions are held 
regarding men who have left off the night shift. Instead 
of forcing them to accommodate themselves to so- 
called “‘office hours,” or to make a trip back to the 
plant later in the day, Henry Ford has seen to it that 
the paying office accommodates itself to the men. It is 
open for business at eight o’clock each morning. 

The pay check which is attached to every time card 
advises its holder exactly when his money will be ready 
for him. Always this synchronizes with his quitting 
time. He goes directly to the paying office, presents 
and signs the pay check (which acts as a receipt), gets 
his envelope, and is on his way. Meanwhile he has 


been provided with a new time card which covers an 
additional fortnight’s time. 

That is the concluding step in the transaction. The 
first finds inception in the payroll department. Here, 
on the second floor of the Motors Building, forty men 
spend an average of four hours each day preparing the 
payroll that covers the 10,000 men who will be paid on 
the morrow. The clerks work from time cards that 
have been used by this particular group. Each card 
shows the individual’s rate of pay, while the successive 
time-clock impressions denote the hours and minutes 
that he has been on the job. Calculating machines 
figure the time against the rate and so disclose the 
amount of money due. This figure is then placed upon 
the outside of an envelope which bears the name and 
the number of the man to whom it will eventually be 
given. 


Ten Thousand Envelopes 


The entire lot having in this manner been reduced to 
dollars and cents, there next comes the business of 
determining the exact total in money that must be 
got from the bank to meet these 10,000 obligations. 
Were this a mere question of adding noughts and digits 
it would be a simple enough matter. But—and here 
we approach the proposition touched upon in an 
earlier paragraph—the total now to be sought pertains 
not only to amount but likewise to kind. Let us assume 
that we have before us an envelope on the face of which 
appears the sum of $87.60. That envelope will require 
exactly seven different pieces of money to fill it. Break- 
ing the figure down to the minimum number will mean, 
and in Ford paying practice can only mean: One $50 
bill, one $20 bill, one $10 bill, one $5 bill, one $2 bill, 
one 50-cent piece, and one dime. 

But, you may say, why not two $20 bills and another 
of $10 denomination in place of the $50 note; or any 
one of several other combinations? Such might be ac- 
ceptable to you or to me or even to the man to whom 
it will be paid; but not to the paying office. And there 
is no use arguing the point. Certainly the payroll de- 
partment never does. Instead it sets to work and re- 
duces the entire envelope amounts into least possible 
pieces of money. This is done with the use of “‘money 
machines” which automatically type and then total 
these pieces in kind. 

However, for a reason later to be noted, this treat- 
ment is not accorded the 10,000 envelopes as a whole. 
Instead they are divided into groups. Each group will 
average 150 envelopes and is termed a “‘section.”” The 
requirements of each section are tabulated on distri- 
bution sheets. Guided by these sheets, the department 
next orders from the bank the exact number of $50 
bills, the exact number of $20 bills, and so on, needed 
for each section. 

To the paying office, then, go these segregated sec- 
tions of envelopes; and to it from the bank come 
packages of money, each package identifiable with its 
particular section. Upon receipt (Continued on Page 107) 
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The Four Doctors, from John Singer 
Sargent’s painting hanging in the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine. 
Left to right—Dr. Welch; Sir William 
Osler, who in addition to his brilliant 
surgery was noted for his work on the 
principles and practice of medicine; 
Dr. William S. Halsted, also known 
for his surgery; and Dr. Howard A. 
Kelley, gynecologist and obstetrician. 


William Henry Welch 


(| or extraordinary lo the common henith 


By STEPHEN BONSAL 


' N THEN the man whom all the world proclaims 

its great apostle of preventive medicine was 

a plump little boy, growing up to be a Yale 
man in the foothills of the Berkshires around Norfolk 
in Connecticut, he gave few indications, it is said, of 
the fact that in a few decades presidents and kings 
and learned societies and the unlearned laymen in 
thousands, would take delight in honoring him. How- 
ever, he did very well in school and college; and in 
medical school he won a prize, a powerful microscopic 
lens (there were not so many in those days as now), 
which helped to shape his life and incidentally the 
development of preventive medicine. 

Later William Henry Welch took postgraduate 
courses in France and Germany, but it was probably 
only when he became an interne at Bellevue Hospital 
in New York that he received that impact with the 
suffering of the poor of a great city which determined 
his course in life. It was a dismal outlook that 


confronted young Welch at Twenty-sixth Street and 
the East River. There was the morgue—and what a 
morgue it was! And there was the lopsided steamer with 
the coffins on one deck and on the other the lame, the 
halt, and the blind, the derelicts and the defeated 
of the great but callous city that was sloughing off, 
as best it could, those of its inhabitants who had lost 
out in mind, body, or estate. 

To-day the miracle to which Welch contributed can 
be summed up in the words of Dr. Wynne, New York 
City’s commissioner of health: “On Manhattan Island 
and the adjacent shores stands the healthiest big city 
in the world.” 

But in those days the panorama of human misery 
unfolded at Bellevue impressed very deeply the son 
of the country doctor in Connecticut. The young 
man had wonderful charm of manner. He was ex- 
ceedingly competent, and many fashionable physi- 
cians in the city—the Flints and the Delafields—were 
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opening their offices to him. His lines, to all appear- 
ances, were to be cast in pleasant places; but there 
was ever before him this panorama of human woe. 
Gradually Welch found his mission. He would become 
a pathologist. He would not only enlist in the war 
against disease, he would start a campaign for the 
prevention of disease. 

There was not a single properly equipped patho- 
logical laboratory in the United States. To-day Dr. 
Welch has behind him benefactors who back his 
crusades with blanket checks for millions; but in those 
days he had to equip his plant in the Bellevue “dead 
house” from the slender profits of his private practice. 
Tony Pastor, the incomparable comedian of Four- 
teenth Street, was a grateful patient and a valuable 
one. He drummed up a large if not particularly lucra- 
tive practice for the young doctor. 

When Welch made his decision to sink or swim as 
a pathologist many of his friends and well-wishers 
thought the young man a little mad. Simon Flexner, 
to-day his good friend and colleague, tells an amus- 
ing story of how at this time the admirers of the 
young scientist gathered together and 
agreed that “poor Welch has made the 
mistake of his life.” 

The little pathological laboratory was 
without any assistance from city or 
state or institution. It was a going con- 
cern, but it limped every now and then 
from want of funds. Welch kept it 
going—somehow—but he knew the lim- 
itations of the human animal too well 
to assume that he could continue, for 
long, working twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four. At this juncture some of 
the doctors in New York who had kept 
their eyes open talked to Andrew Carne- 
gie about this dauntless pioneer in pa- 
thology. The result was that Mr. 
Carnegie made a donation of fifty thou- 
sand dollars to help along the work. 
The doctors hastened to Welch with the 
good news—and found him to their hor- 
ror decided upon another one of those 
“mistakes.” 

“Tt is splendid of Mr. Carnegie—but 
I am going to Baltimore. I have just 
signed an agreement with President 
Gilman to start the Johns Hopkins 





D.. Welch has done 
more for public health than any 
other American. He developed the 
sciences of pathology and of pre- 
ventive medicine. Johns Hopkins 
gave the young doctor his chance, 
and he gave it world renown. 
Right—Dr. Welch, with President 
Hoover and his family, on the oc- 
casion of the recent celebration 
in honor of this great physician. 


Medical School.” Thus did Baltimore become the world 
shrine of those who study preventive medicine. In a few 
days Welch found himself sitting with a galaxy of men 
the like of which has never been seen before or since. 
There were Sylvester the mathematician and Rowland 
the physicist, Brooks the zodlogist and Gildersleeve 
the Hellenist. Through the bequest of Johns Hop- 
kins, the Quaker merchant of Baltimore, this assem- 
blage of talent was possible. Gilman told Welch to go to 
Europe to visit all the schools and all the clinics where 
he had studied, and not to return until he was pre- 
pared to found a medical school which would not 
merely turn out doctors but would offer facilities for 
original research and investigation greater than any 
other in the world. That is exactly what Welch ac- 
complished. 

When Dr. Welch consented recently to play his 
part in the Jubilee Celebration planned in his honor, 
and to accept the tributes heaped upon him by ad- 
mirers and well-wishers at home and abroad, he did 
so only because he felt that there was little of the 
personal in the whole show. He is about the only 
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survivor of the men of the first health crusade which is 
now transforming the world, and he feels that he is 
merely a symbol, a convenient peg upon which a 
grateful people can hang its tokens of gratitude and 
appreciation. And he realizes that if the crusade is to 
go on, from time to time the world must be permitted 
to take an account of progress. 


Epidemies—T hen Health Crusades 


“Yes, in the past fifty years we have witnessed revo- 
lutions in medicine,” admits the doctor. “Our new 
knowledge, painfully acquired, enables us to control 
the spread of many diseases. Cholera, yellow fever, 
diphtheria, bubonic plague, typhus, and malaria 
cannot ride roughshod over us as they used to do. 
But some of our old enemies are still in the ring, very 
much so indeed. Take for instance the diseases of the 
respiratory type, pneumonia and influenza. Well, we 
know they are directly conveyed and perhaps that 
they have something to do with the accumulation of 
people in cities—but we do not know much else. The 
splendid young fellows who are taking up the torch 
and the scalpel, and above all else the lenses, will have 
to contend with foemen worthy of their steel. And 
then the other fields—almost virgin soil. The diseases 
of nutrition and the diseases of the heart, which 
weigh so heavily on mankind to-day. And the gland 
secretions in the body—new worlds, new vistas, limit- 
less possibilities. 

“Then, of course, much is to be done in adding 
years to the span of human life. This is all very well, 
but what sort of life is to be added?” He thinks the 
next campaign in the health crusade should be to 
add not only to the years of life but to the years 
of health. 

Dr. Welch maintains that the brutal exactions of 
pestilence from time to time arouse man from his 
natural torpor and spur him on to sanitation cam- 
paigns which would otherwise flag. He recalls that 
epidemic of typhoid which ravaged the dwellers in 
the valley of a New England river in 1890. In this fatal 
year the river broke all bounds, and hundreds died. 
What was the result? Dr. Welch will tell you: “That 
epidemic led to the introduction of central filtration 
of public water supplies and other measures which 
have resulted in the control of water-borne typhoid 
in this country. Yes; there can be no mistake about 
it—that epidemic, in the long run, was a life saver.” 


A Yellow-Fever Pioneer 


Dr. Welch is very hopeful of the continued improve- 
ment in sanitary matters of our cities and townships. 
He argues that while we are far from reaching the 
absolute height in our sanitary ideals, there is com- 
fort in looking back and seeing what a long way we 
have come from utter darkness. He recalls the gu- 
bernatorial election in that great state on our Pacific 
Coast which was fought out and won on a platform 
maintaining that the public health officers were idiots 
and that the plague had not dared to cross the borders 
of this great sovereign state! 

As he sets store upon eye witnesses of pestilence and 
famine, I told Dr. Welch of scenes in Havana before 
our intervention, when yellow fever and smallpox cf 
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the very blackest description raged throughout Cuba. 
We talked of Dr. Finley, the charming old English 
doctor who spent forty years there and undoubtedly 
saw more yellow-fever cases than any other living man. 

Dr. Finley often recalled those unhappy days when 
Havana was famed for the fever, but it was a 
short tale he had to tell. “All I know,” he would say 
confidentially, ‘is that when you see the yellow- 
legged mosquito about you are going to have yellow 
fever too; and also that with every yellow-fever epi- 
demic there are a lot of yellow-legged mosquitoes 
about.” 

Dr. Welch is always glad to talk about other 
people’s exploits. “‘Finley was a splendid observer,” 
he remarked, “‘and Reed and the others who finally 
gave us our triumph over this pestilence were proud 
to recognize their obligation to him. His observation 
was helpful and remarkable, but he got no farther 
with it simply because he was not a pathologist; and 
if he had been he lacked the laboratory equipment 
without which a pathologist cannot work. The rough 
and ready experiments which he made to prove that 
the yellow-legged mosquito was the carrier of the 
deadly germ failed absolutely. His experiments nega- 
tived his own views. But he never gave them up. 
To-day, thanks to our equipment and the funds gen- 
erously placed at our disposal, we manage these 
things better, I think, and certainly more promptly. 
To-day we would get a cable and pack off an expedi- 
tion with an equipment such as Finley could never 
even have dreamed of; and very shortly we would 
have a report which might have an important bearing 
on the health of the world.” 


The World F ellowship of Health 


The great assemblage which met last spring in 
Memorial Hall in Washington to celebrate the glory 
of a victory—a victory, for a change, that had no 
victims—marked a milestone without a parallel in 
history. Synchronizing with the public tribute in our 
capital there were gatherings of grateful people on 
every continent and in every great city. There were 
notable meetings in Berlin and in Paris, in London 
and in Rio and in Tokyo. Indeed, the acclaim was 
universal and the promise of a continuance of the 
life-saving warfare was without a dissenting voice. 

As to what has been accomplished in the course of 
the crusade for safeguarding public health, no words 
are more authoritative than those of Dr. Welch him- 
self. His narrative, however, leaves out entirely all 
reference to his own leadership. Dr. Welch is a modest 
gentleman. 

The School of International Hygiene, in which Dr. 
Welch is interested and which the funds of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation made possible, patents no secrets 
and provides no preferential treatments. The doors of 
the school are open to the students of every land. 
To-day from Afghanistan to Argentina, from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Mekong, the pupils of Dr. Welch keep 
watch and ward over the health of the world. In his 
international campaign the doctor has brought into 
close kinship fifty nations. He has established a 
union to combat disease and improve the common lot 
which neither party politics nor tariff squabbles can 
disturb. 
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Why France is Top-Dog 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


The writer went to 
France to ascertain why that 
country, alone of all the 
major nations of the world, 
not only has no unemploy- 
ment but has imported no 
less than three million aliens 
to work in the fields and the 
mines, upon construction, 
and in the factories. His find- 
ings are helpfully revealing. 


Y NHE gold holdings of the Bank of 
France are now second only to 
those of the United States. Almost 

every factory in France has smoking 
chimneys. Portuguese workers have 
been imported in droves to reap the 
crops in southern France. Italians have 
swarmed over the border to do pick- 
and-shovel work. More than three 
hundred thousand Poles have been 
“permitted” to take jobs during the 
past three years—the French immi- 
gration policy being such that France 
can rid herself of those temporary 
workers any time conditions may war- 
rant. There is scarcely an unhappy 
countenance to be seen in this whole 
land. Business is not “booming”; it 
is much sounder than if it were. 

But why, in a world which, with the 
exception of a few small countries, 
faces the worst unemployment con- 
dition in many years, is there no 
unemployment in France—no unem- 
ployment, no want, no doles, no bread lines, no 
threats of communism and revolution? It is not 
because France does not know what unemploy- 
ment is. She knew great distress as late as 1920; 
and Poincaré’s beneficent reforms of 1927 had the 
immediate effect of throwing hundreds of thousands 
out of work. 

Not to enlarge upon the sorry unemployment condi- 
tion that exists in the great industrial nations, the 
exact figures of which are difficult to ascertain, we face 
certain questions, as an immediate and vital problem, 
which must be solved before the people of the world 
can achieve any permanency of ambitions and happi- 
ness. 





Germaine Krull 
In the Citroen plant, their speed unslowed by the world-wide de- 
pression, the wheels whir busily, turning out the “Fords of France.” 


Aside from bad periods like the present one—either 
the result of the stock-market crash of October, 1929, or 
of the conditions that themselves led inevitably to the 
inflation of credit and the resultant slump—how are 
we going to deal with these conditions that seem to 
indicate permanent irregularity in every industrial 
country: namely, seasonal hazards, climatic variations, 
shortages of material, changes in fashion and public 
taste, introduction of labor-saving machinery, merg- 
ers, trade-cycle phenomena, foreign competition, tariff 
changes at home and abroad? 

This does not by any means exhaust the list of rea- 
sons for permanent irregularity or unemployment, but 
it will suggest some of the best-known ones. The main 
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point is that this question of unemployment is perhaps 
the greatest problem the world has now to face. 
Already the greatest empire in the world is racked by 
it, without a single constructive and hopeful measure 
in sight for dealing with it. Already Germany is 
swamped by it, with no signs of improvement. What- 
ever the conditions in the United States may be by the 
time this article sees publication, it remains one of the 
most important problems we have to solve. 

With these general ideas in mind, then, and as a 
small contribution to the 
subject, I turned to the 
France of to-day to see 
whether any analogies or 
disparities might teach us 
something about our own 
national condition. 

In area, France is not so 
large as Texas. If you put 
together Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, France would be 
about that lump size. It is 
a gem of a country, in the 
nice distribution of arable, 
pastoral, and forest area, 
navigable rivers, water- 
power resources, and cli- 
matic variation. It is not 
singular that the French 
do not emigrate. If you 
were born there you 
wouldn’t emigrate either. 
And France is, in spite 
of her many industries, 
still mainly agricultural. 
Whereas six million peo- 
ple work in factories, nine 
millions toil on the land. 


Self-Sufficiency 


It is a country of small 
farmers. It is not true, as 
is sometimes stated, that 
there are no large land- 
holders in France; there are 
many such, but the small 
landholders are a majority. 

France, like the United States, is practically self- 
sustaining when she wishes to be. Last year’s wheat 
harvests were bountiful, so that France could sell 
wheat to Great Britain. 

Also, like the United States, France is a high- 
protection country. But unlike the United States, 
France can apply her tariff, or change her tariffs, 
without making much noise about it. The United 
States Senate debated the new tariff laws until the 
newspaper readers almost died of it; when France 
wishes to bar out a certain commodity, there is a 
quiet meeting and discussion, and presto! a change is 
announced. 

Professor Taussig of Harvard used to say that the 
United States would have prospered equally under 
either free trade or protection—that it was the chang- 
ing back and forth from one to the other that had 


Germaine Krull 





The beggars sleeping along the banks of the 
Seine or on the boulevards in the outskirts are 
an accepted part of the Parisian population. 
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caused economic disturbance, by unsettling business 
men and manufacturers. And, naturally, if you sub- 
scribe to that notion, it is all the more deadly to busi- 
ness when the process of changing the tariff is long 
drawn out, with continuous debate, publicity, and 
political backbiting. France escapes much of that. 

On the debit side, France suffers from a political 
diffusiveness that is appalling to one who is used to a 
two or three party government. With at least ten 
political parties always in the field, there is never a 
clear majority, and cabi- 
nets live on sufferance. The 
result is a levity, an irre- 
sponsibility, that amounts 
at moments to incredible 
stupidity. And _ politically 
the French have much in 
common with the old Athe- 
nians: no sooner does a 
leader show any particular 
ability than there is a fren- 
zied desire to kick him out. 

Poincaré would not have 
lasted from July, 1926, 
to November, 1928, ex- 
cept that France was at 
a crisis. 


Economy 


Another drag on the pro- 
ductive power of France is 
the plethora of civil em- 
ployees. They swarm. True, 
they are not well paid. One 
hardly knows how they 
manage to live. But there 
are far too many, and every 
Frenchman knows it. 

But on the credit side 
there are so many factors 
in French economic man- 
agement, as applied by 
individuals, families, com- 
munal units, and the na- 
tion, that only a few of the 
more striking ones can be 
dealt with here. Whether 
these factors explain the 
absence of unemployment in France at the present 
moment, the reader is to consider. 

Certainly there must be some connection between 
the French conduct of life and affairs, and their pros- 
perous national condition. Allow full value for the fact 
that France played the poor cripple toward the rest 
of her allies, somewhat beyond the time when she 
was actually in need of alms; allow that France was 
wily enough not to cry “enough” so long as there was 
a chance of getting one more thin dime out of Ger- 
many, England, or whoever possessed it and would 
part with it; add any benefits you wish that have 
accrued from the generosity or the fortuitous contribu- 
tions from the outside world: it remains an indisputa- 
ble fact that the French recovery from the ruin of war 
and the crisis of 1926 is due to their energy and 
their ready willingness to face facts, to intelligent 
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direction of their resources, and to their old-time thrift 
and acumen as individuals. 

The National City Bank of New York, in a recent 
economic bulletin, printed these words, which should 
be pasted in every hat and bonnet in the United 
States: “It would be a fine thing to stabilize business, 
but the business situation as a whole is what the mil- 
lions of people make it in the management of their 
private affairs.” You cannot remain in France two 
weeks without realizing that the extraordinary na- 
tional well-being of the country must be derived, at 
bottom, from the discretion of the conduct of the in- 
dividual. 

With foreigners who know them only casually, the 
French have the reputation of being avaricious and 
parsimonious. Avaricious some of them are, but avar- 
ice is found in individuals everywhere. Parsimonious 
they are not. The French income, compared with 
either the British or the American, is very small. 
But taking that income into consideration, they as a 
people spend money on their pleasures as eagerly as 


Farming in Brittany. The stable, thrifty farm popu- 
lation, in many ways unprogressive but owning its 
own land, is the nub and backbone of French 
prosperity, just as it was the backbone of the 
country in and behind the trenches during the war. 
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any other. The main difference is that a century or two 
of meager living taught the French to get their money’s 
worth for what they spend, and they know how to get 
pleasure from inexpensive things. They are born mar- 
keters, and they waste nothing. 

Those who have been admitted to the intimacy of 
the French foyer have been amazed at two domestic 
characteristics. First, the linen closet; and next, the 
shoe wardrobe. These are the prides of the household. 
They are displayed to the guest with great satisfaction. 
It is not uncommon for even the youngest children 
to have five or six pairs of shoes, and papa and mamma 
may have eight. Of course there is thrift back of this 
liberal expenditure. The French know that shoes often 
changed do not wear out so fast. 

There is certainly no stinginess in the French par- 
ents’ attitude toward their children. Every tourist has 
remarked the well-dressed appearance of the children 
that play in the Tuileries gardens and along the Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysées. But you see the same thing 
all over France. There are millions of people in our 
country whose incomes would be a small fortune in 
France, whose children are not nearly so well supplied 
with clothes. 

Also, owing to the French frugality and discretion, 
a Frenchwoman whose husband earns what would be 
considered a starvation salary in the United States is 
able to have a servant, and even a bonne for the child- 
ren. And does this mean that the French servant is an 
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underpaid slave? Not at all. You can’t enslave a 
French servant. They have a high sense of their own 
worth and importance. It is merely the clever manage- 
ment of expenditures. 

The French are, as a people, cash buyers. I was 
talking with a man who owns a small department store 
in Nantes, and he asked me what a charge account 
was. He reads English fairly well and subscribes to the 
Sunday edition of a New York newspaper because, as 
he says, he “admires chiefly the wonderful department 
store advertisements.” They astound him. He saw 
mention in the newspaper of charge accounts. What 
were they? I explained to him, or rather I tried to. 
I don’t think he yet quite sees it, because the whole 
idea is so un-French. Of course in Paris there is a 
certain amount of installment buying, especially of 
automobiles; and in a few other larger places the idea 
has caught on. But in general the merchants do not 
fancy the notion, nor would their customers dream of 
asking for that system of credit. 

The French do not buy “‘out of income” because 
years of bitter experience taught them that incomes 
have an ugly way of ceasing. Even when they buy 
real estate cash is usually paid—sometimes, at the 
passing of the papers, the buyer empties upon the 
notary’s table a bag of coins, paper currency, and gold, 
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representing the hoardings of a quarter century. The 
French have the same eagerness for possessions as 
anyone else; but they “save up” for things. 

This habit of handling cash extends to the mer- 
chants themselves, in their own payments. “Commer- 
cial accounts” of individuals at the banks are not 
common, as with us, in the cities, and in rural France 
they are utterly unknown. French merchants are not 
facile check-writers. It is not uncommon for them to 
pay bills of thousands of francs in currency. This is 
one of the reasons, no doubt, for the Frenchman’s 
prudence in expenditure. When you pay over a 
thousand-franc note you feel that you are paying 
exactly one thousand francs; when you write a check 
it is just a piece of paper. 


Those Thrifty Bourgeoisie 


In French cities every large business house, and 
even some small ones, has its économat. This may be a 
common dining room for the employees, where good 
meals are served at a surprisingly small sum, or it may 
be a mass-purchasing bureau, where the employee 
takes advantage of the benefits of wholesale buying. 
The railway employees, for instance, get their house- 
hold coals and most other supplies for about a third 
what it would cost them outside the 
économat. Few if any of the économats are 
codperative bodies; they are rather con- 
ducted by the employing organizations 
for the benefit of their workers. 

Excluding the very rich, the civic em- 
ployees, and the farm population, you 
may roughly divide the French into three 
classes: the ouvriers, the little bourgeoisie, 
and the bourgeoisie. The ouvriers earn 
up to four or five hundred dollars a year. 
The little bourgeotste, mostly small shop- 
keepers, have incomes up to a thousand 
dollars. Earning above that income and 
up to several hundred thousand francs are 
the bourgeoisie. 

The butcher, in any given neighbor- 
hood, does not expect to cater to the 
people that have less than a thousand 
dollars’ income, and to most of those 
he expects to sell a real honest-to- 
goodness roast not oftener than once a 
week. Those with incomes of less than a 
thousand buy cheap pieces of meat mainly 
for the soup stock that is in them; there is 
an herb garden and a vegetable garden 
back of the house that is constantly pro- 
ducing something. The culinary art of 
the women gives a Ritz flavor to a meal 
that costs in cash about twenty cents for 
the whole family, wine included. 

Good cooking, of the utmost simplicity, 
plus the availability of tiny luxuries at a 


A boat passing under one of the Seine 
bridges in Paris. French waterways 
form an important and extensive part 
of the country’s transportation system. 
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trifling price, help to make the French people about 
the happiest in the world to-day, despite ‘their 
heavy taxation and their small incomes. And though 
the taxation in France amounts to nearly 40 per 
cent of the total expenditures of the people, the taxes 
are so astutely contrived as to arouse little antago- 
nism and to cause little mental anguish. Practically 
everything the Frenchman wears, eats, drinks, and 
uses pays its little indirect tax, of which he chooses 
to be blissfully unaware. 

On the industrial side, France has chosen to remain 
fairly free from the urge to speed production through 
the introduction of modern methods, mergers, and 
standardization. The French are mainly content to 
produce, at their relative slow pace, and working long 
hours, goods which are chiefly desired for their quality, 
their intricacy, or their fitness for some special pur- 
pose. The French mechanic is not necessarily any 
more brilliant than his confrére elsewhere, but he is an 
individualist and likes a certain freedom to go from 
one operation to another. 

One of the executives of a great investment house 
in New York went over to France last spring, taking 
with him his chauffeur and his own American auto- 
mobile. He landed in Italy and motored up through 
France to the west coast. Finally near Bordeaux the 
car was forced off the road into a hole, and broke every 
leaf of one of the springs. There being no agency of this 
automobile nearer than Paris, the executive said to his 
chauffeur, “I shall take a plane up to Paris, and I will 
have them send you down a spring. You can wait here 
for it. It will probably take about a week.” 


A Rush Job but a Good One 


But the chauffeur had been talking with a garage 
man in the town where they had stopped, and the 
garage man thought that a local machine shop would 
be able to make a spring. The mechanic came over, 
looked at the broken part, and said he could duplicate 
it. “But how soon?” After a little thought, the ma- 
chinist said that if it must be done in a hurry, he could 
have it ready at eleven o’clock the following morning. 
It was now late in the afternoon. He delivered it at 
ten o’clock the following morning, and they went on 
their way. 

When he arrived in Paris the owner of the car drove 
to the agency and showed them the spring, telling 
them the story. The manager examined it and pro- 
nounced it a perfect piece of workmanship. The French 
mechanic charged for this rush job just one third the 
price that the new part would have cost sent down 
from Paris—and probably thought he was charging a 
big price at that. There is no danger that the French 
workman will become a robot. It just isn’t in the grain. 

Undoubtedly one of the secrets of the present well- 
being of France, industrially, is exposed in the state- 
ment made by M. de Peyerimhof, president of the 
central committee of the Houilléres de France (the 
national coal industry). He said recently: 

“Thus far the improvement in loan rates and 
credits, the financial suppoft of the governments in 
favor of agriculture, and the increased protectionism 
for that field of activity have failed to improve the 
conditions of the great producing enterprises. The 
economic world seems to be suffering from one of those 


phases of depression periodic during the past century. 
... France relatively is in a privileged situation, due 
to a well-balanced economic constitution. French pro- 
ducers have been wise enough to base their productive 
capacities upon the real needs of the country, and the 
French bankers have discouraged excess in specula- 
tion. Industry has succeeded in meeting the need as 
manifested without drawing upon the future buying 
power of the customer.” There is something worth 
ruminating in that last sentence. 


Sacrifices That Pay Dividends 


The French are not at all ignorant of the tremendous 
advance in productivity accomplished by American 
factory methods. Most of them are frankly admirers 
of our technique. But also most of them feel that it is 
a growth that cannot be transplanted to the Old 
World. 

In one respect, France differs greatly from the 
United States. There is in France a deliberate direc- 
tion of economic activities by the State, in the national 
interest; and this to a degree which would not be felt 
tolerable among us. Quarrel querulously as the French 
can, over political split-hairs that no foreigner can 
understand, the French are willing to tolerate a great 
deal of dictation from their governments when they 
feel that the national interests are at stake. This is 
what makes them seem surprisingly free in some re- 
spects and so rule-ridden in others. The same French- 
man who would start a revolution, if there was a real 
threat to take his liquor away, will consent to have a 
government inspector come into his tobacco field and 
actually count, not only the number of tobacco plants 
in the field but the number of leaves! The difference 
is that the French can be led to believe, more easily 
than most other nationals, that a sacrifice they make 
for the national interest redounds to their own private 
interest. 

Finally, France is beginning to derive real benefit 
from her colonies. From having been for years about 
the worst administrators of colonial possessions, the 
French are becoming about the most successful. The 
North African possessions are drawn closer and closer 
economically to the mother country, and the colonies 
are more really French, culturally and in spirit, every 
year. Practically everything needed in France that 
cannot be produced in that fertile country can be 
produced in the colonies. And thus it is that when the 
American tourist goes to France, almost every penny 
he spends remains within the country. 


“Little Drops of Water” 


Whatever the reasons, the French are, at the mo- 
ment, “sitting pretty.’’ As a cockney employee of an 
American firm in Paris, a man who has lived fifteen 
years in France, said to me, “These ’ere chaps are 
top-dog!”’ 

“How come?” I asked. 

“They manage things,” he replied succinctly. When 
he said “they” he meant, not the government but the 
people. In effect he was saying precisely what the 
National City Bank said in its bulletin: ‘The business 
situation as a whole is what the millions of people 
make it in the management of their private affairs.” 
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life of Africa, Mrs. Johnson and I have 

photographed thousands of the crea- 
tures that dwell in the forests, mountains, 
and waters of this mysterious continent. 
Most of our subjects have been the four- 
footed denizens of the African jungle haunts, 
but we have also made pictorial records of 
the age-old ways of many tropical savages. 

In the course of our work among the lat- 
ter we had been fascinated by strange tales 
of the pygmy tribe of the Ituri Forest, those 
ancient and primitive little folk who own no property, 
have no responsibilities, covet no modern luxury, and 
envy no man. They sounded like the happiest hu- 
mans on earth. So we made plans to safari to the 
Congo as early as possible in 1930 and make the ac- 
quaintance of these primeval forest dwarfs. 

Before setting out on the Congo safari we went 
down, early in the year, to the Serengeti plains of 
Tanganyika and got some fine pictures of lions, 
rhinos, buffaloes, and the ordinary species of plains 
game. 

Of all the splendid pictures that we took on this 
trip, three stand out as unusual in the history of game 
photography. One is a film of twenty-two wild dogs 
sunning themselves peacefully in front of a wooded 
donga. Now these handsome brown and white 
animals are notoriously wild and hunt in packs; yet 
these twenty-two dogs allowed us to grind out film 
within twenty feet of them. Suddenly behind the 
pack a line of giraffes streamed out of the donga. 
The dogs faced about and pursued the giraffes into the 
woods. It was a memorable sight and a rare pictorial 
opportunity. 


While an Anxious Mother Watched 


The second striking bit of composition is that of a 
herd of Grant’s gazelles in a grove of small gnarled 
trees like an apple orchard. Late afternoon sunlight 
was filtering through the trees. There were about 
four hundred gazelles, strangely unafraid, and we got 
close enough to them to use a four-inch lens. I have 
photographed thousands of gazelles, but never before 
found these shy and lovely subjects so approachable. 

Less spectacular than the two other pictures, but in 
some ways more affecting, is the film of a half-hour- 
old giraffe that kept trying to toddle after us on his 
wabbly new legs. Our approach had frightened off 
his mother before she had had time to teach her affec- 
tionate offspring fear. While the anxious mother waited 
in the distance, we took picture after picture of her 
trusting baby; then left him to her maternal care. 


[ OUR STUDY of the vanishing wild 


Martin Johnson tapped out this 


article in his tent on the edge of the Ituri For- 
est—land of pygmy life, animal and human, 
in the Belgian Congo. Further articles are on 
the way. In them will be told the story of Mr. 
Johnson’s discoveries, particularly as they re- 
late to the little-known pygmies and their al- 
most wholly unknown land. Together they 
describe an expedition which the famous ex- 
plorer regards as the climax of his adventures. 


After two months we returned to our home in 
Nairobi and prepared for our long-awaited safari into 
the Belgian Congo. As it was still raining, most of the 
Kenya roads were impassable, so we got ready to ship 
our motorcars by rail to Uganda, where the roads are 
passable all year round. Our little motor fleet consists 
of seven cars, all of which have aluminum sides and 
tops, expanding metal sides and ends, and padded 
and cork-lined containers for the transportation of 
films, plates, and delicate cameras. The two camera 
cars are especially designed for taking pictures as we 
drive, one of them being equipped with a microphone. 
Mrs. Johnson’s car, the one we use most, can carry 
almost a ton of equipment. 


All Set for a Long Safari 


We have also two two-ton trucks and two ton 
trucks with bodies of our own design. One of the 
latter contains a dark room with shelves, drawers, a 
sink, a twenty-gallon water tank, two folding beds, a 
built-in gas stove, and as many home conveniences 
and luxurious appointments as we could build into it. 
In their completeness and serviceability, these seven 
cars represent twenty years of experiment with safari 
cars and bodies. 

With us on this Congo safari were Richard Maedler, 
sound-cameraman; Louis Tappan, head of the sound 
equipment; and De Witt Sage, master mechanic of 
cameras and automobiles. There were also twenty- 
one picked black boys in the party. And just as we 
were leaving a friend presented us with two tame 
monkeys, one half grown, the other a baby. The 
former we named Eleanor, after a woman whom he 
resembles, and the latter Tumbu, the Swahili word for 
stomach. Little Tumbu eats so steadily that her 
stomach is unduly prominent. 

The first night on the train was a miserable one for 
me. The narrow-gauge railway ran downhill and 


around curves at such speed that our overladen cars 
swayed and lurched from side to side. What if one or 
more of them were to break from the trucks? It 
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would hold up the safari and perhaps ruin its chances 
of success. After a sleepless night I was relieved to 
find the cars just as we had lashed them to the trucks. 

At the end of a two-day rail trip we arrived at 
Tororo in Uganda, filled up on gasoline that we had 
sent ahead, and were soon driving over the fine 
Uganda roads. We went to Jinja and along the 
shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza to Kampala. Just 
four days after leaving Tororo we drove down the 
escarpment to Butiaba on Lake Albert. It is in this 
wretched hot place that the two Lake Albert steamers 
berth, the little Samuel Baker and the even more 
diminutive Livingstone. 


Elephants, Hippos, Crocodiles 


The barge that we had reserved by wire to trans- 
port our equipment across the lake was waiting for us, 
but the Samuel Baker would not be ready to tow us 
over for several days. So we hastily decided to take 
advantage of the exceptional low water on the Vic- 
toria Nile and the dry weather at Murchison Falls, 
and run up there for pictures. Mrs. Johnson and I 
had visited Murchison Falls some 
three years before and considered 
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crowded tables. Four boys were left to guard the cars 
until our return from Murchison Falls. 

Kasenyi is a Belgian replica of Butiaba, and even 
hotter. Small wonder that the populace sought 
relief from heat and boredom by coming aboard the 
Samuel Baker at sundown and making merry. And 
just as the boat was ready to steam out, who should 
rush aboard but the four black boys whom we had 
put in charge of the cars! They had heard that the 
people of the Congo were cannibals and were terrified 
at being left among them. 

“Of course they’re not cannibals,” we assured them. 
“White people aren’t cannibals. These people are 
Belgians.” 

“But, Bwana, they don’t speak your language!” 

The poor devils thought that all civilized white 
people spoke English. How unhappy they must have 
been in this strange town where the language was 
foreign to them and even the white men spoke no 
English! 

The following day we left Butiaba on the tiny Liv- 
ingstone, armed with health and sports certificates 
and bound for the Falls. At sunset we dropped 





it the richest crocodile, hippo, and 
elephant habitat in Africa. Why 
not park our equipment on the 
Congo side of the lake, come back 
to Butiaba, and make our little side 
trip to the Falls from here? 

While waiting for the Samuel 
Baker, therefore, we got official per- 
mission to enter the closed district 
of Murchison Falls. At the same 
time we loaded six of our cars on 
the barge that was to be towed 
across the lake, reserving a two- 
ton truck for service incidental to 
the Murchison Falls trip. 

About noon we arrived in Kasenyi 
on the Congo side of Lake Albert. 
Here the Belgian officials examined 
our passports and I filled out two 
sets of customs papers, one for the 
apparatus on which I was to pay 
duty (this to be refunded when I 
left), the other for such foodstuffs, 
chemicals, and cartridges as we 
would use in the Congo. The Bel- 
gians proved most hospitable and 
willing to codperate. 

We now off-loaded our six cars 
and parked them in the rear of the 
Kasenyi hotel, a one-story brick 
structure that boasts a single 
guest room, a huge bar, and many 


Martin Johnson with Deelia, right, one 
of the important little people at Bwana 
Sura’s, and another pygmy. Sixty-year- 
old Deelia was as agile as a monkey. 
Under four feet high, he weighed sixty 
pounds. His necklace was highly prized. 
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Some of the pygmy people, en- 
ticed into camp by gifts of cig- 
arettes, matches, and all the 
salt they could eat. They own 
nothing, have no real homes, 
and live in happy serfdom. 


pool with a bang, and the 
water actually boiled for 
ten minutes. 

But the heaviest of the 
crocs could not get under 
way so fast, and he re- 
mained on shore, wabbling 
uncertainly on his inade- 
quate legs. There was 
nothing inadequate about 
his tail, though! Before 
crawling into the water, 
he lashed out with this 
powerful appendage, just 
barely missing me. 








anchor in the mosquito-plagued mouth of the Victoria 
Nile, then rattled away again at daybreak. In about 
an hour we began to see game. First we passed water- 
buck, cob, baboons, and monkeys. It was not long 
then before we saw a few crocodiles and _ hippos. 
Dick and Louis promptly set up their cameras on 
the top deck, and I set mine on the lower. A few single 
bull elephants appeared at first, then groups of four 
and five. Crocodiles slid into the water all about us. 
Hippos waddled along in herds of fifty and sixty. 


A Wholesale Siesta 


The little old Livingstone was such a rattle trap that 
its noise drowned out the game sounds we were trying 
to record. Then we hit on the scheme of shutting off 
steam and allowing the boat to glide quietly to shore. 
The Indian engineer, however, was afraid to keep 
steam in the boilers for more than a minute, and 
just as all was quiet enough for a good picture, he’d 
blow off steam. Yet we did manage to make some good 
film. 

Not of elephants, though! We simply could not get 
close enough to them for good shots. One time we saw 
fifteen elephants about to enter the water, and another 
time thirty coming down to water. But the chugging 
and rattling of the boat frightened them, and they 
wheeled and disappeared into the forest. 

Early in the afternoon we pulled up to our old 
stamping ground, about a mile from Murchison Falls, 
and set up camp a few hundred yards from the river. 
The next day we uncrated our outboard and half 
an hour later were doing ten knots on the river. 

Heading for a crocodile pool that we remembered 
from our previous visit, we crept up to a beach where 
hundreds of seven and eight hundred pound crocodiles 
were sleeping—mouths open, of course, in typical 
slumber pose. When the cameras were focused for a 
seventy-yard shot of the beach I ran down and stam- 
peded the crocs. The gaping mouths snapped shut with 
a crack like a fusillade, the crocs splashed into the 


We then moved toward 
the Falls to a pool filled with 
rocks on which swarms of crocodiles sleep and sun 
themselves. The rocks fairly teemed with the slimy 
brutes, and all around at their base vicious snouts 
were poking up out of the water. There was constant 
movement in this pool. A croc would lazily slide off a 
rock into the water, and so awaken his sleeping 
neighbors. Up would swim another crocodile and take 
his place on the empty rock. After getting some good 
pictorial effects, we fired a .22 into the water and re- 
corded a stampede noisy enough to be heard above the 
roar of the Falls. 

Now we sat down to watch the millions of fish that 
keep leaping into the air in vain efforts to get over the 
Falls. The water resounds with the little smacks that 
their bodies make when they flop back on the surface. 
We could see hippos, too, from where we sat. There 
were only a few, though, as the water here is too swift 
for them. 

When we returned to camp the boys told us that 
during the afternoon a herd of elephants had passed 
close by. That exciting news seemed unimportant, 
however, in comparison with Tumbu’s heavy cold. 
We fed her hot milk to which we had added a bit of 
our medicinal whisky. In no time at all our little 
patient was drunk—I had neglected to apportion the 
whisky to her small body—and snoring loudly. 
Indeed, I was frightened, for I could not wake her up. 
The next morning, however, she was her usual chipper 
self and quite free of her cold. 


Twenty Feet of Snake 


For the next few days we scouted in the outboard 
for crocs and hippos. Once. we glided downstream till 
we saw a great battery of crocodile snouts pointed up 
out of the water. Heading full speed into them, we 
were taking some interesting pictures when the 
propeller struck a croc’s back. The impact broke the 
pin. On another occasion we saw a twenty-foot python 
sleeping under some jungle growth right in with a 
mess of crocodiles. 
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It was characteristic of the clumsy hippos that they 
kept rising up out of the water, scraping the bottom 
of the boat and all but capsizing us. We caught one 
asleep on a little island and got so close to him that we 
woke him up. For a moment the stupid fellow stood 
undecided, then plunged right under us, almost up- 
setting the boat. 

And now for some flashlight pictures of hippos! I 
anticipated some difficulty, for it rained every night, 
and dampness clouds the lenses with moisture. My 
first night’s shot was a bird that flew into the wire 
stretched across a hippo trail, and my second was a 
small croc, but my third was a hippo! Unfortunately, 
the lummox was going, not coming; but I think I am 
safe in boasting that I took the world’s prize picture 
of the rear end of a hippopotamus. 

One day, rounding a little spit on the river, we 
came upon a herd of seven elephants—two bulls, two 
old cows, and three half-grown youngsters—sleepily 
ambling down an open space to water. Dick and Louis 
tensely ground out pictures of the drinking herd and 
of various individual elephants; De Witt was at the 
helm. 

Despite the puzzled frowns of my fellow passengers, 
I silently signaled De Witt to beach the boat twenty- 
five feet from the herd. Still the elephants paid no at- 
tention to us. Seeing that Dick had only a hundred 
feet of film left, I set up a sudden shout that startled 
the human beings as much as it did the elephants. 
The beasts stood stock still for a second; their trunks 


Fog rising from the Ituri Forest. An early morning 
scene at Bwana Sura’s, where the Johnsons 
camped first. This forest is perhaps the darkest 
and densest in Africa. It is everlastingly wet and 
slippery because of constant rains. The pygmies 
usually sleep on the bare, unprotected ground. 


swung up, then between their forelegs—the attitude 
of charge; one fellow’s body swayed and his belly 
rumbled. 

Just before the film ran out the angry herd whirled 
about, waved their tails in the air, and scrambled up 
the hill and into the forest. Mrs. Johnson at once 
started telling me off for running such a risk. We 
have been photographing elephants for fifteen years, 
but she had forgotten that elephants will not charge 
into water! 


Off to the Land of Pygmies 


At the end of two weeks the Livingstone called to 
take us back to Butiaba. After a day’s wait there, we 
again boarded the Livingstone for the overnight trip 
to Kasenyi. And were the four blacks whom we had 
left in charge of our equipment glad to see us? The 
poor fellows had hardly stirred from those six parked 
cars. Before leaving the next morning we ‘bought 
Teddy, a highly civilized and interesting young chim- 
panzee whose companionship did much to enliven the 
Congo safari. 

At last we were actually on our way to the Ituri 
Forest! In a short time now we would be seeing our 
pygmies. Our immediate objective was Irumu, head- 
quarters for the western division of the Ituri Forest. 
For hours we climbed thirty miles of what seemed to 
us the steepest escarpment in the world. If it had 
been any steeper, no car would have made the ascent. 
On the down grade the road must have been laid out 
by a snake, for it winds through curves, turns, and 
hairpin bends all the way into Irumu. 

Here we put up for the night with the Baron and 
Baroness van Zuylen, who were so helpful to us when 
we were out here two years ago. I had written the 
baron about my project of studying the Ituri pygmies, 
and he had been kind enough to gather information 
for me from the natives. With this information it 
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This little giraffe was only thirty minutes 
old. Not having had time enough to be 
taught fear by his mother, he kept try- 
ing to toddle after the Johnsons on his 
wabbly legs. While the mother looked 
on from afar cameras went to work. 


carried a spear or a bow and ar- 
rows. 

Then for an hour there: was 
nothing but stately trees and jun- 
gle on either side of the road. Here 
we saw fresh elephant spoor from 
the night before. The swamp grass 
and low scrub trees were so dense 
that a herd of elephants might have 
padded through the tangled growth 
unseen. Once we heard the crashing 
of a stampede from a lonely little 
swamp. It may have been buffa- 
loes, but we saw nothing. 

An isolated village or two, and 
then the three snow-capped peaks 
of the Ruwenzori Mountains! These 
form the northern end of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon and are on the 








was comparatively easy to decide what might prove a 
profitable location for our permanent camp. 

We set up a temporary base on the plains about six 
miles from Irumu and five miles from the Ituri Forest, 
and Mrs. Johnson and I started out to reconnoiter 
for a permanent camp site. Since our previous visit to 
the Congo the government had widened two of the 
trails and made two roads of sorts. These two roads 
forked off near our base in the form of a V—the 
left end of the V being Beni, near the Semliki 
River, and the right end Mombasa, in the heart of the 
Ituri Forest. It was in the district covered by this 
V that we hoped to locate 
our camp. 

Soon Mrs. Johnson and 
I were bumping over the - 
Beni road. How much 
larger the trees were in this 
part of the forest than where 
we had entered it before! 
How much denser the jun- 
gle! And how much blacker 
and more savage the natives 
looked! For thirty miles we 
passed village after village 
in which every native 








Bwana Sura, one of the big 
people and chief of the little 
tribe named after him. A 
trifle simple and of no impor- 
tance among his own kind, he 
is nonetheless a great power 
among the pygmies roundabout. 














boundary line between Uganda and 
the Congo. We stopped to look, for 
this is the most majestic mountain view in Africa. 

At dark we arrived at the government station of 
Beni, got some information, and turned back on the 
road we had just covered. We planned to drive along 
for a few hours until we came to a place that offered 
possibilities for pygmy study. We would camp there 
for the night and be ready to investigate the district 
in the morning. 

Accordingly we stayed overnight in a_ beautiful 
stretch of forest and set out the next morning to make 
inquiries. We questioned the natives of village after 
village all along the way, but it was late afternoon 
before we struck one that promised good material for 
pygmy study. This was Bwana Sura’s village— 
named, as are all Ituri Forest villages, from its chief. 
Here, as usual, the citizenry crowded about us, and 
here we saw our first two pygmies! 


Age, Sixty; Weight, Sixty Pounds 


The elder pygmy was Deelia—that’s the way it 
sounded, at any rate. A pleasant-faced little old 
whiskered man about three feet ten inches tall, he 
was possibly sixty years old, weighed some sixty 
pounds, and was as agile as a monkey. His attire con- 
sisted of a bark loin cloth and a crude little iron neck- 
lace. His hair was thick and kinky, his nose large and 
flat, his body very hairy, and his physique perfect. 
His eyes were large and staring, and his unusually 
wide mouth turned up at the corners as if to grin. 
And he grinned a great deal—a dry, good-natured grin. 

The younger pygmy was Deelia’s son, Salou. He 
was exceptionally tall for his tribe, being some four 
feet five inches in height. He weighed perhaps a 
hundred pounds, for he was a fat little fellow, but 
was as active as his father. He too had a large flat 
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nose, a wide, grin-curved mouth, and big staring 
eyes. He told us—speaking in Kingwana, which Mrs. 
Johnson and I could make out because of its similarity 
to Swahili—that he was chief of all the pygmies in 
that district. 

Mrs. Johnson and I were elated. Here were two in- 
telligent pygmies whose help we felt we could count on. 
We asked Salou if there were many pygmies in that 
vicinity. Yes, there were. Could he bring them in to 
us if we set up our permanent camp there? Salou 
turned to a big savage who was standing near by and 
had a short conference with him. The big fellow was 
Bwana Sura, chief of the village. 


Ruler of the Pygmies 


I had seen this man, dressed in a ragged old coat 
and ancient trousers that once were white, but had not 
considered him intelligent enough to pay much atten- 
tion to. He was about thirty-five years old, affected 
an amusing goatee, and had a head somewhat large 
for his body. I have since learned that he is a trifle 
simple and has little influence among his own people. 
He is, however, a great power among the pygmies. 

After Bwana Sura and Salou finished their brief 
conference they told me that they could call in num- 
bers of pygmies, but that the little folk were quite 
wild and entirely unused to the sight and ways of 
white men. I would have to win their confidence with 
gifts of tobacco and salt. On receiving this assurance, 
we lost no time in picking out a camp site in this prom- 
ising region. We then dealt out some tobacco and 
salt and made arrangements with Bwana Sura to have 
a clearing ready for us in four days. 

Just as we were preparing to leave, two other pyg- 
mies came out of the forest. Like Deelia and Salou, 
they had lighter skins and better figures than the big 
people, and larger eyes—great wide eyes that seemed 
constantly to register surprise. 

We investigated several villages farther along the 
Beni road but found none that compared with Bwana 
Sura’s. Quite satisfied then, we dined on fish that 
Mrs. Johnson caught, had a good night’s rest, and in 
the morning returned leisurely to our temporary base. 

The following day we took the 
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village interested us at all till we came to Piligbo’s. 
Here Chief Piligbo was holding a session with about a 
dozen minor chiefs and a hundred henchmen. He was 
perhaps fifty years old, had a round, good-natured 
face, and was more intelligent looking than any native 
we had seen. He wore clean white trousers and a coat 
and a yellowed helmet that had once been white. As 
soon as we stopped the car he took off his hat, bowed, 
and greeted us with a courteous “‘ Jambo, Bwana and 
Madame.” 

On hearing the story of 
our quest, Piligbo said that 
he thought his district of- 
fered everything that we 
wanted. He could bring us 
a hundred pygmies himself 
and could assemble about 
four hundred more through 
his subchiefs. In fact, he 
would have a few waiting 
for us, if we would stop on 
our way back the following 
day. 

About noon the next 
day we reached Mombasa, 
a God-forsaken forest 
clearing with a few rough 
houses. We were only too 
glad to turn around and 
stop off for lunch at the 
American mission house 
four miles back. The mis- 
sionaries told us that their 
son was starting a new mission at Piligbo’s village 
and spoke the language of the region. Piligbo’s now 
seemed a more attractive camp site than ever. 

At five o’clock we were back again with Piligbo. 
He had seven or eight pygmies with him, little wild- 
eyed creatures that seemed ready to bolt into the 
forest at any moment. A few gifts of rock salt, ciga- 
rettes, and matches won their confidence, and they were 
soon at ease enough to gulp down handfuls of salt. 
Piligbo assured us that if we came back in three days 
he would have a sizable group of pygmies on hand. 

















Tumbu (“‘stomach” 
in Swahili) and the 
baby monkey which 
she gladly adopted. 





Mombasa road, crossed the Ituri 
River on an eight-canoe pontoon, 
and soon found ourselves getting 
deeper into the damp and gloomy 
Ituri Forest. The people on this 
road were different from those on 
_the Beni road, blacker, more sav- 
age looking, and drunk. For ten 
miles after crossing the Ituri we 
passed about a dozen villages in 
which all the natives were drunk. 
That stretch passed, however, the 
people began to look more like the 
natives along the Beni road. But no 


A fine specimen of a lion killed during 
the early part of the trip. However, it is 
pygmy life, not game, that is the main 
object of the present Johnson expedition. 
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Returning to our base, we spent the better part of 
two days in Irumu, registering our Nairobi boys, 
laying in their food supply, sending telegrams, and 
taking out shooting licenses. Mrs. Johnson, De Witt, 
and I paid about $143 apiece for full licenses that 
allowed us to shoot two elephants each and any other 
animal except the rare okapi. Dick and Louis paid 
about seven dollars each for licenses to kill any animal 
except elephants and okapi. 

Early the third morning we went back to Piligbo’s 
village. What a sight to thrill our senses! Here was the 
very thing we had come to the Congo to study. Some 
sixty pygmies were gathered there in the bright sun- 
shine, dancing and singing around two tom-tom 
players. 

It looked liked a fantastic scene from another world, 
this group of strange little savages with the wide, 
startled eyes. Their skin was lighter than that of the 
big savages, and their bodiés were more perfectly 
formed. Their strong chest devel- 
opment and broad shoulders gave 
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petty blackmailing of the chief and his intimates, we 
managed to make ourselves exceedingly comfortable. 
Mrs. Johnson and I have a tent so high that we can 
stand upright in any corner of it. We have comfortable 
beds, a generous bathroom, a pleasant veranda, and 
an amazing variety of luxuries and conveniences. 

To make sure that our boys would bring us clear 
water from the stream without having to wade into 
it, we dammed the stream and directed its flow 
through a pipelike chute. And, among other arrange- 
ments for the welfare of our party, we had a small 
grass house made in front of our tent for Teddy and 
set up a pygmy tent for Eleanor and Tumbu. 

These two little monkeys were now in their element, 
playing far up in the tree tops and coming down only 
when they wanted bananas. But they went so com- 
pletely native as to insist on roosting in the trees at 
night. Fortunately, old Deelia was as adroit in climb- 
ing trees and swinging from tree to tree as any young 
monkey, and he could soon bring 
the runaways to earth. To make 





them the appearance of diminu- 
tive pugilists. 


Movies at Last 


Soon we had them posing for 
us, singly and in groups, talking, 
singing, dancing, and beating 
their tom-toms. At first the wo- 
men and children were diffident, 
but we gradually overcame their 
self-consciousness, got them into 
the spirit of the thing, and soon 
had them following our directions. 

And the more we worked with 
these interesting little savages, 
the more certain we felt that 
they are the happiest people on 
earth. They are Nature’s most 
unspoiled children, completely at- 
tuned to rhythm, always ready 








the nightly capture easier, then, 
we tied short cords about the 
tree-minded youngsters. That 
only made Deelia’s work harder 
than ever, for the cords kept get- 
ting tangled in the branches, and 
the official tree-climber had to un- 
tangle them. Deelia never failed 
to grin his thanks for the tobacco 
and salt rewards of his rescue 
work. Incidentally, I think I like 
Deelia better than any savage I 
have ever met anywhere. 


Kleptomania 


Teddy’s complex was more 
earthy than Eleanor’s and Tum- 
bu’s. This young ape has delight- 
ful table manners and is a lovable 
companion, but he was much too 








to express their cheerfulness in 
dance and song. Their outlook 
on life is that of a sunny ten- 
year-old. 

Bill Deans, the young missionary, joined us and 
helped us with the posing till we were through. It had 
not occurred to our party that this was Sunday 
until Bill proposed that services be conducted in the 
chief’s council house. It was the most interesting 
religious service I have ever attended. Bill preached 
a sermon in Kingwana to which the natives listened 
attentively. And how earnestly those natives prayed! 
And how beautifully they. sang! The bewildered 
pygmies, of course, did not know what it was all 
about. 

By this time we were convinced that Piligbo’s vil- 
lage offered far richer opportunities for our work than 
Bwana Sura’s. We decided to spend three weeks or so 
at Bwana Sura’s and then move here for a long period 
of work. Bill helped us select an ideal camp site near 
a stream and agreed to superintend the clearing and 
foundation work. 

Breaking up our temporary base, we now pitched 
camp in Bwana Sura’s district, where, despite the 


These two pygmy girls, bashful at 
first, enjoyed being photographed. 


mischievous to turn loose. Klep- 
tomania and jam were his weak- 
nesses. He would ransack the 
tents and storerooms for plunder, 
and he would devour the contents of a stolen jam jar 
with guilty speed. He loved to play on the tents, and 
there was danger that the weight of his forty pounds 
would ruin them. So we had to keep the poor fellow 
tied up except when we had time to watch him. 

Deelia and Salou either played with Teddy or 
watched us work on the camp. Every day I gave them 
presents, and every day they brought in a few new 
pygmies. One little fat girl—Salou’s sister, possibly— 
was so bashful that we invariably had to send for her 
when we needed her for pictures. Her name was Molly- 
poo, and her expression was a cross between a pout and 
a sly:sort of grin. Altogether Mollypoo was the most 
amusing little savage I have ever laid eyes on. 

It was not long before we had thirty pygmies re- 
porting to us every morning. It was no problem at all 
for these little nomads to live near their new work, 
for they can throw up a village in less than a day. 
They never remain long in a village. Once they have 
brought in all the honey and (Continued on Page 113) 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 


Three recent buildings as seen only when the carnival 
sets up its ferris wheel on a vacant lot near Forty-second 
Street and Lexington Avenue. The Chrysler Building, 
with its gleaming spire, the Daily News Building, a block 
of white verticals, and the Chanin Building, a brilliant 
top in the clouds at night. Attention is called to the Daily 
News Building. Turn to page 71 of this issue, where a 
remarkable repeating picture of this building shows how 
architectural forms may be utilized in pure design. 
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A Pueblo Indian, as 
sketched by La Farge. . 


Win real feeling and 
unusual grace of style, al- 
ready demonstrated in his 
Laughing Boy (Pulitzer prize 
novel for 1929), the author be- 
gins in this issue a series of 
articles on the Indian Reser- 
vations, from which he has 
lately returned. Mr. La Farge, 
a director of the Eastern 
Association on Indian Affairs 
and an authority on the eth- 
nology of the Southwest, will 
report his findings on educa- 
tional conditions there to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. We 
feel this series will be read 
with pleasure and attention. 


Unscientific Expedition 
a in spite of Sientinn 


By OLIVER La FARGE 


per’s trail to California, Oregon, and Canada, 

marked by the ghosts of names, Spanish, 
French, and English, recording the passage of those 
men of small means and large achievements. 

The trail is long since disused, but where it ran there 
remains a great slice of country that has only slightly 
changed. New Mexican politics are still shaped by the 
presence of Spanish people, and north of Santa Fe lies 
a great block of them, undisturbed. 


IN ere tri from Sante Fe once ran the trap- 


Read the names on the map, the big towns and the 
lonely settlements—Trinidad, Espafiola, Gallinas, 
Tierra Amarilla—continuing along the Colorado bor- 
der, westward past the Jicarilla Apaches, till they meet 
the old Mormon settlements near the corner of Utah. 
The names change abruptly on the map, from Gober- 
nador and Blanco to Bloomfield, Farmington, and 
Kirkland. 

Then there is a line traced, beyond which is the 
territory of the largest and least civilized tribe of 
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UNSCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION 


Indians in the United States, the six Navajo reserva- 
tions surrounding the Hopis, of whom one can only say 
that they have always been there. So the names change 
and change again: Fruitland to Tsébitai, Chinli, and 
then Wepo, Awatobi, Mishongnovi. 

It makes an exciting journey on the map; to us, my 
wife and Tom Dozier and myself, setting out, it prom- 
ised mountain and desert and strange dialects and 
camp fires in many empty places. As travel, our trip 
was happy and unadventurous. I would not try to tell 
the daily experiences of three people and seven animals 
for two months and a half; that would never hold your 
interest. This is a record of our observations on seven 
hundred and fifty miles of these United States, two 
states, New Mexico and Arizona, six languages, and 
many cultures—Spanish, Mormon, and Gentile Eng- 
lish, Tewa, Hopi, Apache, Navajo. 

Santa Fe, gateway to the old Southwest, was a logi- 
cal starting place. We were promised good horses and 
a suitable wrangler at the Hacienda de los Cerros, on 
the edge of the town. While we outfitted we looked 
about. 
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man solely for what he personally seems to be, with a 
strong preference for friendship regardless of ancestry, 
money, or stubble on the chin. This is pleasant for 
recent arrivals, and we got full value of it. 

But, the people aside, the town caused a growing 
sense of disappointment, partly, perhaps, because we 
had heard too much about it first. The Plaza is hard 
to ignore. It is much talked of, advertised, photo- 
graphed, shown off. Along one side stretches the Gov- 
ernors Palace, dripping with history and historical 
flavor. The three other sides contain some modern 
buildings, in excellent local Spanish Colonial, and some 
less modern buildings, in all the American small-town 
styles from 1870 to 1910. 

And you must imagine good Spanish Colonial with 


large electric signs dominating the doorways, and on 
one corner an Indian Pueblo garage. All around the 


Plaza the cars are parked in a solid rank. The traffic 
makes even a New Yorker turn and look before he 
crosses the street. It is not safe to bring a horse into 


. town. 


The Governor’s Palace is there all right, and so are 


In the West one makes friends readily or not at all. ¥ the side streets where the Spaniards live. But the 


Even Easterners but a short time in the country catch 


the large spirit, the true Americanism that appraises a / 


The low-spreading Governor’s Palace on the plaza, 
the center of Santa Fe, was built early in the sev- 
enteenth century. Spanish, Mexican, and American 
governors have occupied it. Note in the distance 
the modern buildings obviously inspired by the 
adobe style. Such contrasts are typical of the city, 
which is most colorful when least self-conscious. 


present tone of Santa Fe is indicated by the power 
house, which is located in the same relation to the 
Plaza as Archbishop Lamy’s cathedral, on the opposite 
side. There in the center of the town a whole block is 
inclosed by a perfect Spanish facade, great gateways, 
barred windows, colonnades, soft-molded adobe in 
warm earth-colors—a fine piece of work. Above this 
screen tower great smokestacks, the most prominent 
objects in the city, belching forth soft-coal smoke into 
an atmosphere sought by many for its purity. 
Easterners who have settled there, the best of the 
old Spanish and English stock, and the artist colony 
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of which one hears so much are teaching Santa Fe 
what are its assets. First-rate houses in the old styles 
are being built as the town grows, brick stores have 
put on adobe fronts, the pretentious La Fonda Hotel 
and the more modest Sena Plaza succeed in capturing 
and increasing the Spanish atmosphere. The post 
office and art museum are models. 


Spanish Charm in Santa Fe 


The driving force of an American city, large or small, 
lies in the progressive, commercial citizens; these have 
caught the big idea: that Old Spanish Charm is their 
chief commodity. But they are first and foremost 
Americans, believing in progress. And progress to our 
minds must contain lights, cars, movement, speed, so 
they put big signs saying “‘SODA—DRUGS—SODA” or 
“curios” in front of their colonial féendas, they set 
up an antique power plant. They have gone Old 
Spanish Charm with a bang. 

But the language one hears in the shops, the dark 
faces, the adobe houses devoid of artistic pretense— 
they must mean something. Santa Fe is like the French 
Quarter of New Orleans, or like Nantucket: super- 
ficially it has been ruined, but if you will only wait 

An old man stopped me. “Excuse me, sir, but will 
your grace do me the favor of a cigarette?” 








Courtesy of Ishauu, Inc. 


“With much pleasure.” I gave him the makings. 
He was unshaven and comically ragged. 

“Your grace is not of here?” 

“No, I am of New York. Your grace is Castilian?”’ 

“Yes. Is he English?” 

——— 

“Where did he learn Spanish?” 

“Tn Old Mexico.” 

“Your grace speaks it very well.” 

“Thank you. Your grace is very good. This is a 
beautiful city, a lovely situation.” 

“Yes. But surely your grace is of Spanish descent?” 

“No; but French. So we are all Latins.” 

“Oh, yes, one understands. Has your grace a match? 
Thanks. We are a little poor perhaps, but good people 
here, well bred.” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Well, many thanks. Good 
day.” 

“Tt is nothing. Good day.” 

If Spain has done nothing else 
for this world, she has spread her 
manners and her manner to the 
far ends of it, making the re- 
mote corners more pleasant: 
making it possible for an old 
wreck to converse with you, 

















A corn dance such as the one 
watched by the author. This 
picture was drawn by Thomas 
Vigil, a Tesuque Indian. The 
dance is done to a rhythm which 
follows the beats of the heart. 
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The author’s cavalcade sets out from Santa Fe on 
its journey to the Grand Canyon. Shortly after this 
picture was taken a horse rolled on Mr. La Farge’s 
treasured camera, with wholly disastrous results. 


while he bums the makings, as one great gentleman ~ 


to another. It is not begging, nor is it giving; it is a 
social interlude. 

Spain and Mexico are in the streets of Santa Fe, 
in the language and the laughter, in the dark faces of 
the young men in brilliant shirts, in the outdoor music. 
There is a Spanish life here with its roots three cen- 
turies deep, which for the most part the Anglo- 
Americans ignore while they copy its architectural 
exterior. 

We are trying to push them to the wall; a good many 
of us want to sweep them out of Santa Fe entirely, 
up into the hills. They are too ignorant to capitalize 
themselves, so we want to capitalize the places they 
vacate, and get progress into the charm. Through the 
state schools we are fighting their music and traditions. 
If we succeed, we shall have robbed ourselves notably. 
Perhaps we shan’t; there are able protesters even now 
in Santa Fe. 

Take it all in all, Santa Fe has the possibility of 
being, as it once was, unique and fascinating. and it 
will succeed, if only it does not try too hard. 


From the Surrounding Pueblos 


The Rio Grande-basin, running north and south 
from Santa Fe, is covered by the residuum of the ages, 
as shingles cover a house, layer on layer, side by side 
and overlapping. Within the Pueblo Indians are con- 
tained traces of the earliest people, hunters who poked 
into a vast, empty world to become the first of all to 
be anciently “native” and to see a strange culture 
overwhelm them. After the Pueblos came the Nava- 
jos and Apaches, out of the north like a destroying 
north wind. The Spaniards marched in in handfuls, 
with something of the heavy architecture and irresis- 
tible taking hold of ancient Rome; then Anglo- 
American trappers, French coureurs de bois, the Army, 
ranchers, miners, settlers, promoters, business men, 
consumptives, tourists. ° 

Oldest of all, the Indian pueblos lie thick about 
Santa Fe, some named for saints, others in Indian: 
Santa Clara, San Juan, San Felipe, Tesuque, Jemez, 


Cochiti. You see their people first in the city: scholars 
from the Indian School, callow and self-consciously 
American in ratty uniforms, or an influx into the Plaza 
of strong-faced men in big hats and red blankets, with 
their hair in two braids—Taos Indians come to argue 
with the Superintendent—or most commonly the 
mournful objects, dirty and tattered and grinning, 
who sell strings of turquoise and Navajo blankets. 

These curio sellers depress one, as the aborigine 
accustomed to hard work for small material returns, 
to whom civilization has offered comfortable rags and 
a surprisingly easy way of earning a living, always 
does. I have learned to expect to find Indians dressed 
like beggars. As I got to know them, slowly the dirty 
trousers and torn shirt ceased to affect my eye, and 
the unchanged Indian, the real man, negated his ex- 
terior; but it was hard to see it here. They wore mocca- 
sins, their headdresses showed that they clung to their 
old religion, but they shuffled and grinned; they were 
just peddlers. 


The Corn Dance at San Felipe 


We were told that these people came mostly from 
San Felipe and Santo Domingo, the latter a village 
characterized as dirty, hostile, and backward. The 
hostility and backwardness developed, as incidents 
were told, into the struggle of a conservative people 
to preserve a religion, a culture, a way of life which was 
their own. They intend to keep their identity; the in- 
tention takes grotesque forms, such as forbidding the 
use of cultivators in farming, but this is natural, be- 
deviled as they are by exploiters for the tourist trade, 
by attempts to yank them willy-nilly from the thir- 
teenth to the twentieth century. 

So they make things unpleasant for visitors, fell 
trees across the road to keep out auto buses, and gener- 
ally annoy the dominant white man. At the same time 
they walk forty or fifty miles to sell what they have 
made or traded for to this same white man, and while 
they are at it they smile and act friendly, which is 
business. Although they grin and shuffle they are not 
obsequious; ragged and dirty and in need of the tour- 
ists’ money, still they hold themselves in no way in- 
ferior. 

Friends took me to San Felipe, brother village to 
Santo Domingo, for the Corn Dance. On the edge of 
the village were a traveling merry-go-round, booths 
displaying trinkets, pop, candy; much of the atmos- 
phere of a small-town Mexican fiesta. We walked 
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through a passageway between the solid ranks of 
houses to the central plaza. 

It was a hard-trampled, earthen square of about 
half an acre, surrounded by the little cubical houses, 
pink or blue or the creamy buff of unpainted adobe. 
At one end a bower of green branches and Navajo 
blankets, guarded by two men with rifles, housed the 
patron saint, for these villages are jealously Catholic. 
Near the middle of the square about a score of men, 
the chorus, were gathered around the tall, narrow 
drum. Nothing was happening. 


Spruce Boughs, Drums, and Rattles 


I sprawled on the ground, with the hot sun bathing 
everything, and began to feel the familiar, slow restful- 
ness of Indian atmosphere. It was good. 

The Indians, very clean and rather gaudy, sat in 
their doorways, the women a splendor of printed 
shawls. There were some fifty white people sitting in 
front of the houses, and a fair sprinkling of visiting 
Indians. One talked and looked about. The men about 
the drum lounged slackly. They wore violent printed 
or velveteen shirts, chaparajos of brilliant colors over 
knee-high red buckskin leggings or black stockings, 
red moccasins, much silver, and a veritable rainbow 
of headbands. The colors were aniline and modern, 
the costume as much from Spain as from their own 
past; but the mass effect and the taste displayed were 
satisfactorily their own, barbaric yet harmonious. 

The dancing was being done by two teams, repre- 
senting the two divisions of the village, Winter People 
and Summer People. We had arrived during an inter- 
val; now, without preliminaries, one of the teams 
marched in, about forty-eight in all. 

The men were stripped to the waist, painted, 
adorned with heavy silver, turquoise, shell, painted 
arm bands, rattles at the knee, many-colored mocca- 
sins, downy white feathers and bright objects in their 
black hair. They wore Hopi kilts and sashes, white, 
with decorations of black, deep green, and red. In one 
hand each carried a rattle, in the other spruce boughs. 
The women were dressed in: the old costume, black 
and deep blue wool, over one shoulder and under the 
other, relieved by the colored sash and edgings of red 
and green. They also carried spruce boughs, and on 
their heads wore upright tablets, symbols of corn and 
rain, painted with the dull earth colors. 


When Boredom Threatened 


The dancers formed their two lines without formal- 
ity, a little movement began, picking up a rhythm, the 
drum was with them, and then the singing, wild, 
powerful, filling the plaza. The barbaric color and 
strength of the thing struck with real impact—the 
ancient ceremonial dress, the splendid shoulders and 
torsos—an extraordinary mass effect of color and noise. 

An older man at one end of the line had the charac- 
teristic Indian face: heavy features, deep lines, grim 
mouth and eyes stamped with his concentration on the 
movements of the prayer he was enacting. A young 
woman, small-featured, golden-skinned, almost pretty, 
had the same passionate intentness; it was in her face 
and the doll-like movements of her hands and her 
precise, short steps. 
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The performance lasted less than five minutes. They 
moved to another position and repeated it, and then 
again on the opposite side of the plaza. The dancers 
departed, and there was another long interval, followed 
by the same thing all over again with the other team. 
It began to be dull. The drumming was erratic; one 
could not follow it; the dance steps grew monotonous, 
the singing accidental and unreasonable. The waits in 
between were too long, one sought amusement in the 
spectators. 

A lady passed, elderly, small, parchment-skinned, 
severely dressed, walking proudly in very high-heeled 
shoes, with a small purse in one gloved hand. Two 
nuns accompanied her, one on each side and just a 
little behind, respectful. That was Castile, pure and 
simple. An American couple came by the other way, 
young, dressed half in Indian clothes, self-conscious. 
They had indoor complexions, and the girl was thor- 
oughly made up. They made their race look silly. 

“Team A” came back and started again. Someone 
asked if we should go home. No, not-yet. I wondered, 
why don’t I want to go home? Partly because Indian 
matters need patience, partly that something here de- 


“feats me, something to be caught, elusive. One trouble 


is the other white people. They are always aware of 
themselves; they will talk. 


Comprehension Came at Last 


The drumming emerges first. Having heard the 
whole performan ¢ now six full times, there is no doubt 
that it is carefully rehearsed, eccentricity and all; for 
it never varies. The amazing thing is how the drummer 
could have memorized his complicated rhythm. It is 
a rhythm, an extraordinary one. The beats are steady 
and not fast, then they stop dead, miss an incomplete 
interval, start again, become rapid, slow down; there 
is a very slow series of heavy strokes and again a rapid 
burst. It does something, has a purpose. 

You begin to understand. The basis is the human 
pulse. They catch it with the unaccented march of 
beats in natural time, until heart, blood, and breath 
are moving with the drum. They make variations and 
interpolations without losing this time, and suddenly, 
with the pause, reverse the drumming so that it 
opposes you. Your own pulse hesitates and leaps for- 
ward again. 

The singing is neither unreasonable nor accidental, 
merely alien to our experience. A definite native scale, 
pitch, and harmony emerge from it, even a melody 
that you hum as you go away. It thrills and satisfies 
you. The dancing, for all its simplicity, is a wonder 
of discipline. Here too is the uneven beat—feet sud- 
denly changing to an entirely different time, then re- 
turning—emphasized by the sway of spruce branches, 
nodding plumes, and swing of strongly colored sashes. 

Boredom has gone, replaced by intense interest. 
The teams change and change again. You begin to 
take in the singing, drumming, and dancing as a whole. 
Each seems complete in itself, yet each is one corporate 
part with the others in a harmony that is sophistica- 
tion and virtuosity without loss of vigor. The tech- 
nique is so astonishing and the result so beautiful that 
you watch in a state of real excitement. 

With comprehension comes room for more consider- 
ations—the background of Indians watching, the 
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houses, the sky and sun, the religious significance of 
the dance. It is a prayer, a means of putting oneself in 
step with the great rhythms of nature, that through 
them nature may act harmoniously for the supplicants. 
Corn, earth, the growth of crops are the subjects of 
this prayer, they are life; behind them lies nature— 
godhead—impersonal, containing everything. 

In the end our artificial, chopped-up time calls you 
back. You motor in the evening through the desert 
valleys and over the steep, dry hills to Santa Fe, your 
mind stretching painfully to let in a concept inclusive 
of those dancers and the peddlers in the hotel lobby. 
Dirt is unconscious, rags are a poor man’s work 
clothes. That mask they wear, those grins, are not 
their measure of themselves, but their measure of 
ee 

All this time we were watching the preparations for 
the trip, examining the animals, getting to know our 
wrangler. The Hacienda de los Cerros made good on 
all scores. The question of the wrangler was all- 
important: we were to be alone with him, in great 
degree dependent upon him, for nearly three months. 
Should he prove disagreeable or bossy the trip would 
be ruined. He in turn wondered if we should be unfit 
for such hard travel, crotchety, or green. So we met 
gingerly, and friendship began with the discovery that 
we were all three of an age. 

Much of the success of our trip we owe to Tom Do- 
zier—partly because, himself of Tewa descent, he won 
us an introduction wherever we found those Indians, 
but more because it was possible with him to forget 
the guide-tourist relationship so that we became three 
friends, all young, taking one another to places we 
loved or together exploring new country. 


Three Friends Hit the Trail 


In the course of a long trip the animals become 
companions, their characters stand out sharply, they 
figure in every memory. We had seven in all, domi- 
nated by Snowball, the aristocratic top horse. There 
were two bays: Navajo, fast, intelligent, friendly; and 
Sancho, handsome, strong, disagreeable. Carbon was 
small and black, full of trouble, full of charm. These 
were the saddle animals, though sometimes one or 
another was packed: 

The dirty work fell to three mules: Pal, one of those 
steady, strong, uninteresting creatures who always 
get more than their share of work; Bill, pretty as a 
picture and a little wrong in the head; and Emilio, a 
ginger-colored mule with a great brain, unlimited en- 
durance, and a vast capacity for deviltry. 

These were our friends and burden bearers, toiling 
through sand, up mountainsides, down crazy trails to 
gratify a fondness for wandering which they neither 
understood nor shared. 

We left on May fifteenth, not glad to leave Santa 
Fe but delighted to be started. As none of us could 


Tom Dozier, who made the trip a success. Of 
Indian descent, he was both wrangler and guide. 
Friendship began with the happy discovery that he 
and the La Farges were all three of an age. 
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carry a tune, we all sang. Not used to being together 
yet, the mules strayed; and we wrangled them vocifer- 
ously. We smelt the hot desert sand, the smell of 
horses and leather, the sun on cedar and sagebrush. 
The town had disappeared; under us was no longer 
road but trail. 

A first day goes fast. In no time it was afternoon, 
and we rode along the flood bed of the Tesuque 
River, a wide expanse of water-scoured sand down the 
middle of which a demure stream wriggled. We swung 
right to a level stretch of grass and unpacked under 
pifion trees. The fire blazed, we ate Homerically and 
sprawled, crop-full, not yet really comfortable sitting 
on the ground. Talk was slow. Well, we’re started. 
At last. It’s the only life. Tesuque’s just around the 
bend. we'll go there to-morrow. Better go to bed, let’s 
make an early start. 


The Entrance to Peace 


After six months of springs and mattresses the 
ground seems hard. It is exciting to have the stars so 
near and bright, to see the outlines of trees and distant 
mountains as you lie there. The hobbled animals 
move from bunch to bunch of grass with heavy jumps, 
the thudding comes straight to your ears along the 
ground, and the bells on the two leaders jangle errati- 
cally. In a few days you will cease to hear them, but 
you will wake with a start should the jangling cease. 
You see no hope of getting to sleep. The grass whispers, 
the river tinkles, the stars march in order, all around 
you are new smells. 

This is the entrance to peace. From now on you 
will think about one thing at a time, slowly, free of 
diversions, cross currents, rush; you will ride for hours 
without speaking, eat according to your stomach, di- 
vide time by days and waste those days if you feel so 
inclined; your destinations will be wherever you may 
get to. There are no more schedules, no more hurry, 
no more nerves. This is the entrance to peace. 

You fall asleep, suddenly and completely. 
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Ruin threatens sugar, which has 
reached a record low price for all time. The tre- 
mendous increase in production, the struggle be- 
tween cane sugar and beet sugar, and “relief” 
in the form of tariff barriers, bounties, and sub- 
sidies are the three major factors which jeopard- 
ize the industry. Cuba is hit the hardest; but this 
maladjustment is world-wide, and 
drastic measures must be undertaken to correct 
a situation that may be truly called appalling. 
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rubber, and raw sugar. These three raw ma- 

terials of commerce are now at such low prices 
as to threaten ruin to their producers. It is one of the 
ironies of modern economic statesmanship that each 
of these commodities has come into its present de- 
pressed condition after “relief” had been liberally 
given to it by governmental agencies. 

From the high price of the war period to the low 
price of the present, the price decline for each of the 
three has been enormous. Cuban raw sugar has passed 
from a high of 20 cents to a low of one cent, or a de- 
cline to one twentieth of its peak price. Both sugar 
and rubber have touched new lows for all time. 

I shall trace the story of sugar only, showing its 
precarious condition and giving some reasons and 
possible remedies for this condition. The reader may 
inquire at this point whether it is not to our distinct 
advantage to have these important articles so cheap. 
The answer is no. It does not pay to beggar your cus- 
tomers. If commerce, with all its mutual benefits, 
is to continue, then the seller must receive a little 
more than cost of production to keep him producing. 

There should be, of course, a legitimate profit on 
each side. In the case of Cuban sugar, at present prices, 
the original producers are receiving less than one half 
the cost of production. The United States buys half 
its raw sugar from Cuba. In the year when Cuba 
received the peak prices for raw sugar, Cuba bought 
from the United States goods valued at $515,000,000. 
But eight years later, when Cuba received 23 cents a 


(): three greatest imports are raw silk, raw 





pound for her sugar, she bought only $128,000,000 in 
goods from the United States. There was a shrinkage 
in Cuba’s annual purchases of almost $400,000,000 
in the space of eight years. 

When Cuba could not sell to the United States, 
Cuba could not buy from the United States. In the 
year of Cuba’s big purchases from us she sold to us 
$722,000,000 in goods; in the year of small purchases 
from us she sold to us only $203,000,000 in goods. 

In telling the story of the battle of sugar, I will pay 
more attention to Cuba than to any of the hundred 
other sugar-producing countries, for two reasons: from 
our standpoint Cuba is our most important source of 
supply; from Cuba’s standpoint, since Cuba is of all 
sugar countries the outstanding one-crop country of 
the world, a low price for sugar is a most grave and 
serious matter. It is a question, therefore, whether or 
not we want to see one of our best customers not only 
beggared but economically ruined. And back of this 
economic question is the broader humanitarian one of 
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The New York Copper & Sugar Exchange, the 
largest trading center for these commodities in the 
world. In the foreground is the edge of the sugar 
ring, and in the background the coffee ring. On 
September 30th of last year sugar, due to world 
overproduction, reached a low of a cent a pound. 


a starving, rebelling population versus a peaceful, 
orderly Cuba. 

_ Of the two universal crops of the world, sugar and 
wheat, sugar is the more universal of the two. Beet 
sugar, which formerly constituted 65 per cent of the 
world supply, is produced throughout the temperate 
zones. Cane sugar, now constituting about 65 per cent 
of the world supply, is produced in tropic or semi- 
tropic territory. This shift in first place between cane 
and beet has occurred in the past thirty years and 
marks one phase of the. hundred-year-old battle of 
sugar. 





For the battle of sugar is primarily a struggle be- 
tween the artificially stimulated beet sugar and the 
naturally cheaper cane sugar. And secondarily it is a 
struggle between one beet country against other beet 
countries, and of one cane country against all other 
cane or beet countries. 

Sugar is produced in volume, as I have said, in 
almost every country in the world. The United States 
has six regular sources of supply, and five of them— 
all but Cuba—are under our flag. When the war 
controls over sugar were abandoned there came a great 
scramble to buy refined sugar on the part of every 
household in America. This quickly put the retail price 
up to thirty cents. Then it was that sugar from fifty 
countries was started on its way to the United States. 

The fact that sugar is produced in so many countries 
is an important market-disturbing factor. But the 
rapid increase in production in recent years is a far 
more disturbing factor. In round numbers, the world 
is now producing 25,000,000 tons of sugar a year. But 
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production has been increasing faster than consump- 
tion. In 1905 the world had some 133 million tons of 
sugar; in 1930, some 27 million tons. Here was a 
doubling of production, but consumption could not 
increase so rapidly. 

Cuba ranks as the world’s largest single producer of 
sugar. From 75 to 90 per cent of Cuba’s total exports 
consist of raw sugar. But in the past five years Cuba’s 
place in the sugar world has been seriously challenged 
by other large producers. The Dutch are developing 
a cane-sugar industry in Java which has a very low 
cost of production. The Philippines have the soil, 
the climate, and the labor for producing cane sugar 
very cheaply. It is, however, the beet sugars of central 
Europe, government fostered, that have cut into 
Cuba’s European markets. The domestic markets of 
these countries are practically closed to Cuba, and 
each country dumps its surplus on the outside markets 
at world prices. Thus the sugar battle goes on. 


A 4,000,000-ton Carryover 


When American wheat fell in price from two dollars 
to one dollar a bushel, it started Congress off on a 
six-year discussion of ‘‘farm relief.” The discussion 
did not terminate till the lawmakers and the President 
had brought forth the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
with an appropriation for “farm relief” of five hun- 
dred million dollars. If American wheat had fallen 95 
per cent in value—that is, from one dollar a bushel to 
five cents a bushel—what would Congress have voted? 
Yet this fall in‘ price of 95 per cent is exactly what 
happened to Cuban raw sugar in the short space of 
ten years. 

In the year 1920 Cuban raws sold in New York 
cost and freight paid by Cuban shipper, at 20 cents a 
pound; at the low point in the autumn last year Cuban 
raws, cost and freight New York, sold at one cent a 
pound. The importer paid the tariff, two cents, so the 
sugar cost him three cents delivered. He also paid 
three cents for Porto Rico sugar, but this is duty free, 
so the whole three cents went to the Porto Rico pro- 
ducers. I will come back to this tariff question later. 

Whether we call it overproduction or undercon- 
sumption, the fact remains that there has accumulated 
a carryover or initial stock of sugar of some four mil- 
lion tons which overhangs the world market when the 
sugar-crop year begins; and one million tons of this 
surplus is in Cuba. Moreover, about one third of the 
world’s 10,000,000-ton increase in cane sugar in the 
past twenty-five years occurred in Cuba. In this fact 
we see one of the reasons for the present surplus. 


Growers, Refiners, Banks Suffer 


Another reason must be cited: namely, the war. 
The war locked within the battle lines of Europe prac- 
tically-all of the beet sugar lands. For war purposes 
other foods were produced. This caused a big shortage 
in beet sugar by the end of the war. To fill this vacuum 
old beet-sugar lands and new lands were rushed into 
sugar beets. The expansion in beet-sugar production 
in this territory has already been mentioned. 

The sugar depression hurts primarily the four inter- 
ests directly involved—the growers of cane or beets, 
the mills producing raw cane sugar or beet sugar, the 
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refiners of cane sugar, and the banks. The banks that 
are financing the sugar business now find themselves 
drawn in, deeper and deeper, as they are forced to 
take over and operate sugar properties. They lose by 
operating these properties; they would lose still more 
by trying to liquidate their loans. The refining com- 
panies and the sugar mills are also caught in the de- 
pression, and some of them have gone into bankruptcy. 
In the beet-sugar industry in the United States eight- 
een out of the nineteen companies in existence have 
earned less than one half of one per cent on their in- 
vestment during the past ten years. 

The final shock absorber in the sugar depression is 
the grower himself. The risks of price decline are 
shifted so far as possible to his shoulders by means 
of the sliding-scale system of paying for sugar cane, 
as in Cuba, or for sugar beets, as in the United States. 
In Java, where the administration system (corporation . 
farming) is used, the shift is made by lowering wages 
to the hands that grow the cane. In Utah and Idaho, 
where one fourth of all sugar-beet factories in the 
United States are located, many of the beet growers 
are quitting beet culture in disgust and are turning to 
other crops. 

In Cuba, a one-crop country, the colono (indepen- 
dent farmer) grows most of the sugar cane. With his 
crop selling below cost of production, and without 
credit or immediate opportunity to turn to other crops, 
his condition is indeed desperate. He cannot lower his 
standard of living much more without actually perish- 
ing, for he is now at the subsistence level. 


This Business of “Relief” 


In central Europe the consumer is the shock absor- 
ber because he is forced by legal cartel to pay more 
than his sugar is worth in order to keep up an arti- 
ficially high price to the grower. In the long run it is 
generally economic folly to make the consumer pay 
more for a commodity than it is worth. And that brings 
me to the question of “relief.” 

There are two causes of the present unprecedented 
sugar depression—an immediate cause and a remote 
one. The immediate cause is overproduction, as al- 
ready discussed at some length. The remote cause is 
the artificial stimulation to sugar production on the 
part of various governments. There are now 102 gov- 
ernments protecting the sugar industry by such 
means as tariffs, bounties, subsidies, and so on. Eng- 
land and Ireland, famous free-trade countries, are the 
latest to join in the sugar battle. They are giving a 
bounty of about five cents a pound on domestic beet 
sugar. Surely postwar nationalism has said good-by 
to economic sanity, when it tries to bring relief to 
people by making them pay too much for their food. 

The beet-sugar business in America and Europe is 
largely a hothouse growth. Our forefathers celebrated 
July 4, 1789, by passing the first protective tariff act 
in the history of our country. It contained a duty of 
one cent a pound on sugar. In the past 141 years we 
we have had twenty tariff acts affecting sugar—an 
average of a new sugar tariff law every seven years. 
This everlasting tariff tinkering is enough to make any 
tariff-fed industry nervous. Yet this sugar tariff has 
undoubtedly stimulated the spread of sugar-beet 
culture, northward to the Canadian line until now 
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Shipping bags of sugar for export from Peru. Only 
a small proportion of Peru’s crop is consumed at 
home. Efforts to limit production in several of the 
large exporting countries are meeting some mea- 
sure of success and have accelerated a rise in price. 


there are 103 factories in eighteen states. Seventy-five 
of these factories, are in the six states of Colorado, 
Utah, Michigan, Idaho, California, and Nebraska. 
The twenty-eight other factories are scattered through 
the twelve states of Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

In 1914 the tariff on Cuban sugar was fixed at one 
cent a pound, after the sixteen changes of the preced- 
ing hundred years. Our sugar industry was more pros- 
perous then than it is now although the tariff has since 
doubled. Under our 1903 reciprocity treaty with Cuba, 
whereby Cuba grants us preferences of from 20 to 40 
per cent on imports, we grant to Cuba a 20 per cent 
preference on our sugar tariff. In other words, our sugar 
tariff in raw sugar is now 2.5 cents to the world at 
large and 2 cents to Cuba. 

Not only is the beet-sugar business in the United 
States a hothouse product, but it is an industry which 
can thrive only with cheap labor—either child labor, 
or Mexican or Japanese labor. If you visit the sugar 
mills from New Mexico to Canada, you find colonies 
of Mexicans at work, with low standards of living. It 
should be self-evident that a sound, healthy American 
industry cannot be built on child labor or Mexican 
labor or Japanese labor. 
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In June, 1930, two of our beet-sugar companies 
were in the hands of receivers—about one fourth of 
the mills did not operate in the 1930 campaign. When 
eighteen out of nineteen companies in a business fail to 
prosper, it is good evidence that this is a high-cost 
business and cannot compete with those who are work- 
ing under better natural conditions. Since it costs 
about twice as much to produce a pound of beet sugar 
in the United “States as it does to produce a pound 
of cane sugar in Cuba, the American consumers would 
be millions of dollars ahead if they could get their 
sugar from Cuba and other tropical regions. Every 
American consumer is contributing a_ substantial 
amount to keep alive a hothouse industry which oc- 
cupies one fourth of one per cent of our farming area. 
There are a few favored spots in the United States 
where sugar beets can be profitably grown without 
subsidy. In the other areas alternate crops are avail- 
able, should the sugar beet be abandoned. In any 
event, overstimulation has bred overproduction, and 
the surplus has broken the price. Even the sheep and 
lamb crop, a by-product of sugar beets in the Moun- 
tain states, has been overdone too. Now the world has 
an unprecedented surplus of sheep. This is due partly 
to sugar tariff, partly to wool tariff, and partly to 
other causes. 


European Cartel System 


In central Europe there is more “‘cheap labor” avail- 
able for sugar beets than in America. The chief weak- 
ness of the European system of aid to beet sugar is 
the fact that it establishes two prices—a higher domes- 
tic price, and a lower world price for the portion 
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dumped on outside markets. Under the system of 
pools or cartels in use in Poland, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Hungary, the domestic grower is as- 
sured a remunerative price on all his sugar consumed 
within the country; on his surplus he must take the 
world price. A high tariff wall keeps out cheaper sugars. 
An attempt is made to keep domestic production from 
overexpanding, the method varying from country to 
country and changing somewhat from year to year. 

This cartel system has two weaknesses. It has al- 
ready contributed to the overproduction of sugar. 
It may at any time find itself face to face with the 
antidumping laws of the commercial nations. These 
antidumping laws are on the statute books and may 
be invoked at any time against sugar dumping, thus 
wounding in a vital spot this hothouse industry. 
Already Czecho-Slovakia has a surplus of from 60 
to 65 per cent of her crop for export. The surplus 
in Germany, Poland, and Hungary varies from 5 to 50 
per cent. 


Price the Only Effective Guide 


Austria, France, and Belgium have all recently 
raised their sugar tariffs, giving in effect a subsidy 
to their beet-sugar interests. Thus the battle goes on. 

Cuba, a one-crop country with from 75 to 90 per 
cent of her exports raw sugar, has been caught between 
the upper and nether millstones. For two seasons 
Cuba limited her sugar output, but the vacuum was 
filled and more than filled by the beet-sugar increase 
from Europe. Then Cuba tried a 100 per cent sugar 
pool, called a Single Seller. But falling price caused the 
pool to quit before the year was out. Now Cuba is seek- 
ing other remedies for her critical economic conditions. 

Due in large part to artificial stimulation to sugar 
production by 102 countries, the world has had an 
overproduction of sugar during a period of eight or ten 
years. Overproduction has brought low prices on world 
markets. After all, price is the only effective guide for 
adjusting production to consumption. A_ supply- 
and-demand price on the open, free, competitive 
markets is the best barometer for measuring the forces 
of both supply and demand. What the compass is to 
the mariner, this barometer is to the sugar producer 
and the sugar consumer. 

Where this barometer is destroyed by governmental 
regulations such as these on sugar, there is no guide to 
either production or consumption. Economic anarchy 
prevails in the industry. So we see the spectacle to- 
day of a business which has had the most government 
“relief”’ of any business and which is the worst off of 
all businesses. 


Will Cuba Come Out on Top? 


If the sugar industry of the world should suddenly 
be freed from all governmental controls, there would 
of course follow a short but decisive economic battle— 
a struggle for existence—and the survival of the 
fittest. If such an economic battle should ever take the 
place of the present politico-economic battle, our 
neighbor and customer Cuba would come out ahead 
because she is fittest to survive. She has the soil, the 
climate, the labor, and the organization, and she has 
the big market near by. 
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Cuba is now selling raw sugar at one half the cost 
of production. On the theory that it is darkest just 
before dawn, we may predict that the bottom has 
been reached and that sugar prices must tend upward 
of their own accord. This optimistic view of Cuba’s 
condition also coincides with the economic law that 
the cure for low prices is low prices; production is 
thereby curtailed, consumption increased. Statistics, 
so far as they reveal the truth, do indicate that current 
consumption has overtaken current production, as 
already mentioned in this discussion. 

But Cuba takes the view that the battle of sugar is, 
and will for some years remain, a political as well as 
an economic battle. Cuba holds that the drift of the 
times is toward more tariffs rather than fewer tariffs. 
And finally, argues Cuba, under her 1903 treaty of 
reciprocity with the United States, she is entitled to 
that 20 per cent differential in her favor in our sugar 
tariff, none of which she is getting. This differential, 
if it went to Cuba, would add half a cent a pound to 
the price of her raw sugar crop, and this small incre- 
ment would amount to a grand total of fifty million 
dollars on the island’s 5,000,000-ton crop. 

A plan was worked out in Havana, called the Claret 
plan, whereby an export duty of 35 of a cent a pound 
was to be put on sugar exported to the United States. 
Here the aim was to raise the price of the 3,000,000 
tons which Cuba sells to the United States, and this 
increase in price was to be prorated back to all Cuban 
producers. This plan was eventually laid aside because 
it was thought American refiners would not increase 
their price by forty cents a hundred for Cuban raws. 

Still other plans are now pending, some of which 
may be put into operation. One plan calls for an export 
duty on sugar to the United States of } of a cent a 
pound. This would be prorated back to all producers 
on the basis of their production. Such an increase in the 
price of raws would increase the price of refined by 
probably one third of a cent a pound—an increase 
which the American housewife would likely not notice. 


Four-year Restriction Program 


The distinguished Cuban senator, Dr. Viriato 
Gutierrez, has recently presented a plan which calls 
for the codperation of the Louisiana cane growers, 
the beet growers of the United States, and the cane 
growers of Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
Cuba. This plan calls for a restriction of production 
for the years 1931-1935, and for a limitation of Cuban 
exports to the United States. In other words, Cuba will 
withdraw part of the Cuban crop from American mar- 
kets, provided American producers agree not to in- 
crease their output. A second feature of this plan 
requires Cuba to seek an international conference 
among the producers of the world other than the 
American producers, with a view to a general stabiliza- 
tion of the industry. In order to further this Gutierrez 
plan an American-Cuban sugar office has been opened 
at 25 Broadway, New York City. 

The aim to be achieved by this plan, and other 
Cuban plans, merits the fullest sympathy and ap- 
proval of the American people. There are, of course, 
some honest doubts as to the efficacy of the methods 
involved; but Cuba in her desperation is sure to try 
some remedy. 
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Finding J obs for W orkers 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 


MERICA is bestirring itself to end the menace of 
unemployment. State and national govern- 
ments, not to mention thousands of local com- 

munities, are working toward a common goal—the 
return to prosperity. Individually and collectively they 
are conscripting dollars by the hundreds of millions to 
achieve success, amassing a grand total running into 
ten figures in order that remunerative work may be 
provided for the several millions of men and women 
who have lost positions through no fault of their own. 

Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment, expresses 
the conviction that a “shortcut to an intelligent and 
efficient way of handling the problem is for each person 
engaged in the undertaking to share with all the ex- 
periences and methods that he has found successful.” 
World’s Work gladly opens its pages to so worthy a 
purpose, herewith detailing plans already adopted to 
set the wheels of progress in full motion. 

With the problem largely one of building—of picks 
and shovels, of bricks and mortar—city and town and 
state and Federal officials are expediting construction 
work, advancing to this winter programs for the erec- 
tion of structures and the laying down of highways on 
which work was not to have been started until next 
summer or even a year hence. Many of these projects 
are under way already. Many more can be initiated at 
once, each bringing its measure of relief. 

Although public interest attaches to Federal under- 
takings because of the magnitude of the emergency 
program laid before Congress, the problem, national 
though it is in scope, requires unstinted local initiative 
to be completely solved. Furthermore, local action is 
not limited to the communities as such, but includes 
individuals, organizations, and business _ establish- 
ments within each city and town. 


Civie Projects Move Forward 


Nearly all the large cities and many of the smaller 
communities have adopted improvement programs. 
To cite instances at random, Chicago has an emer- 
gency budget of $5,000,000, Boston is initiating 
school-construction projects involving an expenditure 
of $3,600,000, and, out on the Pacific coast, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and Portland are 
cutting new traffic arteries and widening others. Los 
Angeles alone will spend $100,000,000 on boulevards. 

Smaller communities are not being outdone by the 
great municipalities. For instance, Davenport, Iowa, is 
using $100,000 to build a stadium, spending $30,000 
on sewer construction, and making $150,000 available 
for railroad undergrade crossings. 

Secretary of Commerce Lamont believes present 
conditions present an excellent opportunity for street 
and highway traffic improvements. Various communi- 
ties are respecting his recommendations for immediate 
improvement in traffic signs, removal of obstructions 


to view, making curb cutbacks, and building pedes- 
trian safety islands. 

Churches are actively engaged in the emergency 
efforts, not only making repairs to their edifices but 
canvassing their members to find or create part-time 
or full-time jobs for more workers in their home or 
business. Some churches are throwing open their par- 
lors so that people can be assured of warmth, reading 
matter, and a friendly atmosphere. Other congrega- 
tions are asking members to give the use of a bedroom 
in their home to some person recommended by an 
established agency. 

Newspapers are playing an important part in the 
relief work. Various publications are running free help- 
wanted and situation-wanted ads. Notable examples 
are the Chicago Tribune and the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Times-Star, which have assigned members of their 
staffs to keep in touch with sources of employment, so 
that as many of those out of work as possible can be 
brought promptly in touch with prospective employers. 


Big Business to the Rescue 


Industry and business are putting their shoulders to 
the wheel of progress. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, for instance, is crowding into the next six 
months work on plant repairs, renewals, and replace- 
ments which ordinarily would be carried over a much 
longer period. 

The Lord Electric Company, a New York firm of 
construction engineers, has increased its working force 
25 per cent by employing men out of work. Con- 
currently with this it lays off, in rotation, every man 
one day of the five-day week. By this plan, one each 
of the regular working force works only 80 per cent of 
full time, but men who were out of work are employed 
80 per cent of the time. The regular men have shown 
a splendid spirit in support of the plan. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company has asked its employees 
in the larger cities if they wish to join the officers of 
the company in contributing one day’s salary out of 
every four weeks for the next sixteen weeks. Emphasis 
is placed upon making this contribution purely volun- 
tary. The company agrees to match each dollar contri- 
buted by officers and employees under the plan. It is 
expected that from $600,000 to $1,000,000 will thus be 
made available for relief work in all the cities in which 
the company operates mail-order plantsor retail stores. 

Various corporations have made definite commit- 
ments to reassure their employees. One of these com- 
panies is Procter & Gamble, soap manufacturers, 
which has advised Colonel Woods of its program for 
steady year-round employment for ten thousand 
workers in plants in eight cities in the United States 
and Canada. It is estimated the payroll will amount 
to more than a million dollars a month. 

Several municipalities have adopted programs of 
interest to other cities. Duluth, (Continued on Page 96) 












those odd one-man accomplishments that oc- 
casionally startle the world by achieving the 
impossible. It must be seen to be believed. 

In a little village that nestles in the crook of a shel- 
tered bay on the southwest coast of Japan the culture 
of pearls for thirty years or more, has struggled 
through repeated failure to solid success. It is an ex- 
tremely active village, teeming with people all engaged 
in pearl culture. Long low buildings line a shore that 
bristles with landing stages and fishing craft. As we 
went toward one of these buildings Mr. Mikimoto, 
the pearl king, came forward to meet us. 

He was big for a Japanese, with square, weather- 
beaten features and shrewd, good-natured, alert black 
eyes. He came stalking along dressed in native gar- 
ment, with an old bowler hat on his head, a huge um- 
brella in his fist, and patent-leather pumps on his feet. 
There was something powerful and dynamic about 
him. A peculiar aura of individuality hung around him 
like an invisible cloak. He spoke no English, but his 
lively and amused expression told us plainly that he 
meant to get some fun out of this visit. 

He led us into the long building and pointed with 
the umbrella to a row of baskets on the ground. We 
gazed at them stupidly. They were filled with dirty, 
sulky-looking oysters. While we stood staring at them, 
wondering what he wanted us to do, the old king 
seated himself on the only chair in sight and clapped 
his hands. Out ran a troop of coolies who, after giving 
each of us a card with a number corresponding to a 
number in one of the baskets, squatted down and pro- 
ceeded to open the oysters. 


r YHE Mikimoto culture-pearl industry is one of 


Pearls for Souvenirs 


We hadn’t the dimmest idea of what it was all about 
until, to our utter amazement, pearls—great shining 
pearls as big as peas—came popping out and were 
respectfully handed to us by the man at our feet. 
Each of us got those that our basket yielded, while 
the pearl king sat back and whooped with glee at 
our delighted cries. When we finally went in to lunch 
I had eight perfect pearls clutched tight in my hand. 

After lunch we set forth to look at the industry of 
the culture pearl; and it was almost more interesting 
than the pearls themselves. It is like one of Japan’s 
own fairy tales—about the peasant boy who dreamed 
a fabulous dream and in spite of handicaps, opposi- 
tion, and failure finally succeeded in making it come 
true. 

For centuries men have dreamed of producing real 
pearls by culture. It has been tried thousands of 
times, but never successfully until now. Even to-day 
the proportion of perfect pearls that Mr. Mikimoto 
recovers is small. About twenty per cent of the oysters 
die from the operation performed on them, another 
twenty per cent die before they mature, and of the 


And the Oyster Does the Rest 


By SARAH M. 


LOCKWOOD 


remaining sixty per cent only about fifteen per cent 
produce perfect pearls. But he does get them, and 
they are pearls. 

Make no mistake about that. The only difference 
between them and the so-called Oriental pearls is 
that after years of patient experiment this man 
has learned to introduce into the oyster the irritant 
that otherwise enters only by accident. That is the 
sole difference, if difference it is. In color and quality 
they are indistinguishable from and comparable to 
natural pearls. They are, quite simply, pearls. 


Operating on the Molluse 


We went out in a boat to see the process. Now that 
it has been perfected, it looks simple. First the young 
oysters that are destined to harbor pearls are gath- 
ered, at a depth of from thirty to forty feet. It is 
fascinating to watch the lively young girls who do 
this work uptilt in their one-piece diving dresses 
and kick their way through the green translucent 
water to the bottom. Each girl has her own bucket 
floating on the surface into which she dumps her catch. 

After the young oysters have been gathered and 
taken to shore, each is subjected to a delicate operation 
which introduces the nucleus seed-pearl into its in- 
terior. Here the trick comes in—the secret that for 
centuries eluded science. Nobody knows, really, what 
causes a pearl to form. Some maintain that a grain 
of sand or other foreign substance, entering the oys- 
ter by accident, forms the nucleus of the pearl. Others 
believe it is the result of disease or the presence of a 
parasite. On the other hand, pearls have been found 
with no apparent nucleus whatever. 

What is definitely known, however, is that the pearl 
is invariably formed within a sac of the living tissue 
of the oyster. As layer after layer of pearl substance 
is deposited around the nucleus the sac expands and 
very often breaks—which explains the preponderance 
of malformed or pear-shaped pearls; for it is not the 
shape of the nucleus that determines the shape of the 
pearl, but the perfect sphere of the balloon-like little 
sac. Nor has sac or nucleus anything to do with the 
color or luster of the pearl; for each layer of deposit 
may vary, and it is a matter of luck what the final 
layer is like. Pearls are often improved by skinning, 
as one would skin an onion. 

Mr. Mikimoto’s method is to take a bit of tissue from 
a living oyster, tie it securely with a microscopic 
thread around a bit of seed pearl no bigger than a pin- 
head, and then insert the whole into another living 
oyster. The technique involved is so delicate and so 
vital to the final result that for years it was regarded 
as impossible. Now, however, we saw numbers of deft 
young men accomplishing the feat with the concen- 
tration and speed of surgeons. Again the oysters are 
gathered into large steel cages—the cages being 
tagged and dated—and returned to the sea. 























AND THE OYSTER DOES 


At this time all human interference with the pri- 
vate life of the oyster comes to an end. Nothing more 
can be done, and no one can foresee what the results 
will be. 

Every year or so the cages are lifted up and 
cleaned off, but nothing much can be done to protect 
the oyster from his enemy, the octopus, or from the 
cold current that sometimes sweeps into the bay and 
destroys an entire crop. For seven long years—the 
lifetime of an oyster—the mollusc keeps his mouth 
tightly closed on his secret, and there is no way to 
determine or influence the size, color, or quality of 
the pearl it is hoped he is producing. 

After the cages go into the water the only advan- 
tage Mr. Mikimoto has over the wild-pearl merchant 
is that he knows where he can lay his hands on his 
oysters. At the end of the seventh year the cages are 
again hoisted up, the oysters opened, and the pearls 
recovered. 

Later in the afternoon we saw the present harvest 
in the shop where the pearls are graded and drilled. 
There they were, softly gleaming, snowy-breasted 
masses of them, pecks of them being scooped up like 
so much sugar. It was a sight to make any woman 
tremble with hope. It looked, almost, as if anyone 
might have a pearl necklace. As a matter of fact, 
such is Mr. Mikimoto’s intention. 

And it may come true. In spite of early failures and 
off years, his pearl industry has grown enormously. 
To-day his farms total 40,830 acres in area, he employs 
over a thousand people, and he plants three million 
oysters every year—all this on the proceeds of crops 
planted seven or more years ago, before the process 
had reached the extent and (Continued on Page 106) 
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Courtesy K. Mikimoto 


Above—K. Mikimoto, who discovered the process 
by which oysters are induced to make pearls on 
schedule. He is now head of the large Japanese 
culture-pearl industry. Below—Diving for pearl 
oysters. Japanese women clothed in long white 
robes and wearing goggles, which make visibility 
under water relatively easy, do this part of the work. 
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The operating room at Conowingo with its three semicircular switchboards, controlling 
the entire plant, arranged one behind the other. Automatic telephone signals indicate any 
occurrence that should be brought to the operator’s attention. Special consideration was 
given to the lighting, so that there would be no glare on the instruments either by day or night. 


Conowingo 


Photographs by WILLIAM RITTASE 


dominating our civilization to-day and dis- 

tinguishing it from that of a century ago. And 
the development of hydroelectric power, bringing with 
it the construction of great stations, will work as great 
changes in our manner of living as did the invention 
of steam-driven generating equipment. The Cono- 
wingo hydroelectric development in Maryland, on the 
Susquehanna River just over the Pennsylvania border, 
is the most recent and one of the largest of these enter- 
prises. 

With the exception of the St. Lawrence, the Susque- 
hanna drains the largest river basin on the Eastern 
coast; and with the exception of Niagara it now oper- 
ates the largest single hydroelectric plant in the 
United States. Its basin, 27,400 square miles in extent, 
includes nearly half of Pennsylvania, about one sixth 
of Maryland, and some territory in New York. 

For more than forty years the possibilities of power 
development in the lower course of this river engaged 
the attention of engineers and capitalists. Various 
small-scale attempts to accomplish the task were 
made, all to be later absorbed in the present project. 


FH’ deminating 0 is perhaps the greatest force 


A dam impounds not only water but also everything 
the water carries with it—dirt and débris the year 
round and tons upon tons of ice in the later winter. 
Elaborate precautions have been taken to keep the 
Conowingo water stream pure, but great cakes of ice 
are infinitely more difficult to deal with than silt or a 
log or two. 

Below the water level and far upstream from the 
gates a compressed-air system has been installed which 
sends its stream up to the surface and so prevents 
formation of heavy ice packs—that is, packs which 
will exert at the surface a pressure of more than four 
thousand pounds per linear foot. Conowingo engineers 
resorted to no mysterious methods in ridding them- 
selves of the ice but made provisions for melting it 
with electric héaters attached to the gates. The break- 
up of the ice this coming spring will test these safe- 
guards. 

Nine miles of railroad were built to bring up ma- 
terial for the construction of the power house, a 
standard-gauge railroad now enters the station, and 


the dam top carries the main automobile road from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore. 











CONOWINGO 


In Turbine Hall 


After passing through the turbines, the water goes downstream 
through a tail race which was dug for several hundred feet along 
the river bed. The generators, weighing over five hundred tons, are 
the largest ever built. Each is equipped with an auxiliary generator 
and an exciter—the round knob on top circled by the handrail. 
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For Emergency Use Only 


The great 220,000-volt lightning arresters. When the normal cur- 
rent is running over the line these arresters have no function to 
perform, but when the voltage is increased the surplus passes 
off over them to the ground. Concealed inside these lines ‘of 
inverted pans are the arresters; the pans keep off rain and snow. 















































© Keystone View 
Reza Khan of Persia had 
the people elect him Shah. 








Keystone View 
Alexander of Yugoslavia: 
dictator as well as king. 




















Mussolini, exemplar of 
modern dictators, has 




















Keystone View 
Regent Horthy, aided by 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., re- 








done a good job for Italy. Wide World 


made Hungary financially. 


Mustapha Kemal would 
convert Turkey to west- 
ern ways almost overnight. 


Why Dictators? 


By LOTHROP 


It instantly conjures up a sinister figure im- 

periously bossing everybody around and _ bru- 
tally abolishing liberty, democracy, and aught else 
dear to the liberal heart. The one redeeming fact about 
dictators used to be that they were so infrequent. 

I say “used to be” because that comforting fact 
is no longer true. Ever since the war we have been 
confronted with a veritable crop of dictators, spring- 
ing up like mushrooms even in the most unexpected 
places and thriving vigorously over a lengthening 
series of years. No longer are these sinister gentlemen 
confined to out-of-the-way lands; most of Europe is 
to-day ruled by dictators, avowed or thinly disguised, 
and many Europeans frankly hail dictatorship as a 
necessary or even beneficent institution. 

For centuries we Anglo-Saxons tried our hand at 
popular self-government and made an increasingly 
good job of it. So brilliant was our record that we 
became convinced that our political institutions pos- 
sessed both a peculiar virtue and a universal applica- 
bility. Here, we confidently asserted, was something 
which could profitably be copied by all mankind. 


ck ALL liberals the word dictator is abhorrent. 


STODDARD 


And the rest of mankind was inclined to agree with 
us. So great became the prestige of the democratic 
ideal that everywhere men tended to regard it as the 
goal of their political hopes. Continental Europe and 
Latin America vied with one another in establishing 
representative governments. Numerous revolutions 
were joyfully hailed as ushering in a new era. Even 
the backward peoples of the Orient hastened to adopt 
constitutions and set up legislatures as soon as they 
aspired to be considered up-to-date and civilized. 

Unfortunately, the results did not come up to ex- 
pectations. In fact, they varied almost precisely with 
the degree of nearness or remoteness of the different 
peoples to ourselves in blood, temperament, and his- 
torical background. Among our nearest relatives, the 
peoples of northern and western Europe, representa- 
tive institutions worked well, on the whole—albeit 
differently from British parliamentarism in many 
ways. 

In southern Europe, on the other hand, the new 
system worked far less well. In Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, borrowed parliamentarism proved from the first 
a sickly growth. Politics soon fell into the hands of a 
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caste of professional politicians who literally ate the 
heart out of political life. 

Of course, when we say “dictator” we usually think 
“é eo e999 . e 

Mussolini” because he is so outstanding and com- 
pelling a figure. But Mussolini is merely one of a class 
which to-day is in the saddle right across Europe and 


the Near East, from Portugal to Persia—a class of 


strong men who rule their respective countries with 
rods of iron and whose motto is, “If you don’t know 
who’s boss around here, just start something!” 


Strong Men—Strong Measures 


There are Horthy in Hungary, Pilsudski in Poland, 
Mustapha Kemal in Turkey, Reza Khan in Persia, 
and a whole flock of dictators in the Balkans. All are 
self-made men of relatively humble origin, with the 
exception of Alexander in Jugoslavia, who, chameleon- 
like, turned himself overnight from a constitutional 
king into a dictator of the most unconstitutional kind. 
The U. S. S. R. enjoys the distinction of a double dic- 
tatorship—that of the Communist party over the rest 
of the people, and that of Comrade Stalin over the 
Communist party. The only dictator who has volun- 
tarily ceased dictating is Primo de Rivera in Spain, 
who quit the job a year ago and died shortly after- 
ward. 

Primo’s retirement was hailed by liberals every- 
where as a hopeful sign that the epidemic of dictator- 
ships was on the wane. Yet recent events in Spain 
should temper such optimism. No sooner was Primo 
out than riotous demonstrations occurred, with 
threats against the throne and cries for a republic. 
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Marshal Josef Pilsudski, by a military coup d’état 
in 1926, overturned the government of Poland but 
refused the presidency. Even so, he has bossed the 
job ever since, though in different capacities. 


So menacing became the situation that the new prime 
minister, General Berenguer, had to take “‘strong”’ 
measures against revolution—so strong, indeed, that 
the discontented denounce him as a thinly camou- 
flaged dictator and assert that dictatorship really 
persists in a somewhat altered guise. 

So much for the Old World. As for the New World, 
let us note that Latin America, that traditional stamp- 
ing ground of dictators, has run true to form and that 
“‘strong men” have recently appeared even in the 
politics of countries like Argentina and Chile, which 
a generation ago were believed to have outgrown the 
dictatorial phase of their hectic and experimental 
youth. In other words, we seem to be confronted with 
a general political trend of world-wide scope, from 
which only the Anglo-Saxon peoples and a few others 
appear to be immune. 


The Romans Began It 


Now this, on the face of it, looks like a very strange 
and paradoxical situation, when we remember that 
less than a decade and a half ago we were in the thick 
of a war to abolish autocrats and “‘make the world 
safe for democracy.” Furthermore, the war ended our 
way. The crowned autocrats—kaisers, czars, sultans, 
and miscellaneous monarchs—promptly vanished from 
the scene. But the uncrowned dictators have taken 
their places! 

Here, obviously, is something that needs looking 
into. If dictators are such sinister figures and dictator- 
ships so terrible, how comes it that they arise and 
flourish in the “new and better world” which was to 
follow the triumph of our side? Men do not volun- 
tarily put their necks under yokes; neither do they 
deliberately choose conditions which may spell misery 
and degradation. There must be some compelling 
reason for this tendency toward dictatorship which 
corresponds to the basic realities of the times, how- 
ever repugnant it may be to liberal theory or demo- 
cratic doctrine. 

Well, now, just what is a dictator? According to 
the dictionary, a dictator is one whose word (dictum) 
is law and hence must be obeyed. 

That was the sense in which the Romans originally 
used the word. Rome began as a monarchy. But the 
monarchs misconducted themselves; so the Romans 
threw them out and established a republic. And so 
determined were the Romans not to lose their newly 
won liberties that they ran their republican govern- 
ment on the principle of checks and balances, much 
as we do in our Federal constitution. 

Before long, however, the Romans made an un- 
pleasant discovery. They found that their govern- 
ment, which worked well enough in ordinary times, 
was too slow and cumbersome in crises like foreign 
war or civil strife, when the country’s very existence 
depended on quick decision, prompt obedience, and 
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ruthless efficiency. How to save the republic without 
losing their republican liberties? The Romans solved 
the problem by establishing that most interesting in- 
stitution, the legal dictatorship! 

When a grave crisis arose they chose a dictator, 
who was all powerful. Ordinary laws were suspended; 
the dictator’s word alone was law, and his commands 
were instantly obeyed. But this omnipotent dictator 
was chosen for a definite period—six months. When 
his term was up he became just an ordinary citizen. 
In fact, he was supposed to resign his dictatorship as 
soon as the crisis was passed. Whereupon the ordi- 
nary government revived and the republic functioned 
normally as before. 

The classic example of the Roman dictator is Cin- 
cinnatus. He was a model of republican virtue, for 
though a patrician he prided himself on being what 
we would term a “dirt farmer” and himself worked 
his fertile acres just outside the walls of Rome. One 
day the republic found itself invaded, with the enemy 
marching in force on the capital. Great was the alarm! 
The Senate met and decided that Cincinnatus was 
just the one to handle the crisis, so they named him 
dictator and sent posthaste to inform him of the de- 
cision. The messengers found Cincinnatus out in the 
fields, doing his spring plowing. His actions proved 
that the Senate had picked the right man; for he left 
his oxen hitched to the plow and, without even going 
back to the house to change his clothes, hastened to 
town and took charge. In a few days the invaders 
were defeated, and the crisis was over. Whereupon 
Cincinnatus promptly resigned his dictatorship and 
hurried back to the farm to catch up on his chores! 

This constitutional dictatorship worked as long as 
Rome was small—and truly Roman. But in time the 
Roman territory expanded over alien peoples, while 
the old, liberty-loving Roman stock died out or be- 
came mixed with the blood of slaves and freedmen. 
The mongrel populace which called itself Roman was 
not fit for ordered liberty—and it soon lost it. 


Our Own Dictators 


Finally Octavian, the nephew of Julius Cesar, car- 
ried his murdered uncle’s plans to their logical con- 
clusion and turned the republic into an empire, with 
himself as Imperator Augustus. In other words, spon- 
taneous, intermittent dictatorship had been regu- 
larized into continuous autocratic rule. 

The chief breeder of dictatorships is war (foreign 
or civil), including war’s aftermath, reconstruction. 
War is a supreme crisis—literally a matter of life and 
death. Results are imperatively needed; and, pro- 
vided the dictator gets results, the nation will sup- 
port him. For men prefer despotism to defeat, and 
autocracy to anarchy. 

Even among the most liberty-loving peoples war 
gives a dictatorial slant to established institutions. 


Comrade Stalin tells the Communist party, a very 
strong minority, what is good for Russia; and that 
organization tells the people, in no uncertain way. 
The U. S. S. R. thus has a twofold dictatorship. 


Take our own Presidency, for example. In wartime 
the presidential powers so expand, both by law and 
by tacit public consent, that our President becomes 
a quasi-dictator. That was true of Lincoln during the 
Civil War; while most of us still vividly recall the 
Woodrow Wilson of before, and after, the opening 
months of 1917. 

If this be true of America, which was barely touched 
by the World War, consider the case of Europe, ex- 
posed as it was to the War’s full fury. There, both 
the War and its aftermath rendered a strong dicta- 
torial trend inevitable. The dictators appeared, and 
they will remain at least as long as their presence is 
needed. Of course, they may outstay their: welcome. 
Yet wherever the people really makes up its mind to 
recover its liberties, the dictator will speedily be 
gotten rid of. 


Republics in Name Only 


This brings us to the question of whether dictator- 
ship may not, for some peoples, be the only form of 
government which will secure order and material 
well-being. Such a thing seems to be true of many 
parts of Latin America to-day. 

When it threw off Spain’s autocratic rule, Spanish 
America divided into a series of republics framed on 
the most enlightened models, with liberal institutions 
founded on the principles of liberty and democracy. 
But those liberal institutions did not work, for the 
very simple reason that the people were wholly un- 
fitted for liberty or democracy. In the first place, 
they were wholly untrained, never having exercised 
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even local self-government. Furthermore, they were 
not a homogeneous folk, with deep-rooted traditions 
and ideals, but rather a conglomerate of highly diverse 
racial elements (whites, Indians, and Negroes) which 
split the population into classes and castes that had 
little in common with one another. 

The upshot was that the new nations were repub- 
lics only in name. The immaculate constitutions re- 
mained mere sterile sheets of parchment, devoid of 
vitality or practical significance, while Spanish Amer- 
ica was desolated by revolution and anarchy. As for 
the presidents, they inevitably became dictators— 
until ousted by some ambitious general who became 
dictator-president in his turn. 


That Firm Hand in Italy 


Amid this welter of chronic instability, the only 
firm ground was the rule of a dictator strong enough 
to keep order and repress the endless revolutionary 
plots. In other words, dictatorship became not only 
the salutary thing but the normal thing, and peace- 
loving persons forgave the dictator much ruthless 
cruelty, arrogance, and graft, provided he gave the 
country peace and a fair measure of material pros- 
perity. 

Fascist Italy opens up a whole vista of interesting 
speculation. Here we find not merely a dictator, but 
dictatorship itself, formulated into a militant ideal, 
aggressively hostile to the traditional ideals of liberty 
and democracy. 

The proximate reasons for the triumph of Mussolini 
and his Blackshirts are clear enough. Mussolini es- 
tablished his dictatorship owing to exceptional cir- 
cumstances combined with the crass weakness of 
the previous governmental régime. Postwar Italy was 
half bankrupt and wholly disorganized. Strong recon- 
structive measures were necessary. A firm hand was 
needed. 

But let us push the matter a step further. Why did 
not the then existing government take the measures 
and provide the statesmen that the circumstances re- 
quired? Why did not Italy weather the reconstruction 
crisis, like equally war-worn England and France or 
even like defeated Germany, without scrapping its 
parliamentary institutions in favor of an autocratic, 
anti-democratic dictatorship? 


The Fascists Ask Questions 


When Italy attained national unity, more than half 
a century ago, she adopted a set of political institu- 
tions based partly on English and partly on French 
parliamentary and administrative models. But these 
borrowed institutions worked very imperfectly. Even 
in normal times Italian parliamentarism was ineffi- 
cient, extravagant, and corrupt. Parliament was a 
bedlam of rival political groups which rendered cabi- 
nets unstable and hamstrung prime ministers when- 
ever they tried to formulate farsighted, constructive 
policies. In short, besides its other faults Italy’s po- 
litical life was cursed with the supreme vice of fu- 
tility. Despite much partisan sound and fury, very 
little really worthwhile was ever done. 

Of course, many intelligent, patriotic Italians were 
excessively bored and disgusted with this political 
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shell game. Yet they saw no practical way of changing 
matters without embarking on revolutionary meas- 
ures which, so long as no grave crisis arose, they were 
disinclined to risk. 

But at length a major crisis did come, in the shape 
of the war. The parliamentary politicians botched the 
war, then botched reconstruction. Italy was not only 
in a horrid financial mess but was getting generally 
out of hand. Strikes, riots, and class hatreds threatened 
to degenerate into civil war or anarchy. All this time 
the parliament, as usual, did next to nothing. The 
politicians played politics; successive cabinets rose 
and fell; and Italy drifted steadily toward the abyss. 

Given these appalling circumstances, the inevit- 
able dictator duly appeared. However, instead of just 
doing the usual dictating and letting it go at that, 
Mussolini and his Fascist brethren proceeded to ask 
some questions and give some startling answers. 

First of all, the Fascists ask: What is the true 
reason for, and purpose of, government? And the 
Fascist answer is: To govern, to plan worthwhile 
policies, and to carry them out. Furthermore, the 
Fascists ask whether Italy’s borrowed parliamentary 
institutions are really suited to the Italian tempera- 
ment; and they answer that the historical record is 
so bad as to render it highly improbable that parlia- 
mentarism is suitable. Finally, the Fascists ask what 
should be done; and their verdict is: the indefinite 
continuance of the Fascist dictatorship—not only in 
order that they may experiment realistically in govern- 
ment, but also because the postwar world is such a 
dangerous place and Italy so badly situated therein 
that only a strong, patriotic régime can save Italy 
from disaster. 


Panacea for Liberals 


Now all this may be highly disturbing to believers 
in the principles of democracy. But facts are facts 
and should be faced, not merely in the interest of 
abstract truth, but also for the liberals’ own peace of 
mind. 

In the first place, may it not be true that certain 
peoples are at present unable to adopt political in- 
stitutions of the democratic type because of cultural 
handicaps, such as lack of education or civic training? 

In the second place, may it not be true that many 
people so differ from us in inborn qualities like type 
of intelligence and temperament that they will never 
be able to adopt our system of democratic self-govern- 
ment? May not the truth be that the world is big 
enough for several distinct types of government, 
suited to the respective temperaments and capacities 
of the various human groups? In shért: Is not the 
realistic, pragmatic attitude toward government the 
only sound and sensible one to assume? 

If distressed liberals can once realize that dictator- 
ship is perfectly normal and even inevitable under cer- 
tain conditions but that liberty and democracy are 
equally normal and inevitable under other circum- 
stances, they will no longer waste their time and en- 
ergy denouncing or bewailing a state of affairs which 
corresponds to the basic realities of special times and 
peoples. 

Dictators do not just happen. As with everything 
else in this world of ours, there’s a reason. 
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Thurman Rotan 


A Pattern from a Building 


An unusual view of the Daily News Building, New York, repeated 
a great number of times to form a design that is as unique and 
modern as the building itself. The composition was made by Thur- 
man Rotan for a fabric design. Aside from this fact, the picture is 
noteworthy as an example of creative photography. On page 49 is 
shown an equally interesting but different view of the building. 








Looking Down on the World 


By KENT SAGENDORPH 


Photographs courtesy U. S. Army Air Corps 
and Fairchild Aerial Survey, Inc. 


i YHE skies have eyes—great, blinking eyes of 


finely ground crystal, built into cameras of 

amazing precision. Most of us realize only dimly 
that there is such a thing as aerial photography. To 
the rank and file the aerial camera is a mystery: a tech- 
nical object like a surveyor’s transit, or else a military 
weapon that the armies used in the World War. 

Why this should be so, no one knows. We follow 
every other kind of aerial activity—races, endurance 
contests, transcontinental flights, and even a girl 
pilot’s outside-loop record. These are spectacular. 
But aerial photography goes plugging along day after 
day, totally ignored. 

When we pick up the Sunday rotogravure section 
and see a thrilling aerial picture of a blazing building, 
a prison riot or a ship at sea, does no one speculate as 
to the machinery that does the trick and the men who 
operate that machinery? Aerial photographers have 


the most varied, adventurous, and thrilling lives of 
any clan in aviation, excepting possibly racing pilots. 
They emerge from the jungles of Brazil only to find 
an assignment inside the Arctic circle. A few brief 
days at home, then away to the heat-baked deserts of 

Irak! They map a snow-capped mountain range and — 
then hop to tropic Yucatan in quest of Maya ruins. 

No life for a quiet family man! The fingers that grip 
the trigger of an aerial camera rarely grasp a knife and 
fork at the domestic table. 

It demands a special sort of temperament. None of 
the five or six leading figures in the profession could 
be confused with an earth-bound clerk. They never 
relax; their eyes glisten with perpetual enthusiasm, 
and they can talk about their profession for days. 
But of their experiences never. 

Their life is, of course, one of constant nervous ten- 
sion. They never know when orders will arrive that 
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will carry them a thousand miles away and keep 
them there for months. They never know what will 
await them four or five miles above the earth, where 
most of their working time is spent. Anything can 
happen on an aerial photographic expedition. 

Take Capt. R. A. Smith, for instance. He has put 
in more time in the air behind a camera than any other 
civilian photographer. Since 1913 he has flown all 
over the United States, Canada, England, France, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Central America, aiming the 
camera’s eye at everything from sinking ships to bull 
fights. He has seen ancient crates that wabbled all over 
the sky and heavy, inefficient plate cameras give way 
to the supersensitive film and the 
powerful planes of the present day. 

Only once in all those seventeen 
years has death stared him in the 
face. That was in Florida, eleven 
thousand feet over the Everglades, 


Right—The other plane rolled 
over, and as the author’s dived 
he looked into eight thousand 
feet of twenty-below-zero space. 


Below—More than seven miles 
above Ohio farms. The ‘‘high- 
est”? picture ever made. The 
temperature was 65° below zero. 
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when the motor on his wartime plane cracked its water 
jacket. His pilot, E. P. Lott, managed to make a safe 
landing on a dry clearing, but the damaged ship rolled 
to a stop in a pile of whitened bones surrounding a 
poisoned water hole. The two men stayed there four 
days before a rescue party found them. 

“Aerial photography is getting tame,” he bursts 
out. “These new cabin planes with heaters, the elec- 
trical drive on our new cameras, and the experience 
we ve gained since the war all unite to take away a lot 
of the old-time atmosphere. Why, in the old days a 

That may be Smith’s idea, but it isn’t mine. I made 
a trip with him last winter, with the mercury around 
zero at the airport and about 
twenty below at ten thousand 
feet. We were going to use a stand- 
ard-type cabin monoplane, and 
Smith calmly gave orders to re- 
move the door! He explained ‘that 
the camera’s blunt nose was too 
big to shove out the window, and 
he had to photograph another 
plane that was to fly along close 
to us. So with no door, and the 
calm E. W. Chandler at the con- 
trols, we roared up into the biting 
cold of the upper air. 

The other plane appeared, final- 
ly, just as I was freezing to death. 
Smith pointed the huge camera 
out of the empty door frame. He 
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gave mysterious signals to the second pilot. The big 
shutter snapped. Then Smith signaled again, and the 
other ship twisted gracefully over on its back like a 
porpoise. Smith swiftly aimed his camera and got five 
more shots. The big camera weighs forty pounds, but 
he held it like a toy. The other ship was losing altitude 
rapidly now, its motor sputtering as its carburetor 
flooded as a result of its upside-down position. 

“‘Get him, Chan!” bellowed Smith. ‘‘ Dive on him!” 

Chan dived. I flung out a hand and grabbed a sec- 
tion of tubing. My startled gaze swung straight down 
past the empty door frame and through eight thousand 
feet of chilly sunshine. I grabbed another hand hold 
and tried to keep my feet inside the door as the plane 
corkscrewed down after the falling ship. I braced my 
foot against a part of the framework and hung on. 
All this time Smith had been sitting calmly on a small 
chair, snapping the shutter again and again. He didn’t 
seem to notice the movement at all. 

The plane landed, finally, and I stumbled out of the 
door and staggered toward the hangar. Smith breezed 
along in the rear. “We'll try to get a more interesting 
trip next time,” he observed. ‘‘No fun just trailing 
along after that crate!” 

The essential difference between flying for aerial 
photography and any other kind of flying is altitude. 
Passenger air liners hold a straight and true course at 
an average of three thousand feet. Mail planes may 
come down to a thousand, or climb to five thousand feet 
to get over a cloud bank. Forest-patrol planes rarely 
rise higher than five thousand feet. But photographers 
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We alone have developed night photography. This 
view of Dayton, Ohio, is one of the most remark- 
able such pictures ever taken. Note the sharp de- 
tail. When the giant flash bomb which made it 
possible was set off it threw the city into confusion. 
The airmen were asked to experiment elsewhere 


must accustom themselves to working at altitudes of 
eighteen to twenty thousand feet. None but the newest 
military planes can reach a higher level. 

Such altitudes are necessary because of the nature 
of the job. In making a map for an oil company, for 
instance, geologists want to know as much as they can 
about the structure of the mountains and the drainage 
of the rivers. The higher the plane flies, the more of 
these things can be seen. Consequently, the sky’s the 
limit. 

At eighteen or twenty thousand feet the mountain- 
ous scenery on the surface looks like a clay relief model. 
Mountain ranges, valleys, and rivers shrink to small- 
scale replicas of their natural bulk. Drainage can be 
seen at a glance; rock formations can be traced along 
their whole length. This eliminates all the weary 
months of prospecting on mule back that has character- 
ized the work of the petroleum geologist in past years. 
Also, it saves time and money to the oil company. 

But high altitudes place a serious strain on photog- 
rapher, plane, and camera. For instance, in Mexico, 
where this work is always going on, the temperature 
on the ground is often well over a hundred degrees. 
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The photographer and pilot must incase themselves 
in cumbersome leather suits, felt boots, thick gloves, 
and fur-lined helmets. Not until the airplane has 
reached six or seven thousand feet is the atmosphere 
cool enough to afford any relief to the sweltering men. 

Up and up, past the snow-capped mountains near 
Ebano, Mexico, in the heart of the oil region, into the 
free air above. Then the pilot levels off, and the photog- 
rapher starts the electric drive of his big camera. 

At this altitude, about nineteen thousand feet, the 
temperature is twenty below zero. Fingers become 
numb. Goggles form a coating of frost which all but 
destroys vision. Motor power, suffering from loss of 
air density, is cut about one third. Breathing becomes 
an effort; lungs expand painfully. The thin air makes 
one’s head spin. Lack of oxygen affects the airmen’s 
vision, their movements and their disposition. 

The plane must stay at this killing height until the 
big eye of the camera has winked at every tree, rock, 
and rivulet in the district three or four miles below. 
A mapping plane flies above an imaginary strip of 
carpet. Arriving at the far end, it turns and comes 
back to the starting point. Then it flies along the 
adjoining strip, and so on. The pilot has a glass win- 
dow in the floor, by which he guides the ship along a 
straight line. The photographer, crouched over his 
camera, is watching an instrument board of his own. 
The camera is in a round metal frame, with its blunt 
cone extending straight downward through a hole in 
the floor. 


The Leviathan in the world’s largest drydock at 
Boston. The ship appears to be going at full speed, 
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Lieutenant George W. God- 
dard, of the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, who developed the art 
of night photography for the 
government, with his cam- 
era and special flash bomb. 





An electrical drive times the interval between ex- 
posures. Just before the precise moment arrives, a tiny 
light appears beside both pilot and photographer. 
This is the “get ready” signal. The pilot holds the 
craft as straight and level as he can. The photographer 
makes a final adjustment to get the bubble levels on 
the camera to stay within the white guide lines. Then, 
with a whir of hidden gears, the machinery comes to 
life. It snaps the big shutter, winds fresh film into posi- 
tion, records the number of the exposure, and turns off 
the lights. Then for the next shot! 

Before the fuel is entirely exhausted the photog- 
rapher disconnects the camera motor, and the pilot 
banks around and heads for home. As the plane de- 
scends, the frost on goggles melts, breathing becomes 
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easier, headache disappears, and the heavy clothing 
grows oppressive. The plane sights its home airport, 
throttles the motor, and lands. All metal parts, in- 
cluding the camera, are dripping water, due to con- 
densation of moisture. And the crew can hear nothing 
for ten minutes. 


Warming Up to Zero! 


This sort of thing throws a wrench in the photog- 
rapher’s physical machinery. He must develop powers 
of resistance to combat the ever present danger of 
pneumonia. After many years in the game, most of 
the men become noticeably cold-blooded, so much so 
that warm weather is nature’s greatest curse. When 
they are working over intricate instruments in a tem- 
perature of twenty below zero, even zero seems warm 
to them. After the day’s flight they return to their 
heated homes and drive their wives speechless by 
flinging open all the windows on a bitter winter’s 
evening. 

Cameras, too, suffer from this wide range of temper- 
ature. Considering the treatment they receive the 
work they do is nothing short of phenomenal. Think 
of being able to look down at the world from a height 
of seven miles and see faint footpaths through a field, 
patches of waving grain, tiny specks of automobiles, 
and bigger dots that mean huge buildings on the 
ground! No eagle that ever winged above a mountain 
peak ever had such vision. Yet Capt. A. W. Stevens 
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and Lieut. Jimmy Doolittle forced their ship to 
37,380 feet, the highest point to which two men have 
ever flown, and brought back a picture that startled 
Army authorities. Well over seven miles above the 
small farms of central Ohio, they made the highest 
picture on record. 

It shows every building, every road, every field as 
well as if it had been taken from a roof top. It includes 
nearly nine square miles of land, all in one small pic- 
ture. Elaborate preparations were made for the flight— 
electrically heated clothing, heaters for the cabin 
and the motor oil, oxygen tanks and weird-looking face 
masks for the crew. A supercharger forced the thin air 
into the motor’s cylinders. In spite of every precau- 
tion, Captain Stevens suffered a frozen eyeball and 
Lieutenant Doolittle nearly froze his hands as they 
worked at a temperature of nearly sixty-five degrees 
below zero. In the sun-bathed fields below, farmers 
were perspiringly at work in cotton shirts and straw 
hats. 

Midnight aerial pictures are a seeming impossibility. 
In the late war both sides photographed each other 
busily all day long—and both sides kept compara- 
tively quiet. It was at night that they brought up fresh 
troops, swung new guns into position, distributed 
supplies. Now a means has been found to watch the 
enemy’s movements just as well at midnight as at 
noon. 

We are indebted to Lieut. George W. Goddard, 
U.S. Army Air Corps, for creating this revolutionary 
invention. It consists, briefly, in using 
a huge flashlight bomb in connection 
with an electrical timing device. The 
bomb trails along after the plane on 
an electric cable. When the picture is to 
be taken the operator merely throws a 
switch. The camera shutter opens, the 
flash bomb explodes, and the camera shut- 
ter closes again—all in one fiftieth of a se- 
cond, during which the flash charge must 
illuminate an area of about eight square 
miles. And in order to do this, the bomb 
must generate about forty million candle- 
power in the same brief interval. Lieuten- 
ant Goddard’s experiences while working 
on his process give us one of the most thril- 
ling and hilarious chapters in the whole 
history of flight. 


Terror By Night 


He set off one of these terrific flashes 
over the sleeping city of Rochester, N. Y., 
one evening, and threw the whole place 
into a panic. The flash exploded with a 
blinding glare; a rumbling echo as of dis- 
tant gunfire roared over the city. Terrified 


The good aerial photographer 
must be prepared for any assign- 
ment in any part of the world, no 
matter how dangerous. A splendid 
shot of a burning oil tank in Texas. 
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The aerial photographer drops ‘Bie, Sa ee 
in on a bull fight at Tampico, 5 
Mexico. Federal laws in this 
country forbid airplanes to fly 
over cities, and hence stadi- 
ums, at less than 1,000 feet. 
Local ordinances generally 
specify 1,500 or 2,000 feet. 


householders ran into the 
streets in their night- 
gowns, yelling that the 
town was being bombed. 
The explosion broke win- 
dows in stores below, 
and the tinkle of glass 
was added to the scream 
of fire sirens, the wail 
of burglar alarms, and 
the whistles of a dozen 
cops on a dozen beats 
who thought a bank had 
been blown up. It took 
the police and the tele- 
phone company several 
hours to restore quiet. 

Since the process proved unpopular in Rochester, 
Goddard returned to McCook Field, Dayton. He set 
off a few small charges over the city, causing cars 
to bump fenders in the streets and street-car motor- 
men to think that their trolleys had become short- 
circuited. 


Taxes Assessed From Pictures 


Instead of depending on eighteen or so heavy, 
fragile plates, such as were used in the war, the new 
camera uses special film—a hundred exposures a roll— 
of such amazing sensitivity that it has to be kept 
on ice until used. The military use of aerial photogra- 
phy, while important, is by no means paramount. 
The aerial camera is an instrument of peace, rather 
than a weapon of war. 

It has caused a complete change in methods of 
searching for oil and minerals, setting tax rates for 
cities, studying traffic, projecting long power lines, 
building dams, bridges, and many other engineering 
projects. In tax work alone, the aerial map is hitting 
every taxpayer in his most vulnerable spot—the 
pocketbook. The recent real-estate assessment troubles 
in Chicago could have been avoided with an aerial 
photographic map, which takes the tax problem out 
of the hands of politicians and presents it in picture 
form that everybody can understand. In Middletown, 
Conn., a thriving manufacturing town, the aerial 
camera on its first trip over the town reported 1,896 
buildings that had never been on any tax map at all. 
Hundreds of them were on the main street. As a con- 
sequence, the tax rate was reduced and over sixty 
thousand dollars in new revenue were brought in. 
Also, the map was made in sixty days instead of three 
or four years. 

Since the aerial camera is an instrument capable of 
all this revolutionizing, it demands highly trained men 
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to operate it. No longer is the field open to ambitious 
amateurs and ordinary commercial photographers. 
The big companies prefer to train their own men in 
darkrooms, mapping divisions, and camera-mainten- 
ance shops before giving them a chance to go out on 
their own in the air. 

A cameraman on the ground can erect his tripod, 
mount his camera on it, focus on whatever he wants 
to take, and spend all the time he needs. He can hide 
his head under a black cloth, like an ostrich, all after- 
noon if he so desires. 

The aerial photographer swoops down over his ob- 
jective like a hawk and, gets three or four shots in the 
time the ground man would spend fooling with a plate. 
He must’ know what to do and do it in a fraction of a 
second, while his plane is flying at about a hundred 
and fifteen miles an hour. 


Picturesque—But a Man’s Job 


Among men in aviation, the aerial photographer is a 
person of considerable standing. He goes from state 
to state, buying flying time from local pilots. He needs 
good men and good planes, and if they are available 
near his job he will contract with them instead of 
flying his own ship and pilot a thousand miles across 
country. 

Aerial photography was the first branch of aviation 
to make a profit. It does not depend on government 
contract, as does the air mail, nor on the whims of the 
public, as does a passenger line. It has a definite market 
for its product which is increasing enormously, as busi- 
ness men take advantage of the services it offers. 

In their fur-lined suits, parachutes, boots, and hel- 
mets, aerial photographers are a picturesque lot. They 
lead lives of action; of quick thinking and hair-raising 
adventure. Only men who can stand the pace need 
apply. 








Moro girls such as these do not 
have educational opportunities 
equal to the provisions made 
for their brothers and prospec- 
tive husbands. Mrs. Spencer 
hopes to build a school for girls 
so that her boy graduates may 
have wives who are their peers. 





Our Million Moslem Subjects 


By ELIZABETH SEARS 


OR more than six hundred years the Moros of 
% the Philippine Islands have been Mohammed- 

ans. About 1300 Abu Bakr, an Arab, came to 
the Sulu archipelago, bringing with him the gospel 
of the Prophet. The Moros are a persistent race, and 
to this day Abu’s converts have clung to his teachings 
despite the labors of Christian missionaries. 

The Oriental mind regards any change with sus- 
picion. This proud and noble race, however, has clung 
to the religion of its choice not only because it dis- 
likes change but because it has seen nothing to be 
gained by turning its allegiance to the god of the 
white man. Which is not to say that American mis- 
sionaries and teachers have accomplished nothing by 
their efforts among the Moros. They have done much, 
particularly in the past fifteen years, to establish 
peace in the Sulus, discouraging armed resistance to 
the American authorities and murderous warfare be- 
tween hostile tribes. A beginning has been made in 
the industrial education of young Moros, a few medi- 
cal centers have been established, and a growing per- 
centage of the Malay population of the Philippines is 
on the way to a more constructive citizenship, de- 
spite the fact that Christianity per se has gained 
scarcely a follower among the'natives. 


A World Tour Cut Short 


Much of the advance along the lines mentioned 
may be traced directly to the influence of one woman, 
Caroline Lorillard Spencer, who is known among the 
Moros as their “American mother.” One of the first 
white women to penetrate the fastnesses of the Sulu 
archipelago, Mrs. Spencer has, for over fifteen years, 
lived at Jolo, working more or less under the direction 
of Charles Henry Brent, first Protestant Episcopal 


missionary bishop of the Philippine Islands, until 
his death in 1929. 

Mrs. Spencer had lived always in New York or 
Newport and had never taken special interest in mis- 
sionary activities. In 1912 she left this country for 
a world tour and, stopping over in Manila, was 
entertained at the 
residence of Bishop 
Brent. It happened 
that the bishop had 
recently returned 
from a trip to Zam- 
boanga, chief of the 
southern Islands, 
where he had been 
the guest of General 
Pershing, at that time 
military governor of 
the province. He was 
building at Zam- 
boanga the first hos- 
pital for the Moros, 
and he explained 
how, in religion and 
customs, these Ma- 
lays differ entirely 
from the Filipino. He 
further explained 
that, because of their 
unconquerable spirit, 
the Moros faced eventual extermination rather thansub- 
mission to armed authority. The Spaniards had been 
unable to govern them in three centuries of suprem- 
acy; the Americans seemed to be doing little better. 
Continued rebellion against their conquerors, constant 
warfare among themselves obtained, as of old. 

















The new Moro. A son of a 
chief and now a graduate of 
the Willard Straight School. 
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The situation interested Mrs. Spencer keenly. She 
canceled her tour and remained in the Islands with 
the resolve to know the Moro, to study his customs and 
his psychology, and to approach him through the 
medium of friendship, if such a thing were possible. 
These things she has done and is doing to-day. 
Largely through her persistent 
effort the whole approach to 
the Moro problem has been 
revolutionized. A growing en- 
tente cordiale attests the san- 
ity of her methods. 

There are about three 
hundred islands in the Sulu 
archipelago, thirty of which are 
inhabited by nearly a million 
Moros, a people different in 
every imaginable way from the 
natives of the northern Philip- 
pines. The more advanced and 
well-educated Christian  Fili- 
pinos want independence; the 
Moros are earnestly opposed 
to it. They know only too well 
that the moment American au- 
thority is withdrawn a state of 
war will ensue, and the Moro, because of his much 
smaller numbers, will in the end be exterminated. 

This realization influences the more intelligent and 
enlightened of the Moro chiefs to-day; but until 
about fifteen years ago, and for occasional brief periods 
in later years, the Moros rebelled fiercely against the 
American constabulary, as well as against the Filipino 
officials sent down under American jurisdiction. The 
heritage of the Moro is that of piracy. His law, for 
ages past, has been dictated by the family and the 
individual; his justice 
a matter of a head 
for a head, until the 
opposing faction is 
wiped out. His is not 
even, to any great ex- 
tent, an_ essentially 
tribal people. 

Thousands of the 
Moros live in “vil- 
lages” consisting of 
one family or an im- 
mediate family con- 
nection. Their instinct 
in time of danger is 
simply to take refuge 
in the heart of the 
forest and fight it out, 
or withstand a state 
of siege until one side 
or the other is killed 
off. It is this heritage, 
so deeply ingrown 
through the centu- 
ries, that Mrs. Spencer has had to combat. 

Even before 1912 Bishop Brent had been planning 
for the building of an industrial and agricultural school 
for Moro boys. He knew that he hadn’t a chance ever 
to turn Moros into Christians. He did believe they 
could be made into useful citizens, certainly in a 

















The older generation. A 
friendly Moro chief, essen- 
tially intelligent but ignorant. 


‘The Moros, a neglected 
tenth of the population of the Philip- 
pines, have for centuries been hated 
and feared by the Christian natives. 
Just now emerging from a blood- 
thirsty, headhunting past, these peo- 
ple are learning to live as useful 
citizens. The agricultural school at 
Jolo, which trains the Moros of to- 
morrow, was built largely through 
the efforts of Caroline Lorillard Spen- 
cer, an American whom the Moslems 
of the Islands recognize as their 
staunchest friend and spokesman. 


generation or two. His plan was unique in the annals of 
foreign-mission history. In fact, to achieve his ends 
the bishop had to go outside the field of his church and 
build his school independently of any religious connec- 
tion or support. It was at this point that Mrs. Spen- 
cer stepped into the picture. She returned to America 
to help raise the necessary 
funds. Back in Jolo she su- 
pervised the erection of the 
buildings—accomplished for 
the most part by Moro labor- 
ers—and took up residence at 
the school. Thereafter, with 
no permanent assistants other 
than native teachers, she ran 
the institution for fourteen 
years. 

A Christian American 
woman running a school for 
the sons of Moro savages, 
Mohammedans of every 
caste—a school where the pu- 
pils were not only allowed but 
encouraged to practice their 
religious observances and 
study the teachings of their 
Koran! Unheard ,of——but it worked. It works to-day. 
And yet, without encroaching in the least on local 
religious faith, alterations in traditional custom have 
been accomplished. The school houses the sons of 
chiefs and peasants. Never before had the high and 
low lived under the same roof in Sulu. It had to be 
explained that all castes are leveled in education. 

There was the custom of filing the naturally fine 
teeth of the Moro and staining them with betel nut. 
The “American mother” inquired whether this prac- 
tice had any connection with the Mohammedan faith. 
She found that it had not; that, indeed, the Koran 
expressly forbade any mutilation of the body. She in- 
stituted a contest, to run for a set term of months, 
to find out who could, on a certain holiday, produce 
the finest unfiled and unstained set of teeth. There 
were cash prizes awarded by a local and native com- 
mittee. To-day, except in the outlying islands, filed 
teeth are unusual. 

The Mohammedan priests hold services in the Wil- 
lard Straight Agricultural School (so named from one 
of its largest benefactors), and students keep all re- 
ligious holidays. 


Friendly Intervention 


It is in matters pertaining to community living and 
contact with American governmental authority that 
the Moros have progressed much in understanding and 
practice. In the school the boys are instructed in the 
scientific production of crops fitted to the climate and 
soil and in the raising of stock useful in the region. 
They learn how to build houses and the furniture for 
them, how to use such simple machinery as they are 
likely to encounter in trades they might enter or in 
running an up-to-date farm. 

The Moro code of law has been touched upon. They 
understand nothing of courts, of the power of an out- 
sider to intervene in their local disagreements with a 
view to working out a solution satisfactory to all parties 
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concerned. Here it is that Mrs. Spencer has done 
some of her most valuable work. Chiefs or private in- 
dividuals, summoned to appear before a court which 
convenes several times a year, are terrified. Fre- 
quently they have no understanding whatever of what 
is expected or desired of them. Through an inter- 
preter they talk to Mrs. Spencer, who patiently ex- 
plains what it is all about. 


Unofficial Overtures of Peace 


Mrs. Spencer also acts, upon occasion, as the un- 
official ambassador of the government. Her first ap- 
pearance in this rdle was in 1914, about a year after 
the disarming of the Moros by the United States au- 
thorities. She called one day at the headquarters of 
Adjutant General Whitney and asked for a tug in 
which to proceed to the center of the current Moro 
rebellion. A band of outlaws had refused to submit to 
American authorities and turn in their guns. Lives 
were being lost daily. Mrs. Spencer had received a 
message from two of the outlaw chiefs to the effect 
that they would confer with her regarding surrender, 
provided she came without the constabulary. 

Whitney believed that such an expedition would re- 
sult in Mrs. Spencer’s death, and it took all the ar- 
guments of Bishop Brent to convince him that he was 
mistaken. Finally the party set out for the outlaw 
district in the bishop’s tug, but the general insisted 
on going along in his own boat. There were also the 
two friendly chiefs, an interpreter, and one other 
woman besides Mrs. Spencer. A tropical storm nearly 
wrecked the two little boats, but finally they reached 
their objective and ran up the white flag to show that 
no constabulary were aboard. 

The outlaws would make no move while Whitney’s 
tug was in sight. He was finally persuaded to return 
to Jolo. Then the outlaws, bringing their women, came 
out to the bishop’s tug. They wore the barong, a 
native knife, thrust through folds of cloth at the waist. 
The bishop told them that he had come unarmed and 
that they should have done likewise. He showed them 
his field glasses, which they thought most remarkable. 
The interpreter, in fact, whispered a hasty warning 
when he perceived that the visitors were discussing 
among themselves the advisability of killing the party 
and taking both the field glasses and the boat. How- 
ever, when reminded of their promise to return Mrs. 
Spencer safely to her friends, they changed their tone 
and finally left the boat. They could not, however, 
agree at that time to surrender their guns; but at 
least some good was accomplished. Mrs. Spencer and 
the bishop had held a friendly conference with the out- 
laws and made a step toward gaining their friendship. 


“Shake Hands With Your Mother” 


About two years ago Mrs. Spencer decided to come 
to the United States in the interests of the school 
which is sorely needed for Moro girls. There were a 
number of outlaws at Tubig Gatan, an outlying dis- 
trict, who were giving the constabulary trouble. They 
insisted on taking vengeance on their enemies in the 
traditional manner, and simply hacked away at them 
whenever opportunity presented. Mrs. Spencer got 
in touch with Sahalian, the chief of the troublesome 


band, and in the course of a very few days he was her 
firm friend. He gave her his promise to keep his per- 
sonal followers in order during her absence, and to do 
what he could to discourage outlawry among neigh- 
boring tribes. This promise he kept faithfully; yet 
upon her recent return to Jolo Mrs. Spencer learned 
that Sahalian’s followers and a few of their neighbors 
had been behaving strangely. An outbreak was feared. 
She sent an interpreter and arranged a meeting at a 
place in the forest which the Moros chose. This meet- 
ing she described in a recent letter to her family. 

“Tt was understood,” she wrote, “‘that the Moros 
would come unarmed. But suddenly over the brow of 
a hill in thé distance came a long line of people—the 
women first and then the men—fully armed with 
barongs and spears. They came up and formed a 
circle, and their chief told them to shake hands with 
me. Some were a little sulky about this. ‘Go on,’ he 
said, ‘shake hands with your Mother’—which, in 
view of their get-up, seemed to amuse him, as I con- 
fess it did me!”’ 

Sahalian, the “good” chief, was conspicuous by his 
absence. His relatives made some excuse for him, but 
it later appeared that he had refused to come armed 
and feared to come otherwise. Mrs. Spencer finally 
discovered that because the constabulary had, a few 
weeks before, camped for two days within sight of 
the village of these outlaws, the Moros had feared 
an attack. They had not even dared to venture forth 
from their houses to plant their rice. She persuaded 
them that the governor and his forces meant them no 
harm, and that they were free to go about their reg- 
ular pursuits, so long as they refrained from stealing 
their neighbors’ cattle or cutting off heads. 


Equal Rights for Women 


Much of Mrs. Spencer’s influence with the Moros 
has come through the medical aid she has given them. 
She knew nothing about medicine when she went to 
live in Jolo, but she had always been interested in it. 
She began giving simple treatments and remedies to 
mothers in need of them. Soon she was holding “‘door- 
step clinics” at her house in Jolo every morning. This 
custom continues to-day at the home, eight miles 
from the school, where she now lives. Men and women 
who are ill come to her. If she can take care of them 
herself she does so; otherwise she is usually able to 
get the patient into a hospital or at least under the 
care of a doctor. 

Each year a group of fine, intelligent, and thor- 
oughly trained young Moros goes out from the Wil- 
lard Straight school. Many of them 2nter government 
service. Some of them become teachers in the govern- 
ment schools. Practically all of them marry; and it is 
the group of young women from whom these brides 
are drawn which is now demanding an education which 
will fit them to work side by side with the young men 
taking their places as leaders of their people in the 
Islands. 

Money to erect the necessary buildings for a girls’ 
school is now in hand, but construction is delayed un- 
til sufficient funds are available to equip the buildings 
and supply a competent teaching force. Meanwhile 
Caroline Lorillard Spencer, who likes and understands 
the Moros, continues her work among them. 
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To the offices of Household Finance Corporation more 
than 130 in number, located in 71 cities, husband and 
wife can go without bankable collateral and without the 
embarrassment of obtaining endorsers, for amounts up to 
$300, with which to consolidate their debts and make re- 
payment in small sums arranged to suit their convenience. 








may now be earning ten or fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars a year? 

Have you—if you don’t mind such personal ques- 
tions—ever been broke and very blue because you’ve 
had to mark time while watching precious opportuni- 
ties go a’flying—all for want of a small amount of cash 
in hand? 

Have you ever been broke, blue and baffled because, 
in emergencies, you couldn’t escape a swarm of trades- 
man and small bills, provide proper medical care and 
convalescence for someone dear to you, or because you 
were powerless to make your home a better place for 
your children and couldn’t get them and their educa- 
tion started right—all for want of credit at a bank? 

Or, perhaps, like most of us who have free souls, you 
have, because you overreached, or lost your job, or 
got some other tough break, had to appeal for help 
to friends, relatives, even charity ——and know what the 
experience is worth! 

Or, on the other hand, perhaps you are one of Our 
Fortunate Top Twenty Per Cent—that enviable minor- 
ity with cash in hand, money in bank, check book 
handy—and not the faintest idea that more than eighty 
per cent of the gainfully employed men and women in 
this, the richest nation on earth, have no access to bank 
credit in their emergencies. 

Or, perhaps, belonging to “Our Top Twenty” though 
you do, you are an investor as well as an authentic 
member of the human race with a lot of trained dol- 
lars in your bank ready to do your bidding. Or per- 
haps you are a banker in a big chair; or a social worker 
appealing for charity funds to such a banker; or a 
manufacturer ready to advise with such a social 
worker; or a public speaker ready to glorify our higher 
standard of living! 

Well, in any case, you will be gratified by the de- 
velopments recorded in this article. 

The fact is, I think every American—not excepting 
state and national legislators on the one hand and 
teachers and other opinion-molding folk on the other— 
ought to read this article! 

Oh, no—not because it’s written with a 14-karat gold 
pen dipped in a well quite full of pretty phrases, and 
not because its writing required weeks of traveling and 
interviewing and months of investigation and study, 
but because it’s mews—news that is really vivid and. 
thrilling and full of meaning to all Americans. 


I] 


T’S news—good news—that Organized Business: has 

at last discovered that one of the best risks in this 
world is the American family. 

It’s news—big news—that, at last, Business has 
found ways and means to make small loans to the 
typical, provident American family on a purely busi- 
ness basis as distinguished from any that implies seek~ 
ing or accepting favors of any kind. 


[ona you ever been broke? Even though you 
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And by the typical American family here is meant 
an ambitious but rather happy-go-lucky family with a 
lot of self-confidence and courage—therefore a lot of 
pride—a family that wants no favors it doesn’t pay 
for; wants no relative or friend or fellow employe to 
sign its notes—a family that nevertheless often has too 
little cash for contingencies that for the most part can 
be remedied only with cash, and no credit either. 

And by credit here is meant real credit—credit based 
on integrity and paying power—credit like that given 
you when you walk out of a department store with a 
package under your arm which not only represents 
something you or someone in your family wants, but 
also the investment and expected profit of the store. 

Also it’s news—thrilling news—that to bridge a vast 
gap in the scheme of family financing, organized social 
work led by the Russell Sage Foundation, and an or- 
ganized business already of vast proportions and limit- 
less promise, have succeeded in making small, personal 
loans both a business and a social matter. 


III 


HAT does it mean to say that small loans have 
been made a social matter? 

By way of suggestion two preliminary illustrations 
of the force of aroused public opinion are in point. 

It was not so very long ago that health was a 
purely personal matter. If, then, someone got sick, or a 
whole family got sick, and died, it was, in the view of 
society, “just too bad!” Accordingly the average length 
of human life was approximately twenty-two years. 
But, by and by, for many reasons, health was made a 
social matter and, thanks to that essential fact, to-day 
the average expectancy of life at birth in America 
approximates sixty years—bhbas been doubled since 1900! 

Likewise, not so long ago, many of our industries 
were mining coal and killing men, making steel and 
killing men, as if to prove that nothing is to be got in 
this world for nothing. As a matter of fact our indus- 
tries were killing many more men every year than we 
lost in battle in any year of the World War. Yet our 
industries in the main took that loss for granted, say- 
ing, “It’s just too bad!” However, numberless families 
who were deprived of wage earners and thoughtful 
social workers, couldn’t easily take that consoling view. 
And the hundreds of thousands of poor devils who were 
maimed, thrown into the discard or thrown on charity, 
just couldn’t believe that this is the best of all possible 
worlds even though it was made in six days! 

However, in 1914, when your reporter wrote in the 
Outlook a series of articles describing Safety First as a 
brand new social evangel, it was already apparent that 
industrial accidents were destined to be made a social 
matter. Now, when our States virtually all have, and 
enforce, compensation laws—when it is cheaper for our 
industries to prevent accidents than to have themn— 
industrial accident prevention has been made a social 
matter. 

In the matter of health, which within natural limita- 
tions is now deemed “purchaseable,” we quit blaming 
our misfortunes on God; decided at last to do some- 
thing about it—and there you are! 

In the matter of making things and killing men, we 
at last quit blaming Lady Luck and seeking recourse 
in damage suits; got our wits together, organized safety 
engineering, and there you are! 
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And now, in the matter of family indebtedness, at 
last we’ve quit blaming improvidence and family ig- 
norance. So we’ve recognized the wisdom of permitting 
and regulating small loans instead of prohibiting 
them. After whole centuries of neglect of one of the 
most universal of all problems, we’ve got squared 
around and made small loans a social matter! 

For it’s true that until well after the turn of this 
century, until just the other day as things go in the 
historic sense, not only did our “Top Twenty,” along 
with folk in general, look upon family borrowing as 
indicating family degradation, but such borrowing was 
actually prohibited by law—by a legal maximum rate 
that would not begin to pay the cost of making small 
loans or permit attracting necessary capital to the small 
loan field. 

Result? 

Well, let’s glance at conditions in one locality—the 
District of Columbia—wherein small loans are still, 
when this is written, prohibited by law. In other words, 
look at the following summary of a thorough study 
of conditions made by the economist Dr. Louis N. 
Robinson, which study supplemented a 1929 Grand 
Jury Report: 

“In 1929, in the District of Columbia, there were 

(a) Over 100,000 accounts in the hands of com- 
mercial collection agencies. 

(b) Threats of garnishment and high pressure col- 
lection methods prevalent. 

(c) Suits numbering 18,824 for amounts under $500 
filed in municipal court by grocers, bakers, 
clothiers, doctors, etc., last year. 

(d) Several hundred suits by banks and discount 
companies against endorsers. 

(e) Hundreds of families involved with so-called 
improvement finance companies which install 
needed home improvements on credit. 

(f) Thousands of installment purchases repossessed 
and the purchaser’s equity lost. 

(g) Seventy-six different pieces of real estate fore- 
closed and advertised for sale in one month. 

(h) 7,160 different pieces of real estate sold for 
taxes this year. 1,060 owners still unable to re- 
deem property sold for 1926 taxes. 

(i) Over 2,000 families submit to having gas and 
light service cut off during year because unable 
to pay bills. 

(j) More than 24,000 families evicted during 1928 
because of failure to pay rent. 

(k) Over 15,000 industrial insurance policies lapsed 
and not reinstated.” 

So it means a lot—it’s the most vital kind of news— 

just to say that personal loans in small amounts have 
at last been made a social matter. 


IV 


HIS, however, is just the beginning of my story, 

and since the end is sweeter than the beginning, 
bear with me a bit, and look at this amazing, telltale 
fact: 

In these United States, the richest nation on earth, 
authorities tell me, only our Fortunate Top Twenty 
Per Cent have bank credit! 

In other words—until came to pass the important 
developments that I aim to tell you about—approxt- 
mately eighty per cent of the real folks gainfully em- 
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According to the Russell Sage Foundation, no adequate personal finance agencies exist in the states dark shaded on this map 

nor in the District of Columbia. Even in New York and West Virginia, cross lined on the map, where the maximum rate per- 

mitted per month is 2% (with a small additional fee in New York, and in Missouri where the maximum rate is 2.5%) personal 

finance companies cannot afford to make loans under $100. In New Jersey a reduction of the lawful rate to 1.5% per month 

effective February 15, 1930, will entirely eliminate personal finance service unless the legislature of 1931 agrees to a charge that 
will permit companies to operate profitably. 


ployed in these United States had no supplementary 
credit—no opportunity to borrow. 

“But why, oh why,” you ask, “can’t, or won’t, real 
folks who are not members of our “Top Twenty” go to 
banks to borrow?” 

For answer, there are basic, long-haul, historic 
reasons, and there are immediate reasons. 

So let’s begin with the immediate reasons: 

First: Banks in general never have made small, 
personal loans, except to accommodate good cus- 
tomers or to attract potential depositors, simply 
because the cost of making such small, personal 
loans exceeds the legal bank rate prevailing for large 
loans. 

Second: None of the banks in the small-loan 
field, none of the “discount banks” such as those 
operating on what is known as the Morris Plan, 
make small loans without requiring endorsers to un- 
derwrite such loans. And authorities agree that half 
of our American families cannot get—while many 
of the other balf will not ask—anyone to endorse 
their notes. 

Third: Jt costs several times as much for banks 
to make loans, under $300, even with two endorsers 
as security, as it costs to make larger bank loans to 
regular depositors in good standing, in the regular 
way, without the expense of monthly collections. 
And it costs far more, even with the most efficient 
management, to make small loans averaging at most 
between $100 and $200 and never exceeding $300, 
with personal household possessions as security, than 
it costs to make small endorsed loans, for which the 


endorsers serve not only as sponsors but as collectors. 

In other words, when making large loans, banks 
are wholesalers of credit, while small-loan com- 
panies are retailers of money. 

All of which you can find fully discussed in a 
new ard remarkable book called Financing the Con- 
sumer (Harpers), by Evans Clark, Director of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 


V 


OW, to suggest the basic, long-haul, historical 

reasons why fully eighty per cent of our Ameri- 
can families need credit isn’t easy. You have to go 
back a long way, then come down through the years, 
to get the picture whole. 

So let’s ask a professional student of the human race, 
and therefore of the human family,—a sociologist, in 
other words—to lend a hand. 

Such a student of the human family—such a soci- 
ologist—puts on his other spectacles, lights his pipe 
and begins. 

He begins by explaining that countless ages ago, in 
the buried past of the earth, then the human family 
lived unto itself, exactly as if it lived alone on an 
island in an ocean. Then it got from the forest, the 
fields or the streams, and with its own hands prepared 
for its own use, literally everything that it used. 

Today, thirty centuries later, in the cities of these 
United States, so changed are all things under the sun, 
the typical family makes nothing that it uses—just 
nothing at all! Therefore, to get any of the numberless 
things that it needs—including food, shelter, transpor- 
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tation, and medical care, when babies are born, folk 
are sick or folk die—it must first obtain money, or its 
substitute, credit. In other words, money not only is 
the universal medium of exchange and the measure- 
ment of wealth, it zs also the only commodity that one 
can exchange for every other commodity or service. 

In fact, without money, a city dweller is like the 
little boy who said to a mean ferry-keeper: “Mister, 
I got to get across the river. But | only got two cents. 
Will you give me three, Mister?” 

To which the mean ferry-keeper replied, while stat- 
ing a proverb Solomon forgot: 

“Boy, if you got only two cents, it just don’t matter 
nohow where you are!” 


VI 


EXT, let’s ask a manufacturer to carry on our 

little story of American civilization, after re- 
minding him that President Hoover has said that “the 
unit of American life is the family . . . the economic 
as well as the moral and spiritual unit . . . the begin- 
ning of self-government . . . the throne of our highest 
ideals . the source of the spiritual energy of our 
people . a 

So now our manufacturer, having plenty of leisure 
(and worry) these days, leans back in his swivel chair 
(which isn’t so comfortable as it used to be before 
prosperity pancaked), relights his yesterday’s cigar and 
takes up our story, saying: 

“Although a city family can’t get anywhere without 
money or real credit, if it bas money or credit it can 
buy a thousand necessities, comforts and luxuries that 
our great-grandfathers never beard of. As a matter of 
fact, the average wage-earning American family in 
normal times can live as comfortably as its wealthy 
ancestors, and when all is said and done there is really 
less difference between the comforts and satisfactions 
our wage-earners on one hand enjoy, and our wealthy 
class on the other hand enjoy, than ever before. 

“T said, you note, ‘in normal times’. But when times 
aren’t normal—when emergencies like accidents or 
sickness or unemployment arise—the typical wage- 
earning family is thrown back on itself, is more help- 
less, than ever before. That’s because it is utterly de- 
pendent for all its needs on money, and, as a rule, has 
no reserves of more than a hundred dollars or so. And 
that’s not the worst of it!” 

“What then,” we ask, “is the worst of it?” 

Now our manufacturer goes on: “In the old days 
we didn’t have mass production! As everyone knows, 
we Americans invented mass production. We invented 
new kinds of machinery driven by power and learned 
how to produce more per capita by using more power 
per capita than any other major people on earth, with 
the result that we began to produce no end of new 
things—mountains of them.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, we soon realized that there was no use mak- 
ing things in great masses unless we could induce 
great masses of people to buy them. So then we de- 
veloped a kind of mass selling, in the form of advertis- 
ing, instead of just individual or person-to-person 
selling, along with other schemes of mass merchandis- 
ing. Still our products did not move fast enough! So 
competition brought about mass distribution—through 
mail-order houses and chain stores, for instance— 
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which made it possible to sell many commodities at 
still lower cost.” 

“And thenr” 

“Then, once more, we manufacturers found that the 
American people could not buy as many things as they 
wished and we manufacturers wished.” 

“But, why?” 

“Mainly because approximately eighty per cent of 
them didn’t have enough real money or real credit. 
For instance, there was the automobile, which, about 
1914, Was a rich man’s toy. Well, just about the time 
that our automobile factories were rarin’ to go, some 
of those companies and what are called instalment fi- 
nance companies, were organized to undertake to do 
what our banks for various sound and traditional 
reasons failed to do—to make it possible for our fami- 
lies to buy things, not on credit, in the real sense of the 
word, but on easy terms. 

“In other words, instalment buying, which had ex- 
isted in a small way, both here and abroad, for a cen- 
tury—came into general ‘mass use’ in America. Then, 
and only then, did the automobile become a universal 
means of transportation that made no end of changes 
in our way of living. However, there came a time, in 
1929 and 1930, when once more, production outdis- 
tanced the buying power of people here and abroad.” 

“And what did that mean, to our families?’ you 
ask. 

“It meant,” our manufacturer replies, “that what 
we call prosperity collapsed like an ant heap under a 
landslide. It meant that our factories, partly because 
they had been producing too much, partly because 
foreign nations could not take the surplus, and for at 
least fifty-seven other reasons, had to reduce output or 
stop work altogether. And this in turn meant that 
millions of our people soon had nothing, were earning 
nothing, could buy nothing. That’s bad enough in the 
case of one industry or one family in which the circle 
from mass production to mass buying, when completed, 
usually means prosperity. It’s bad enough in the 
case of one family. But you can’t think, these days, 
when we’re all in the same boat together, in terms of 
one industry or one family. You have to think in terms 
of many industries and millions of families. 

“Mind you, I am not saying that mass credit alone 
could have saved the day. Credit alone doesn’t give 
people work. Only the restoration and continuance of 
employment can pull us out of a depression like that 
of 1929-30. It is to be added, though, that just as soon 
as a man gets back to work, it helps to thaw out frozen 
credits, if he can borrow to pay any pressing debts he 
has incurred; and it helps a lot if millions of such men 
can, if necessary, borrow. Actually, in the long run, it 
is in this way that the trough of a depression can be 
narrowed. 


Vil 


OW, for good measure, let’s ask a banker to com- 
plete our outline of history, and, by the way, of 
credit too. 

His bit runs about like this: 

“It’s hard to realize that at one time the human race 
had no money—had no use for money. Then, if a 
family came to lean years or suffered great distress, any 
Samaritan passing by could help it in no material way 
except by gifts of food or other necessities. And, if the 
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family was too proud to accept gifts, in due course 
it returned things borrowed, in kind. Even as late 
as pioneer days in America this condition generally 
obtained, though it was dignified by the fact that all 
families were mutually helpful, took turn about in 
helping one another, did zs others did, helped as others 
helped, even as they do today in countries and com- 
munities where people all have pretty much the same 
problems and money is not freely in circulation. 

“Then, long after money came into general use, pro- 
ductive, money-making—therefore money-needing— 
enterprises other than the family came to be. In New 
England, for instance, where our own industries were 
born and where, at ‘irst, people were so starved for gold 
» and for luxuries that our clipper ships went around the 
world trading to obtain them, the original productive 
enterprise was the family. In due course, though, it 
gave way, for business purposes, to simple forms of 
organization such as partnerships privately owned, 
then to companies hiring a few or a few hundred 
men, and finally to corporations such as we have to- 
day. 

“The bank—the commercial lending house—came 
into existence with, and developed to serve the needs 
of, productive enterprises—of commerce and industry, 
in other words. 

Everyone will admit that today banking represents 
one of the most essential of our industries. So it’s 
pretty hard to believe, though it’s true, that such great 
men as Presidents Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 
regarded its development with horror. But, no matter 
how our ancestors felt about banks, banks, neverthe- 
less did, in time, provide that essential to all com- 
mercial and industrial advancement—credit!” 

As our banker suggests, one cannot see how business 
could function without credit. 

It should be added at once, though, that the credit 
made available by banks was almost entirely made 
available to commerce and industry—not to families 
and other consumers. 

Real credit—like that extended to business by our 


banks—for the great bulk of our families is, you see, 


news! 

Only in recent years has such credit, at rates and 
under conditions prescribed by law, been made avail- 
able to families in most of our states. Jn fact, it was not 
until 1927 that the personal finance industry, itself, 
obtained for its needs, considerable credit in banking 
circles. : 

Then the Household Finance Corporation took the 
lead in seeking su¢h credit and with the help of Lee, 
Higginson & Company, one of the oldest, largest and 
most conservative banking houses in America, readily 
got, public subscription to $7,000,000 with which to 
make its own services available to the greatest pos- 
sible number of families, at the lowest practicable 
rates. 

And today, to quote Evans Clark and his report to 
the trustees of the Twentieth Century Fund, “Mass 
finance .. takes its place, along with mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution, as an essential of up- 
to-date business. Suddenly, with the swiftness of a 
skyscraper that rises from a hole in the ground to 
fifty stories of towering efficiency between spring and 
autumn, a great structure of banking for the masses 
is being reared.” 


VIII 


ONSUMER or mass credit,” says Dr. Julius 

Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, “ap- 
pears to be an essential force in maintaining the con- 
tinuity and orderly advance of consumption over the 
country.” 

All the same, however strange this may seem to 
many of us, one of the first questions asked by folk 
in general about family financing is: 

“WHY do our typical American families need to 
borrow?” And along with that question, this, “Is it be- 
cause they are wastrels, irresponsible, prodigal, or 
lazy?” 

For answer: 

They borrow for very much the same legitimate 
and understandable reasons that “Our Top Twenty” 
go to their banks to borrow. 

They borrow to do that thing so important to trades 
people, utility companies, insurance companies and no 
end of others—to pay their immediate, pressing bills 
and thus escape the pressure of creditors who need 
money to carry on. To fund their debts, in other words. 

They borrow to pay doctor, hospital and like ex- 
penses. Analysis by the Russell Sage Foundation shows 
that 28.3 per cent of 165,000 personal loans were made 
for such purposes. 

They borrow to take up the slack when some mem- 
ber of the family is thrown out of work. Curiously, 
though, it is not in hard times, like 1929 and 1930, 
that applications for small loans are most numerous. 
Curiously, too, the research department of the House- 
hold Finance Corporation reveals that more than fifty 
per cent of the loans of this, the largest of our small- 
loan companies, are traceable to lack of income at 
some time within two years preceding applications for 
loans. It would seem, in other words, that typical 
American families do not borrow until they know they 
can pay. Which thought leads one over at once to dis- 
tinction between the old idea of thrift, which suggested 
conservation in the old sense of hoarding, to conserva- 
tion in the new sense, often suggested by President 
Hoover, of making full use, but not wasteful use, of 
our resources. 

Here, for instance, to strike almost at random into 
the home-office records of the Household Finance Cor- 
poration in Chicago—a company that invites inspec- 
tion by investigators—is a family which owns a home 
in a city neighborhood where property values are 
mounting up and up. Several times, this family has 
borrowed. small sums of money from the Household 
Finance Corporation and paid it back within a few 
months in order to keep possession of this piece of 
property, which represents a lifetime investment. 

Here again is a father and a mother who have on 
several occasions borrowed to keep their boy in college 
—an aim just as vital to them as the education of 
children is to thousands of other fathers and mothers. 

And here, once more, is a young college graduate 
who qualified as a teacher in a distant public school 
but found himself without funds properly to clothe 
himself and to make the trip. 

Next you find a daughter needing to qualify for a 
clerical job in a city skyscraper and therefore need- 
ing clothes. 

And now you find the interesting situation of an 
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Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Chief! What incidents these 
men can cite as proof positive of the tragedies that result 
from failure to obtain supplementary credit in periods of 
family emergency; and how well employers know the 
unfortunate effect upon employer-employee relations when 
financial relief is granted on a semi-charitable basis! 











ambitious wife borrowing money with which to make 
herself attractive enough to “hold” a still more am- 
bitious and much more restless husband—a situation 
not without humor because in all such Household 
loans both man and wife, but no one else, must sign 
the notes, and usually the money is paid, not to the 
husband, but to the wife! 


Then there’s the illuminating case of two old maids 
who got tired of “living on, and taking insults from, 
their relatives,” and, therefore, contrary to the advice of 
the relatives themselves, borrowed money with which 
to set up a beauty parlor, which paid out handsomely! 

I could add a thousand more such answers to the 
rather silly question, “Why do families need to bor- 
row?” 

But even more interesting are no end of heartening 
and spontaneous letters. 

From a professional man, a young doctor just get- 
ting started, | gather: “Possibly there is no class ot 
men who feel the humiliation of small debts more than 
young men rising in the professions. They find it essen- 
tial to keep up a standard of living incommensurate 
with their apprenticeship salaries . . . to them your 
service is a real boon.” 

From a newspaper man: “I have found your plan 
a remarkably easy way to assemble my bills and pay 
them off in one stroke . . .” 

From a teacher, for Household serves thousands, 
maintains a Chicago office solely for teachers; helped 
many of them and other city employes when Chicago 
was “broke”; has made it possible for many of them 
to profit from summer travel and summer school; has 
cabled some of them money when they were abroad; 
exempts them alone from the requirement that all of 
its customers must be keeping house. One of these 
many wrote: “I was left a widow, penniless, with two 
children to support. | started teaching at an inadequate 
salary. Had it not been for the help I received several 
times by being able to make a quick loan through 
Household I would have been in many embarrassing 
situations. . . .” 

From a home-owner: “Had it not been for your 
trust in us, we could not have our home today.” 

From another home-owner: “. . . We reached the 
bank in time to pay the note on our home with the 
money you loaned us, thereby saving the home as it 
was due for foreclosure.” 

From a third home-owner: “Some years ago we had 
the opportunity to buy a piece of property which we 
wanted very much but lacked the necessary down 
money . . . Not wanting to let this opportunity pass 
by, we borrowed $200 from you. . . . Now we have 
this $8,000 home with but a small mortgage on it . . .” 

From a man who attained business success: “It is 
through your courtesy and prompt service, to a large 
extent, that I have been enabled to put through cer- 
tain business deals. Each time | have requested re- 
newals I have had prompt and courteous service and 
thus have been able to make money from each loan. 
It is a pleasure to say that your company has laid the 
financial background of my success.” 

I could add similar sentences from literally hundreds 
of such letters. Also | could summarize Household’s 
helpfulness by pointing out that from offices now 
totalling 130, in 71 cities, Household served, in 1930, 
more than 315,000 customers in more than 1700 differ- 
ent vocations. And in every case, no doubt, the problem 
and the reason for borrowing was just a little different 
from every other. 

But there is a larger view. 

Household’s customers borrow for the reason that 
most other folk borrow—to avoid greater financial or 
other loss than that of the payment of interest. They 
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know, for instance, that to a family of ordinary earn- 
ing power (and it is to be remembered that the income 
of 80% of all gainfully employed Americans 1s less 
than $2,000, while the Department of Labor sets $1,500 
as a minimum base of decent living for a family of 
four, without allowance for emergencies), the expenses 
of foreclosure, say, of ejectments, of garnishments and 
replevins, may leave a family mired in a hopeless 
tangle of debts from which it may not free itself for 
years. In other words, all the burdens of such measures 
taken against a family fall on the family itself usually 
at a time of such distress that the mere business of 
keeping body and soul together is struggle enough. And 
when, to all this, is added the further crushing handi- 
cap of public humiliation, displeasure of one’s em- 
ployer, possible loss of job, illness, an operation or 
other often inescapable contingency, the family may 
easily slip into a crisis from which it can never 
emerge intact. Moreover, that crisis may be the danger 
point at which the father or other wage-earner may be- 
come dispirited, shabby, unable, perhaps unwilling, 
to carry on; stricter and stricter economies at the table 
may lower physical resistance; neglect of minor ail- 
ments may lead to serious sickness; curtailment of 
normal recreations may become necessary; poorer liv- 
ing quarters may be requisite; home life may lose its 
interest for children; children in high school may have 
to drop back into factories or shops and, finally, a 
family that had worked and played together and won 
its way up in American life begins the deadly process 
of degeneration. 

Physicians daily encounter the tragedies of individ- 
ual financial difficulties, when for want of compara- 
tively trivial sums, medical attention and treatment 
are put off until Science is helpless. Lawyers know the 
hopeless tragedy and loss due to foreclosures, eject- 
ments, garnishments and replevins. Merchants know 
the high cost of slow collections; the far-reaching in- 
fluence of family crises on business. Employers know 
the effect of family financial troubles upon the lives 
of their workers; upon the quality of their workman- 
ship and upon their morale. Landlords know that 
evictions usually mean loss of back rent. And, to go no 
farther, parents, and grandparents looking back on 
happier days know that worst of all, such bankruptcies 
of families are regrettable in the social sense, because 
the damage done may in the end affect the happiness 
not of one generation only, but perhaps of two or three, 
and because the whole dread chain of misfortunes 
could have been snapped off at the first link if a hun- 
dred, two hundred or three hundred dollars had been 
available. 

There, now, you have one answer to the question 


“WHY do our typical American families need to 
borrow?” 


IX 


HERE are times—the world is made that way— 

when nearly all of us either have to borrow or 
have to pay a penalty not always measurable by an 
interest rate, for not borrowing. That penalty may 
take the form of the old devastator, Worry, which costs 
the American people more, doctors in their candid mo- 
ments are apt to say, than tuberculosis, the common 
cold or any other infectious or contagious disease. It 
may take one, or two, or more, of hundreds of other 
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Butcher, Baker, Candlestick Maker!—Household’s cour- 

teous local managers listen to and advise on family prob- 

lems just as the banker listens to and advises retailers 

on business problems. That is one reason why Household 

customers are as proud of their credit as is the trades- 
man of his line of credit with a bank. 











forms, ranging all the way from defeated hopes and 
lost opportunities to eviction and family degeneration. 
Therefore American families, at least those which could 
do so, have in emergencies always borrowed; and many 
lacking bargaining power have, when hard put, bor- 
rowed at extortionate rates, under destructive condi- 
tions. 
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And they do now borrow. To quote Dr. Franklin 
W. Ryan of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, “Our national realized income is to- 
day somewhere around ninety billion dollars; and of 
this amount, fifty-nine billions go for retail purchases, 
of which at least thirty billions, or about one-half, is 
bought on credit . . . about twenty-three billions on 
open charge accounts and about seven billions on the 
instalment or time-payment plan The typical 
American family finds itself today, on the average, 
continuously in debt about $250 for current purchases 
of commodities, to say nothing of other debts ‘ 
And who is there to say the whole American people 
shouldn’t borrow—when Calvin Coolidge, as President, 
once said in an interview he granted 
me, “The common sense of the whole 
American people is such that it never 
fails in sound appraisal .” And 
when John Dewey, surely our great- 
est social philosopher, says that 
we are so made that we are willing to 
depend upon our individual future 
promise rather than bewail too much 
our past performance. 

Taking us as we are, therefore, we 
may deem small personal loans made 
on a purely business basis as a form 
of preventive social work, somewhat 
as preventive medicine is. For it is a 
mistake to suppose that our small- 
loan industry encourages borrowing. 
In an illuminating article by Neil M. 
Clark in the March, 1930, American 
Magazine, Mr. Harbison was quoted 
as saying, “The lesson of our experi- 
ence with hundreds of thousands of 
borrowers seems to me as plain as the 
nose on your face: Save something, 
build up a substantial reserve in 
cash. Prepare a financial cushion in 
case of financial tumbles. Don’t fool 
yourself into thinking the tumbles 
will not come. They will!” 

There are times when it is, as any 
of us, including those of our “Top 
Twenty,” must admit, when it is not 
only expedient but constructive to 
borrow. Then, in conference assem- 
bled, the “board of directors” of the 
American family, which the small- 
loan industry looks upon as a pro- 
ductive enterprise, is faced with the important question, 
“WHERE should we borrow?” 

For answer: 

Where the typical business man borrows—from your 
bank if you have one, by all means! In other words, if 
you are one of our “Top Twenty” or one of our thir- 
teen per cent who own ninety per cent of our national 
wealth, or if you have securities or other collateral 
that your bank will accept in return for a small loan 
at 6 or 8 per cent, the usual legal rate, of course it is 
better for you to borrow at your bank in the traditional 
way than it is for you to borrow from any small-loan 
company. Any Household manager, when in strict 
confidence serving as your adviser, will so tell you, 
even though your bank may accept your note for only 


Harbison, 





Speaking broadly for the industry in 
which his constructive influence has 
been felt for many years, Leslie Craig 
President 
says: “As a result of personal contact 
with thousands of American homes, 
I know that the heads of these homes 
want to pay their just debts. They de- 
serve as much as anyone a dignified 
source at which to borrow the small 
sums their financial emergencies re- 
quire.” 
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thirty or sixty or ninety days whereas all personal 
loans made by the companies operating under the 
Russell Sage Uniform Small Loan Law may be made 
for as long a period as twenty months. 

Or, if your employer has provided, perhaps at his 
own cost, a loan fund to preserve the morale of his 
workers when they are terrorized by debt, and from 
this loan fund you can borrow at 6 or 8 per cent, and 
if you have no objection to revealing your financial 
difficulties to your employer, then, again, it is doubt- 
less to your advantage to borrow from him rather than 
from a personal finance company, which must make a 
profit, however small, from its transaction. 

If, further, you have no objection to explaining 
your financial status to your em- 
ployer, office or shop associates, 
friends or relatives; are willing to ask 
two or more of them to endorse your 
note and their credit is well-estab- 
lished and they are willing to oblige 
you, then there are several places 
where you may be able to borrow 
more advantageously than from a 
personal finance company. 

Perhaps you are, for instance, a 
member of a credit union. If you are, 
you know that it is a kind of co- 
operative society such as has long 
existed in some European countries, 
notably in Germany, and now exists 
among some groups of American 
employees, such as post-office and 
railroad groups. Perhaps from a fund 
‘provided and managed by your own 
group, then, you can borrow one 
hundred, two hundred or three hun- 
dred dollars, by getting group en- 
dorsements on your note, at lower 
interest than any personal loan busi- 
ness can afford, chiefly because the 
credit union is conducted on a non- 
commercial basis without payment of 
rent or salaries, and collections are 
enforced by your endorsers and, as 
a rule, either directly or “psychologi- 
cally,” by the employer. 

The use of endorsers as unofficial 
collectors also makes it possible for 
agencies of two other types to ad- 
vertise small loans at rates lower 
than the standard Uniform Small 
Loan rate or even Household’s rate. However, there is 
this fundamental difference—that the Uniform Small 
Loan rate is an open-and-shut, clear-cut rate which, if 
high, and at first glimpse it will seem high, permits no 
“extras” while these two other remaining types of loan 
agencies provide arrangements not so simple. 

First, there are the industrial or Morris Plan agen- 
cies. These do uot operate under the Russell Sage 
Uniform Small Loan Law; are not restricted to loans 
of less than $300, provide fees and fines of various 
kinds and discount all loans in advance in such a way 
that there are conditions in which it is cheaper for a 
customer to borrow from Household, say, than from 
such a discount-endorsement agency. You want to bor- 
row, for instance, $100. If you borrow from any dis- 


of Household 
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count-endorsement agency, you do not take away— 
as you do from a “Household cash-and-carry”’ office— 
the full amount of the money you borrow. On the con- 
trary, you take away $100 less six or eight dollars by 
way of discount for a full year, less two more, as a rule, 
for investigation of yourself and your sponsors. Then, 
just one month later, say, you are able to repay your 
loan—and what happens? 

Household borrowers, you see, save money by pay- 
ing promptly, since all interest is reckoned to a day. 
In other words, there are no investigation or other 
initial fees. Therefore a family can borrow $100, say, 
use it for a month, pay Household $2.50 for the use 
of the money, or 8% cents a day, at the end of the 
month, and give Household a profit of less than it 
costs to cover bookkeeping, collection, overhead, and 
all of such expenses as any retailer must consider—not 
to mention a personal, private and helpful consultation 
with a trained, courteous and widely experienced fam- 
ily economist who is one of a unique group doing a 
job of budgeting and helping families to organize their 
business affairs. 

Likewise, if you do not object to asking two persons 
with credit to underwrite your credit and to serve as 
unofficial collectors, it may be that you can advan- 
tageously borrow from a bank, such as the National 
City Bank in New York City or some other that has 
followed its lead into the personal loan field. In this 
case, too, your loan is discounted in advance. Also you 
are required to become a depositor. And, in the end, 
if you carefully figure all costs, you may find that you 
pay a net rate of interest, or its equivalent, not very 
much less, and in some instances even more, than you 
would have to pay to borrow, without endorsers, from 
a company such as Household operating under the 
Uniform Small Loan Law. 

But you shouldn’t blame the bank! 

“The National City Bank,” to quote Evans Clark 
once more, “‘admits that the $22,000,000 business they 
conducted during the first small loan year was handled 
‘without a profit,’ in spite of the fact that the average 
loan was $342. If a strict segregation were made of 
the proper charges for the operations of this depart- 
ment—rent, equipment, telephone, capital, etc,—the 
bank would probably have to report an actual loss. 
Furthermore, it is well known that in the small loan 
business costs are greater after the first year because 
collection and other charges increase often as much 
as four times in subsequent years.” 

As indicated by Mr. Clark, and as stated by other 
authorities, the personal loan departments of banks 
in general do not show profits such as other depart- 
ments of banks in general show. Banks have, instead, 
gone into the small-loan business in order to profit 
indirectly by encouraging thrift in order to increase 
their deposits and depositors, which is the field in 
which competition among banks is greatest. That 
is why banks in general frown upon a borrower who 
applies for a second small loan after he has closed 
out his account and, as a rule, refuse a like borrower 
when he applies for a third loan, whereas Household, 
which of course is not a bank and has no interest in 
deposits, is glad to serve a returning customer. 

But these paragraphs, I would add at once, along 
with others touching banks, below, are uot here set 
down for competitive reasons. 



































In times of family emergency cash is often necessary to 

meet the embarrassing demands of creditors and to save 

worth-while purchases from repossession. In such dis- 

turbing situations, personal finance companies are the 

only dignified source of supplementary funds for millions 

of consumers to whom bank credit is altogether inac- 
cessible. 











They are set down because, in the discussion of 
personal-loan rates that follows, the mind of any 
thoughftul reader is certain to turn for comparison to 
the rates charged by our banks for small loans, and 
because the field occupied by our banks on one hand 
and our personal loan companies on the other hand 
are in the main apart. For the startling fact is that, 
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so great is the need of family credit, our personal 
loan companies were surprised to note, in New York 
City, no competitive impress whatever from the 
$22,000,000 of business done by the National City 
Bank in 1928. Moreover, the same phenomenon has 
been noted in other cities affording parallel conditions. 
The fact is, as Mr. Clark and others have indicated, 
half of our city families have no friends or relatives of 
such established credit or earning power that they can 
qualify as endorsers and a large part of the remaining 
half of our families will not ask anyone to serve as 
endorsers. In other words, the great bulk of our city 
families—and they are the families who need credit 
most—either cannot or will not borrow money except 
on their personal possessions or chattels, which banks 
and discount endorsement companies will not accept 
as security. Therefore, one may conclude, the field 
served by our personal loan 





all right?” In another moment or two back came the 
answer, “All right!” Then my host told his secretary, 
“Call Blank. Tell him it’s all right!” 

So everything was “all right!” 

But | said to myself, “I’m dreaming! In the first 
place, | don’t believe there is a million dollars! But, 
maybe I’m wrong. | must be wrong! Because once | 
read that it would take a trained cashier whole years 
to count a million silver dollars, and once | read that 
a million gold dollars just nicely fills a bathtub! Be- 
sides, this man just loaned a million and a half—over 
the telephone! So it’s no dream!” 

It’s fun, I gather, to loan a million and a half dol- 
lars, more or less, over the telephone—when you know 
your borrower and know that his credit is sufficiently 
established. But you can’t loan a stranger one hundred 
dollars or two hundred dollars or three hundred dollars 
over the telephone! 





companies is wholly or at 
least mainly apart from the 
field recently entered upon by 
or open to our banks. 


are: 


The main conclusions agreed on in all of the 
scientific studies of the personal finance industry 


1. That the small loan business is necessary and 


True, a salesman eager for a 
commission on a car or a radio 
or a refrigerator will give easy 
terms to a stranger in return 





It follows, then, because 
banks in general are whole- 
salers of credit, like our other 
discount-endorsement com- 
panies, and need never limit 
themselves to loans of less 
than $300 (as must companies 
operating under the Russell 
Sage Foundation Uniform 
Small Loan Law) while our 
personal loan companies are 
retailers of credit; because the 
people served by our banks 
are in a field mainly apart 
from those served by our per- 
sonal loan companies; and 
because virtually all of the 
conditions under which busi- 
ness is transacted are different, 
of course the rates charged by 
our personal loan companies— 
which, by the way, are unique 
among “retailers” in not con- 


cannot be carried on under the usury laws 
that apply to the banking business. 


. That the rate allowed small loan dealers 


should be high enough to attract capital and 
to permit the business to be carried on in a 
legal and above-board manner. 


. That the earnings of licensed companies in- 


dicate that the rate of net earnings is not 
greater, and is often less, than in other forms 
of necessary business, catering to the same 
group of customers, and that profits vary as 
between companies much as in other busi- 
nesses. 


. That the maximum rate permitted under the 


law (3%%) does not fix the actual rate 
charged, but serves to attract capital into the 
business, assures the provision of service to 
the most difficult risks, to needy persons, and 
prevents monopoly control of prices. 


. That competitive conditions are developing 


and giving promise of regulating the interest 
rates charged to the lowest under which 
business can be carried on. 


. That the small loan industry is not to be com- 


pared to or regulated by the conventional 
banking business, but that it, under regulations 
of the Uniform Small Loan Law, has been 
established on a basis which is for the best 
good of the borrower and does not operate 


for a down payment and a 
kind of first mortgage on the 
said car or radio or refrigera- 
tor. 

But it’s one thing for a 
banker to receive as collateral 
for a big loan a nice lot of 
gilt-edged securities or a mort- 
gage on a home: or for an in- 
stalment company to loan 
money and to take back as 
security a first mortgage on 
such a piece of personal prop- 
erty as a car or a radio or a 
refrigerator on which _ the 
down payment is insurance 
against loss. But it’s some- 
thing else again to loan money 
essentially on character, as 


‘Household does, knowing that 


it does not want household 
chattels, seldom deems them 
worth a fourth of the loan it 








. aye aig unfairly to the lender. 
cealing their “mark-up” or in- i 





makes, rarely “forecloses” and 





crease in price to cover over- 
head and profit—must be higher. 


X 


OW 3% per cent a month—or even Household’s 
rate of 2%4 per cent applying only to loans of 
from $100 to $300—no doubt seems, as it first seemed 
to me, pretty high to pay for the use of one hundred, 
two hundred or three hundred dollars. 

And why is the rate of interest so high? 

Here | could refer you again to Mr. Clark’s book, to 
any of many better authorities than I can ever hope to 
be, to numerous investigations in part listed below and 
to the experience of many states. But first let me have 
my innings because, just the other day, | sat during 
an interview, beside the desk of the president of a 
bank in downtown New York. His phone rang; he 
answered it briefly. “All right, I’ll call you back.” Via 
an inter-office phone he then said to someone, “Our 
friend, Blank, wants a million and a half today. Is it 


then only upon permission of 
the home offices in Chicago after a customer denies his 
obligation. 

You have a friend, for instance, and you have known 
him for a long time, along with his character! You 
think he is in all ways acceptable until he comes to 
you to borrow ten dollars. You hesitate, but finally, in- 
stead of giving him the ten dollars, you give him some 
honest advice. Why? Largely, as a rule, because you 
are not sure of your judgment of him but are sure 
of the value of the ten dollars! Suppose, now, you were 
one of Household’s fine corps of trained men and, 
in one of its offices in a big city, you had to “size up” 
just such a man, now a stranger to you, and loan him 
one hundred or two hundred or three hundred dollars 
with nothing to go by except your judgment of the 
man, his wife and their home! It wouldn’t be easy, 
would it? 

It is one thing, too, for a bank to make a loan or for 
an acceptance company to provide deferred payments, 
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knowing that once or twice a year or even once a 
month, without any collection effort at all as a rule, 
interest and payment of part or all of the principal 
will roll in almost automatically, with no special worry 
if it doesn’t, since there is good security. But it is 
something else again for a Household manager once 
a month to check up and see to it that a husband and 
wife send or bring in money to pay interest and part 
of the principal of a small loan, or perhaps the interest 
only if things aren’t going right, or perhaps nothing 
at all except an explanation of why things aren’t going 
right. For it is a remarkable commentary on House- 
hold that it prefers to accept a loss rather than to 
disrupt a home. The fact is, I know of my personal 
knowledge no end of instances where Household man- 
agers not only have befriended families in arrears 
by helping them to budget their finances but, knowing 
their towns as they do, have also gone to no little 
trouble to find jobs for folk out of work. 

Still you insist that the 334 per cent a month rate 
established by the Russell Sage Uniform Small Loan 
Law is too high? And that even the 2% per cent rate 
made possible by Household because Lee, Higginson 
& Company underwrote its securities, is also too high? 

Very well, because | haven’t space here to deal with 
statistics and you wouldn’t read them anyway, and be- 
cause some questions can be answered in other more 
interesting ways, I suggest that you read the following 
chapter. 


XI 
.* NOW, meet’ the Russell Sage Foundation in 


New York City! 

Of course, as you know, for whole decades this great 
organization has been a gathering point and clearing 
house and energizer of more constructive social better- 
ment than any other philanthropic agency in America, 
if not in the whole world. It has, during its long history, 
organized or fostered or had some part to play in al- 
most every major effort to lessen the ravages of pov- 
erty, for which in New York City alone more than 
$14,000,000 is annually spent by city and philanthropic 
agencies. It has worked to improve public health, child 
welfare, housing, decent living and working conditions 
and hours, compensation for accidents and so on. 
Briefly, as a result, it may be said to have, and to have 
applied, a keener appreciation of the needs of social 
effort, while contributing more to its technical advance, 
partly by fostering social legislation, than any other 
agency of its kind. 

You see, years ago, the Russell Sage Foundation got 
interested in the whole problem of mass credit more 
or less accidentally. In the go’s, in other words, the 
Charity Organization Society in New York City, along 
with a generous group of philanthropists, energized 
interest in it when they established the Provident Loan 
Society, to provide, on a social instead of an extortion- 
ate basis, plenty of low-rate competition for New York 
City pawn-brokers. This led the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion into a pioneer approach to the problem of personal 
loans when, in 1907-08, it financed preliminary investi- 
gations and publication of reports by Dr. Clarence 
Wassam and Arthur H. Ham. Then, in 1910, it organ- 
ized its Remedial Loan Department with Mr. Ham as 
director. 

Now, briefly to piece out the story from documents 




















As President Hoover emphasized at the 1930 bankers’ 
convention in Cleveland, “The banker is the responsible 
adviser to business.” The banker is a dealer in credit 
in large sums, generally on the security of tangible col- 
lateral. Personal finance companies are retailers of money 
—of paying power—so vital to the maintenance of the 
family’s going value in periods of emergency. 











prepared by Mr. Ham and by Dr. Louis N. Robinson, 
the Foundation finally drafted a law, which was 
passed in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. But, to quote 
Mr. Ham, “a brief experience with this law showed the 
difficulty of safeguarding the fee charges against undue 
repetition and indicated that the interest rate [of two 
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per cent] allowed without a fee was insufficient to cover 
necessary costs and yield a reasonable profit.” 

Accordingly, in 1915, Frank R. Hubachek, attorney 
for Household, and T. Henry Walnut, a member of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, revised this law and it 
was passed in Pennsylvania in 1915 and is still in 
effect. 

Meanwhile, after the first state associations of small- 
loan operators were formed, first in Ohio, then in In- 
diana, Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, senti- 
ment for a national association resulted in the forma- 
tion of the American Association of Small Loan Brok- 
ers at two meetings in Atlantic City in 1916, the second 
of which was memorable for the reasons that at it the 
national association did these important things: 

It passed a resolution favoring the principle of a 
small loan law to be uniform in all the states—a prin- 
ciple already agreed upon by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and the National Federation of Remedial Loan 
Associations. 

It discussed a model small loan law, and further 
study of it was left to Mr. Hubachek, of Household, 
with the result that it was finally approved as repre- 
senting the views of the loan men. 

Events now moved rapidly. 

In November, 1916, the council of the Association 
completed Mr. Hubachek’s draft in detail and a legis- 
lative committee with Mr. Harbison, now president of 
Household, as chairman, was appointed. 

“This legislative committee,” to quote Dr. Robinson, 
“met with Mr. Ham and representatives of the National 
Federation of Remedial Loan Associations, November 
27-29, 1916. . . . At this conference the provisions of 
a bill, henceforth to be known as the Uniform Small 
Loan Law, were agreed to, and the task of drafting it 
was entrusted to Walter S. Hilborn, as attorney repre- 
senting the Russell Sage Foundation, and to Mr. 
Hubachek, representing the loan men. With the draft- 
ing of this bill, a new era was ushered in.” 

But the Russell Sage Foundation, well established 
as it is as a gathering point of socially-minded investi- 
gators, has been by no means the only qualified in- 
vestigator of this subject of small loans, rates, preva- 
lence of high-raters wherever the Uniform Small Loan 
Law is not in force, and the social consequences of 
no enabling laws at all. 

Here are some additional studies: 


The Wisconsin study of the social effects of the 
Uniform Small Loan Law in Wisconsin, was made 
under the direction of Professor John R. Commons, 
Labor Economist of the University of Wisconsin. 
In this work, Dr. Commons used as his chief re- 
search man a trained social worker, who, starting on 
his work somewhat biased against the small loan 
dealers, became, through his studies, so “sold” on the 
necessity for the business to the social welfare of 
the Nation that he eventually joined the ranks of 
the lenders. 

A study of the situation in New Jersey was made 
in 1929 by the statistician, Dr. Willford Isbell King, 
of New York University. This was made with the 
aim of learning whether or not rates could be re- 
duced below those then held as legal, and still keep 
enough capital in the business to meet the pressing 
needs of borrowers. 
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A report was made, by the accountants and audi- 
tors, Pace, Gore and McLaren, on operations for the 
year 1928 of small loan licensees in New Jersey. This 
report was made with especial reference to the net 
return obtained on capital employed. 

A report made by the Twentieth Century Fund 
under the direction of Evans Clark—an inclusive 
and exhaustive treatise covering all phases of con- 
sumer loans in the general field to which the Uni- 
form Small Loan and other similar legislation ap- 
plies—is now available in a book published by 
Harper and Brothers. 

A study made at Harvard University in 1921, by 
Franklin W. Ryan, and later published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, as.one of the Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx prize essays under the title “Usury and 
Usury Laws.” 

A statistical study of ten thousand small loans 
was made by the economist, Dr. Louis N. Robinson, 
of Swarthmore, recently published in book form by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. This study covers loan 
conditions in 109 cities and 17 states. 


XII 


OR the rest, let’s ask some questions of House- 

hold’s president, Mr. Harbison, who heads the 
oldest and largest of companies operating under the 
Russell Sage Uniform Small Loan Law, and, according 
to most investigators, the most efficient. 

“First of all, is it probable,” I asked Mr. Harbison, 
“that the Household rate now prevailing, even though 
you voluntarily reduced it nearly a third from the 
maximum defined by the Uniform Small Loan Law, 
will ever be reduced further?” 

“To my mind,” Mr. Harbison replied at once, “there 
is not the least question but, eventually, it will be re- 
duced. And, mind you, we are now making loans of 
$100 and up to $300 without endorsers, on a purely 
business basis, at a lower net rate of interest than 
loans of like amount ever have been made commer- 
cially, on a large scale, in the history of the world 
before.” 

“But when can rates be lowered?” 

“That turns on a number of changing factors. You 
see, the whole industry is in rapid transition, is growing 
so fast that, even at the rates prevailing, the time can- 
not be far distant when it will be doing a total annual 
business exceeding five billion dollars, which is more 
than the total at date, according to most estimates, of 
instalment buying in America. It is to be added, too, 
that we do not have so many applications for loans 
when business conditions in general are bad as when 
times are prosperous. On the other hand, there are some 
signs that point the way. In 1927, for instance, for the 
first time in our industry, we were able to attract large 
capital. That is, Lee, Higginson & Company marketed 
for us an issue of preference stock of $7,000,000, which 
stock now on the New York Stock Exchange, has stead- 
ily moved up from par of fifty dollars, despite the finan- 
cial weather. Since that issue, moreover, some twenty- 
five other of our largest banks and banking houses have 
offered us credit aggregating more than $30,000,000, at 
rates steadily inclining lower. In part, of course, that is 
because money is at date cheap. All the same, it means 
that we have established our credit securely and that 
plenty of capital is available to us for use in mak- 
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ing personal loans. And that, of course, means what 
credit has always meant to any enterprise—the first 
step of progress. However, that is not the only 
factor.” 

Urged, then, to outline the situation confronting his 
industry, Mr. Harbison went on: 

“I can make that clearer by explaining that though 
we know we are efficient, we also know, and we have 
plenty of support from investigators on this point, that 
we cannot make loans of less than $100 profitably at the 
rate of 214 per cent, and that we cannot make them 
profitably in amounts of less than $50 at the 3 % per 
cent rate provided as a maximum by the Russell Sage 
Uniform Small Loan Law. But it is clear to us that 
before we can ever reduce our rate to the irreducible 
minimum, not only credit at low rates is necessary but 
some kind of a sliding scale such that companies with 
small capital will be able to 


member companies; to standardize methods, account- 
ing and reports, to assist state banking and like super- 
visors, and, of course, to correct any abuses, if at any 
time there be any, in our industry itself. Moreover, our 
national association has as its executive secretary a man 
ideally qualified. W. Frank Persons was graduated 
from the Harvard Law School, was then secretary of 
the New York Charity Organization Society, then, dur- 
ing the World War, in charge, at national headquarters, 
of Red Cross civilian relief and care of soldiers and 
sailors. Then he was administrative secretary of 
the International Red Cross, in Geneva, chairman of 
a committee to study reorganization of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, vice chairman in charge of domestic 
operations for the American Red Cross, then in 
charge of personnel of the North American Com- 
pany, one of our largest utilities. 

“All told, then,” Mr. Har- 





take care of borrowers who 
need loans up to, but not ex- 
ceeding, $50, say, and will be 
privileged to charge more 
than 3% per cent for such 
loans. Then a slightly lower 
rate will be provided for those 
making loans from $50 to 
$100, and so on, until the 
larger companies, concentrat- 
ing on larger amounts, will be 
able to get the rate for those 
larger amounts down to abso- 
lute bed rock. Then, and only 
then, we believe, can the larg- 
est chains, by specializing in 
loans within different brackets 
running, say from $150 to 
$300, apply such a sliding 
scale and so get the rate down 
lower and lower, in proportion 
to the amount borrowed, until 
the going rate is at the irre- 
ducible minimum and, by 
the way, lower than that on 
the average prevailing in 
instalment buying. This will 
result if legislative restric- 
tions do not prevent compe- 
tition.” 

This view, I have found, is 


Shared by other small-loan authorities. 





ABOUT HOUSEHOLD POLICIES 


Housebold safeguards the interests of its cus- 
tomers and encourages organization of family 
finances, budgeting of income and preservation 
of credit responsibility. In no way does it en- 
courage improvidence or unnecessary indebted- 
Ness. 

It knows that retailing small sums at bank 
rates of interest is as impossible as retailing coal 
by the basket at car-load rates. Compare 1,000 
loans of $100 each, entailing 12,000 monthly pay- 
ments with a single commercial loan of $100,000. 
A charge of 344% a month on balances when not 
secured by bankable collateral or endorsers was 
established by the Russell Sage Uniform Small 
Loan Law as the maximum rate necessary to at- 
tract capital and permit competition but on 
loans of $100 to $300 Household voluntarily re- 
duced its rate to 2%4%. This charge is stripped 
of all camouflage and concealment, discounts, 
fees or other hidden charges. It must cover all 
expenses of employing capital, investigations, 
collections, and any bad debt losses in retailing 
these small sums. Household knows that it 1s 
not the risk of loss of principal which, for it, is 
almost negligible, but the high overhead costs of 
investigations and collections, that make small 
loans to consumers more costly than large col- 
lateral or business loans. 

While insisting that the customer follow out 
a budget plan, Household managers must at all 
times and under even the most trying conditions, 
cooperate with any family it serves in solving its 
financial difficulties. Only with the consent of 
Housebold’s home office in Chicago, and then 
only upon proof of fraudulent intent, may a 
local manager take legal steps to enforce collec- 
tion. 








bison concluded, “it looks as 
if our industry not only has 
come of age but is engaged 
with that pleasant duty called 
making history.” 

“But what,” I asked finally, 
“about Household itself?” 

“Household considers _ its 
particular function,” Mr. 
Harbison concluded, “to be 
that of bringing into play the 
force of its trained organiza- 
tion and personnel and finan- 
cial position to reduce the cost 
of personal loans to our cus- 
tomers to the lowest level con- 
sistent with sound business 
practice. We intend for the 
future to give our customers 
the full advantage of every 
economy of operation and 
capital that we can possibly 
effect.” 


XIII 


OW let’s clean up some 
loose ends and round 

out our picture as a whole. 
Since time immemorial, as 
we have seen, money has been 
for millions of families, scarce, 


and credit has been still scarcer. 


Finally, Mr. Harbison pointed out other tokens of 
progress in the small loan industry. 

“For one thing,” he said, “our industry is attracting 
a new type of men that, I feel sure, compares with those 
in any other industry there is. We have employed, for 
instance, not a few social workers so as to get the ad- 
vantage of their experience, technique and point of 
view, and not a few economists of distinction, not to 
mention many executives employed by the different 
companies in the field. But large industries are always 
able to attract such men. 

“And, finally, at last we have, in the American Asso- 
ciation of Personal Finance Companies, with head- 
quarters in Washington, a national group enterprise of 
no end of promise, to do research and to serve as an 
information and educational center for its hundreds of 


That condition was bad enough when people were 
more mutually helpful and the great bulk of human 
beings could, with their own hands and muscles, get 
from nature enough to keep body and soul together for 
twenty or thirty years, unless illness, war or pestilence 
cut them down. 

Then, by and by, came our industrial civilization 
with its mass production, mass merchandizing, mass 
distribution and mass buying. 

And with industrial civilization came, as we have 
seen, a slow but sure realization of the meaning of 
the Latin words on many an American coin, E Pluribus 
Unum. For those Latin words mean that we are all in 
the same boat together; that none of us prospers to the 
full unless all of us prosper; that the family is more 
than ever a social problem and that therefore its 
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finances are a social problem. In other words, so 
curiously do things work out in this funny world, 
in the economic sense no royal family is much 
more important to the welfare of any country than 
the sovereign American family is to these United 
States. : 

So, for a really rather selfish or businesslike reason 
we came to the tardy conclusion that there must be a 
way in which cash could be supplied in small emer- 
gency amounts on a fair and dignified basis, to mil- 
lions of American families. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, through its Remedial 
Loan Department, more than any other single agency, 
pointed the way. 

But the personal loan industry, with Household 
always in the picture, broadened the way, made it 
practicable. 

So came into existence what may be deemed a kind 
of new social formula. 

And then, because we Americans do not do things by 
halves, in a few swift years this industry increased its 
business and its importance until now it has the prom- 
ise of taking its place among the most essential of all 
our industries. 
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If this whole effort had to do with a manufacturing 
industry of the same vast scope and promise, 1t would 
be important—something worth its space in any and 
every newspaper and magazine. 

Instead, in its meaning to us all, it is far more im- 
portant, because it has direct bearing upon, is funda- 
mental to the self-respect and well-being of whole 
millions of our families; because, to quote the Sage of 
Dearborn, “the foundation of prosperity is the family, 
which is, or should be, its own business manager’; 
because, to quote the Sage of Northampton, “the real 
standard of life is not one of quantity but of quality; 
not of money, but of character.” Also because, to quote 
a sage of long ago, it strikes at “devouring usury, 
shaken credit and warfare profitable only to the mob 
that has nothing to lose.” 

It’s news—good news—in the business sense. 

And no less is it news—grand news in the social 
sense, because it provides a kind of exchange of thrift 
for worry, of saving as an antidote for human misery 
on a colossal scale. 

So now you can see, | trust, why I said, at the very 
beginning of this pleasant sojourn with you, that I 
felt every American ought to read this story. 
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During 1930, Household Finance, our largest personal loan 
company, loaned $70,000,000 to more than 315,000 provident 
families. On amounts of $100 to $300, Household voluntarily 
reduced its rate to 2!4%—a reduction made possible by man- 
agerial economies and recent refinements in its financial struc- 
ture. Household is the only personal finance company whose 
securities are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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BASIC INDUSTRIES—TODAY’S OPPORTUNITY 


CoNTINENTAL SHARES has steadfastly adhered to the 
policy of concentrating a large part of its holdings in those 
industries which are fundamental in the country’s welfare. 
§ The wisdom of this conservative policy was never more 
manifest. Following periods of depression, basic industries 
are usually the first to reflect the return to economic stability 
and prosperity. The intrinsic values behind Continental 
Shares will accordingly be enhanced in the years just ahead. 


CONTINENTAL SHARES, INC. 


CLEVELAND 
Common Stock Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
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__An 

ECONOMY 
Tip 

for firms paying *3-°° 

per square foot for rent 





The famous Grand Central Districtof New 
York, where office rents commonly range 
from $3.00 to $5.00 per square foot a year. 


* 


HERE rents are high, the savings effected 
by the use of Dexstar Manifold in filing 
space alone quickly run into substantial sums. 
Acertified analysis in one large office 
shows that this modern thin Manifold paper 
reduced the filing space required by one- 
third—or 6,000 square feet—as compared 
with the 16-lb. Railroad Manila paper for- 
merly used for duplicating work. At $3.00 
per square foot for rent, this would repre- 
sent an annual saving of $18,000.00. 

In many cases, Dexstar Manifold brings 
even more striking economies in steno- 
graphic costs. Whereas ordinary Manila 
paper permits only about four copies per 
typing, 7-lb. Manifold makes possible from 
ten to fifteen copies. Each one clear and 
distinct. Actual instances are on record 
where Manifold has reduced typing time 
by over 50%. 

Consider what it would mean in your of- 

‘ fice—in actual dollars and cents savings— 
to adopt this modern thin business paper 
for all duplicating work. Write today for 
samples and full particulars. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. Depr.C-4 


WINDSOR LOCKS: CONN. 
PAPER MAKERS SINCE 1835 


DEXSTAR 
MANIFOLD 





Jobs for Workers 


(Continued from Page 61) 

with the help of the University of Min- 
nesota, has divided its residents from 
nonresidents. Industries will take care 
of all men out of work who spent one 
full year in some one industry prior to 
their last lay-off. The city is undertaking 
enough new public works to give em- 
ployment to all residents who did not 
put in a full year’s work prior to the last 
lay-off. And measures are taken to find 
employment for even the migratory 
laborers, many of whom are harvest 
hands and lumbermen who drift into 
the city each fall. 

Coédperation is the one word that best 
describes the nation-wide effort being 
made to end unemployment. The Amer- 
ican Legion has offered the entire 
strength of its organization, comprising 
ten thousand posts in every section of 
the country and numbering 884,000 
members. Moreover, it is asking every 
branch to proceed with construction of 
new post homes and clubhouses, and the 
remodeling and enlarging of others; and 
it is urging governors and mayors to 
build war memorials for which appropri- 
ations have been made. The National 
Broadcasting System and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System have proffered 
their facilities. The motion-picture in- 
dustry has made similar advances. 

The great objective for all participat- 
ing in the movement is to provide honest 
employment for those out of work rather 
than to subject them to charity. For 
those who are sick, however, there are 
always greater needs in time of stress. 
People of means never hesitate to give 
aid—which explains the report of one 
of the most successful Community Chest 
campaigns in history. Additional as- 
sistance was rendered by the Army and 
Navy football game in New York. 

A plan for cutting down undue travel- 
ing on the part of the unemployed and 
reducing “ the magnetic pull of the large 
city at such times as these” is being 
worked out by the National Association 
of Travelers Aid Societies. F. Rogers 
Flannery, president of Travelers Aid, in 
a letter to Colonel Woods points out 
that both seasonal and sporadic migra- 
tion of people in search of employment 
cause men and their families to encoun- 
ter serious difficulties in strange sur- 
roundings, even in prosperous years. 

“The Travelers Aid,” he says, “is 
concerned with transients—men, women 
and children. We believe you will share 
our conviction that the unemployed can 
best be helped, either through employ- 
ment or relief, if they remain in the 
communities where they are known and 
have established themselves.” 

And so the work goes on. Although 
appreciating the magnitude of the task 
confronting him, Colonel Woods is not 
at all dismayed; for the nation, severally 


and individually, is behind him. 









POCKETS 
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As the papers increase and the 
need arises for greater capacity, 
this expansion feature of “Vertex” 
Pockets enables them to care for 
a greater load, without affecting 
in any way the efficient way in 
which they stand upright in the 
filing drawers. 


Just as an accordion player uses this 
feature of his instrument to secure 
greater volume, so do these efficient 
filing units use it to care for an in- 
creasing volume of letters. Three 
hundred papers are held upright and 
orderly in the filing cabinet just as 
easily as three or four. 


Tune up Your Files 


with these efficient filing units and 
note the instant improvement that 
occurs when indexes are visible, pockets 
erect, and letters instantly available 
for reference. 


To every user of vertical files, 
we offer a free sample 
**Vertex’’ Pocket. Use the 
coupon below. 


L 


Please send me for trial in my files a 
free sample of the Bushnell Paperoid 
“VERTEX” File Pocket, as described in 
January, 1931, World’s Work. 


jE Sa nO 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ............ 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W. 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SV en enjoya good laugh at their childhood It is no more sensible to worry over gloomy 
fears. One confesses he was afraid of predictions concerning the business future 
the bogeyman, another was afraid of the dark, than it was to worry about the bogeyman. 


the next was always afraid of a policeman. 


From the time the count founded 
They laugh about those old fears now. untry was founded, 








Last year some of the grown-up children 
who had not studied too closely the his- 
tory of business throughout the ages, 
and more especially the history of the 
United States, were frankly scared at the 
abrupt interruption of boom times. 


Business depressions have always fol- 
lowed widespread, reckless speculation. 
The readjustment period is a trying 
time for even the wisest and most 
stout-hearted. 


But while the United States has been 
in the doldrums again and again, a re- 
view of its history should make even 
the most pessimistic person optimistic. 
The prosperity which follows hard 
times comes sounder and stronger and 
the country keeps on growing richer. 
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men have worried about its future and the 
ever-increasing scale of wages. John Jay, 
the first Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was dis- 
turbed by the growing cost of living in 
1784. He wrote, ‘‘Wages of mechanics 
and labourers which are very extrava- 
gant”’, at a time when skilled mechanics 


were paid sixty cents a day and laborers 
thirty-nine cents. 


The history of panics and business 
depressions followed by mounting 
levels of prosperity, with higher wages 
and shorter working hours, is worth 
reading. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will be glad to 
send free a copy of “The Development 
of Prosperity in America.” Ask for 
Booklet 131-Z. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Ye 











Wall Street at Close Ran oe 


—TChe Bond . + en - AP abd ies 


E WERE discuss- 
\ \ ing, last month, the 

bond salesman and 
the popular misconceptions 
of both the individual and 
his work. 

If we have succeeded in 
establishing the impression 
that after all he is a normal 
human being, we have sim- 
plified to some extent the 
discussion of his real and 
pressing personal problems. 

In the first place, the business is sadly 
overcrowded and too many salesmen are 
calling on each customer and prospect. 
Some of these salesmen are not par- 
ticularly competent, and they make the 
capable chap’s work more difficult. 
In his own organization, surprisingly 
enough, he would like it very much 
indeed if his sales manager were a little 
more exacting. Frequent and searching 
analysis by his superior officer as to the 
character and extent of the work which is 
being done and planned by each man in 
the organization doesn’t scare him. He 
knows it would be better for every- 
body concerned, including the custom- 
ers, if the business were a little harder 
to get into and a lot harder to stay in. 


Exacting Prospects 


He would like it still better if the 
customers and prospects were also a 
little more exacting and asked a few 
more searching questions of each man 
who calls on them before letting a few 
of them absorb, to no good purpose, 
all the time that is available. No man 
who isn’t a professional bond buyer 
needs to have more than four or five 
bond salesmen calling on him regularly. 
Most of them have either forty or, 
finally and in disgust, not any. 

If every security buyer would see once 
each man who calls, and put him 
through a short, sharp catechism as to 
whom he represents, what he has to 
sell, and what he knows about the busi- 
ness and his offerings, much time and 
patience would be saved. If it develops 
that his own house or list of securities 
is not adaptable to the customer’s 
requirements, the real bond salesman 
wants to know that as soon as is possible. 
His own time is valuable, and he would 
much prefer to drop the prospect at 
once after a short and frank discussion 
than to have to spend that time cooling 
his heels in outer offices waiting to see 


This is the second of a series of articles 
about the selling side of investment banking. 
Last month the author, a well-known investment 
banker, gave a picture of the bond salesman as 
he is thought to be, and as the writer knows 
him to be. This month he describes the various 
difficult problems of the bond salesman arising 
from present-day conditions within the business. 


someone whose own time and patience 
have been about exhausted by some 
long-winded predecessor, or in beguiling 
some private secretary to let him in at 
all. 

Even obvious incompatibility doesn’t 
disturb him if it’s honest. There’s a 
great deal of lost motion in this business 
anyway, and too much of it is involved 
in fruitless or footless endeavors to sell 
securities of special types to people 
who have no use for them, or who just 
don’t care for the salesman. 

Another problem which bothers him 
a great deal is his divided responsibility, 
and this is a matter which involves so 
delicate a point that he seldom discusses 
it with anyone except his wife or his 
most intimate friends. He has a list 
of customers and prospects; if he is 
as intelligent as we may fairly assume 
him to be, he knows pretty definitely 
what they like and don’t like, as well 
as what they need and should have. He 
enjoys their confidence to a greater or 
less degree, and he wants to keep it. 


Unloading New Issues 


We can assume that he is working 
for a reputable house, composed of in- 
dividuals in whom he has confidence, 
not blind and implicit but real and defi- 
nite. Most houses deserve that degree 
of confidence. He knows that he has a 
very real obligation to his house to dis- 
charge his proportion of any responsi- 
bility which they may assume and to 
sell his share of any commitment they 
may undertake. That is the background 
of his job, the basis for his compensa- 
tion, and the reason for his hope of 
advancement. He also knows, or he 
should know, how much of a given issue 
he can sell and to whom. 

Here is where the problem arises. He 
hears a new issue expounded, recognizes 
its merit, but realizes to his dismay that 
only a few, if any, of his customers and 
prospects have any place for it in their 


lists. He knows that if he 
doesn’t sell it he will not 
measure up to expectations, 
his associates will outdo him, 
his income will suffer, and 
he will fail to discharge his 
obligation to his house. He 
knows also that if he does 
sell it to those particular 
people it will only be as the 
result of a lot of argument 
or because they have be- 
come willing to accept his advice; and 
he is fairly certain that they won’t be 
any too happy about owning it in any 
event. 


A Fixed Program 


He understands clearly that his su- 
periors are anxious to achieve not only 
rapid but proper and permanent place- 
ment of securities if for no other 
reason than its effect on their own 
secondary market problems. He can 
and frequently does take his predica- 
ment to them and he is assured of at 
least a fair hearing. The responsibility, 
however, which he disclaims will have 
to be assumed by others. There is 
always the natural fear on his part, 
also, that his reservations may be con- 
strued as an unwarranted criticism of 
the issue itself or a still more unwar- 
ranted assumption of superior judg- 
ment. Above all, he hates alibis and 
excuses and recognizes that even an 
ounce of doing is worth any number of 
pounds of reasons why it can’t be 
done. The net result is that more often 
than not he keeps his problem to him- 
self and works it out as best he can. 

We aren’t relieving the salesman from 
respcnsibility here by any means. If 
he does his job completely he will have 
acquired a list of customers and pros- 
pects among whom there are a few at 
least whose requirements and prefer- 
ences will absorb a reasonable amount of 
any type of issue which his house is 
likely to offer. 

The customer can assist materially 
in the solution of this problem merely 
by recognizing that it exists and recog- 
nizing also that the salesman is human. 
It can be practically removed as a 
problem if the following suggestion is 
adopted: Outline with the salesman in 
advance, and agree upon, a definite 
investment policy. Stick to it yourself 
and make him stick to it. If he suggests 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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RESOURCES MORE THAN ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


Bank of 


FA * 


AND 
OF AME 


Yr © 


BANK 


A 


HE CONSOLIDATION of these institu- 

tions unites the resources, facilities, 
service, prestige and good will of two great 
statewide banking organizations and 
marks one of the greatest forward strides 
in the financial progress of America. > It 
completes the structure begun by A. P. 
Giannini, bringing to every center of bus- 
iness, of industry and of agriculture in 
California the complete metropolitan serv- 
ice of this billion dollar bank. » The 
growth of Bank of Italy National Trust 


Corporation of America 


IDENTICAL IN OWNERSHIP 






National Trust & 


America 


Savings Association 
AS a 
C 


\ 


A CONSOLIDATION OF 


BANK OF ITALY 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


RIC 


Effective 
November Third 
Nineteen Thirty 


=: = @ 


and Savings Association and Bank of 
America of California is one of the out- 
standing features of American banking 
history. Both organizations have distin- 
guished themselves in constructive 
achievement and in helpful, human, state- 
wide banking service. They have attracted 
a combined patronage greater than that 
of any other bank in the United States. 
ew 


‘Bank of America National Trust > Sav- 
ings Association...a National Bank... and 
Bank of America... a California State Bank 
... are identical in ownership and management. 
438 offices in 243 California cities. 


FOR ANY SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT 


CALIFORN I & 


Write to Bank of America, Department of California Information—No. 1 
Powell Street, San Francisco—or Seventh & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 
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PIONEERS 
STILL 


HE Associated System has begun its 
; yom year. Service limited in 
1852 to fearless users of gas in Ithaca, 
New York, has spread to 1,425,000 cus- 
tomers in 2,500 communities. 
. This pioneer spirit built at Rochester, 
New York, an electric station antedat- 
ing Edison’s famous plant. 

That this spirit persists is seen in the 
new Gilbert station, New Jersey, an 
outstanding high pressure station in this 
country, and in the Saluda project in 
South Carolina, one 
ofthe greatest hydro- 
electric develop- 


ments in the world. 








To invest or for information, write to 


Associated Gas & 
Electric System 


VA ‘Or 
61 Broadway qcascetectric) New York City 





An Early Associated System Gas Plant 
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JOSEPH 
Conra 





Voyage through the seven 
seas with this master mar- 
iner and master novelist. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & $67.50. 
CO., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


DEEP SEA EDITION 


twenty-seven volumes, bound 
in blue limp leather, boxed 














Municipal, County 
and School Bonds 
Offerings Mailed on Request 
H.C. 


SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 


Frst National Bank Building, Chicago 




















RAILWAY 
and LIGHT 
SECURITIES 
COM PANY 


Twenty-six Years of Successful 
Investment Operation 











49 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON .. MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 


a security which doesn’t quite conform, 
make him prove that the policy to 
which he previously agreed is now 
wrong. If he can do so, change the policy 
and buy the security. If he cannot, 
don’t buy it—and tell him at the same 
time anything you like about the virtue 
and value of consistency. It will do you 
both good. 

Still another problem which concerns 
him very definitely is the basis and 
method of his compensation. Various 
experiments have been tried in this 
connection. The general practice at 
present, however, is fairly well stand- 
ardized, and it may be assumed that 
this is the method under which the 
salesman is operating. He receives a 
salary or drawing account which is 
calculated to cover the sum total of 
his economic necessities and no more. 
In addition he receives an equitable 
division, usually one third, of the actual 
gross profits which he produces after 
allowance has been made in the calcu- 
lation for the fixed compensation he re- 
ceives. This is fair and is something 
with which he is so familiar and in such 
hearty accord that he has no complaint 
to offer. He knows that he is given an 
assured income because his house does 
not wish his mind and attention to 
be distracted by home economics. 

The evolution of the salary or draw- 
ing account plus commission basis of 
compensation has resulted from so 
much careful thought on the part of 
wise and experienced executives that 
it has almost completely replaced both 
the straight salary and the straight com- 
mission basis of compensation. It re- 
moves outside worries, it provides proper 
incentives for extra effort, and it di- 
vides profits equitably with those who 
produce them. 

It is the practical application of the 
theory which disturbs him at times and 
frequently enough so that the problem 
is reasonably constant. With such a 
system in operation it is natural enough 
for the house to stimulate activity in a 
given issue which they are anxious to 
move, for any one of a dozen perfectly 
sound reasons, by the simple expedient 
of establishing a high rate of commis- 
sion, bonus credit, or whatever it may 
be called on that particular issue. It 
is equally natural that the salesman 
wants to make all the money he can. 

This combination of circumstances 
puts a premium on a certain species of 
unsound selling which too frequently 
results in placing good securities in the 
wrong hands—which is bad for every- 
body. This the salesman recognizes 
much more clearly than is commonly 
supposed, and again the question of 
divided responsibility concerns him 
quite seriously. This time it is more 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

likely to be a decision, if necessary, 
between his own interests and the in- 
terests of his customers, as quite fre- 
quently the added commission by the 
house means nothing more serious than 
a division of a somewhat longer profit 
margin, and there is no pressure brought 
to bear on the salesman beyond that 
which his own circumstances supply. 

It is a decision, however, which has 
to be made very frequently, with er- 
rors just as frequently occurring on one 
side as the other. No young man of 
thirty or less can be expected to have 
acquired the sound judgment which 
comes only with years. 

A great deal of constructive thought 
within the business is being directed 
toward this particular subject, and it 
is safe to say that the problem will be 
solved satisfactorily and soon. The cus- 
tomer can assist in its solution only by 
defining his requirements so that only 
certain securities or types of securities 
will conform. If the salesman can meet 
those requirements and make a sub- 
stantial profit, well and good. If not, 
there is no room for argument or per- 
suasion. 

It may be well to state that while 
no suggested modification of existing 
procedure has met with general approval 
it is fairly probable that some method 
which provides for a periodical division 
of profits, but takes the commission 
tag away from the specific security, will 
be the final answer. This would preserve 
the fixed compensation plus commission 
or bonus plan, which has a great deal 
to commend it. It would also allow for 
an indication that certain securities 
carried more profit than others, but it 
would remove the dollar sign. The as- 
sertion is made with some confidence 
that very few security salesmen would 
object to this or some similar procedure. 

The results which this would accom- 
plish are relatively obvious, but one in 
particular may be cited. It would almost 
completely destroy the implication of 
a mercenary motive which is frequently 
attributed to the recommendation of a 
specific security and would make it 
much easier for the salesman to become 
an investment adviser in fact as well 
as in theory. 

There is no thoughtful person in the 
business to-day, whether salesman or 
executive, who does not feel that the 
giving of sound investment advice is an 
absolutely necessary concomitant to the 
successful development of the business. 
Anything connected with the business 
which makes that difficult operates 
against the business and is bound to 
be changed sooner or later. The solu- 
tion of this particular problem may be 
confidently left to those who now have 
it under serious consideration. 





Editor’s Note—The next article in this 
series is scheduled to appear next month. 





TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
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Water Service — 
an Indispensable Necessity 


The largest group of privately owned water works 
properties in this country comprise the Federal Water 
Service Corporation—valued at more than a hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 


®@ These properties furnish indispensable water ser- 
vice for residential, commerical and industrial use to 
285 cities and towns stretching from New York to 
California -- over 300,000,000 gallons daily. Munici- 
palities themselves are among the largest customers, 
requiring water for fire protection systems and other 
public uses. 


@ G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. have taken a position of lead- 
ership in the consolidation of local water companies 
into major operating groups under centralized man- 
agement, and in financing the capital requirements — 
thereby providing investors with exceptionally attrac- 
tive opportunities for safe and profitable investment. 
Every one must have water. The demand for this service 
is constant and sure. 


@ Tri-Utilities Corporation, which controls Federal 
Water Service Corporation, is one of the great utility 
systems of this country. Its securities offer investors a 
degree of diversification seldom found, and therefore 
they are characterized by unusual safety. 
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TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 
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Modern conveniences 
have multiplied the uses for 
water and the amounts re- 
quired. The increasing 
business of Federal Water 
Service Corporation has 
been accelerated by grow- 
ing populations in the com- 
munities served, and also 
through the acquisition of 
important new properties. 
Its revenues have increased 
steadily year after year, 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OARSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE + BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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eANALYZE 


Your Investments Pertodically 


— vigilance is the price of safety. 
As applied to your investments, no mat- 
ter how large or small your list, this means 
a careful analysis at least every six months. 
It is one of the chief functions of our Invest- 
ment Department to aid our clients in this 
important task, and we do it gladly on request. 


Representatives at any of our offices will 
assist you —in person or by mail —if you 
will submit a list of your holdings to them 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaABLisHep 1888 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 
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Changing Economic 
Conditions 


have a definite and important bearing on 
investments. For that reason your securi- 
ties should be carefully examined at regular 
intervals and changes made where advisable. 


In making such adjustments the investor 
will find our Statistical Department helpful. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 

















(Continued from Page 10) 

H*S the great tide of traffic signals 

begun to recede? Pennsylvania, 
at least, has started to revise them down- 
ward. This useful device was adopted 
with such immoderate enthusiasm that 
we often find stop-and-go signals lo- 
cated where nobody is either stopping 
or going. The state highway depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania has conducted 
a three months’ campaign of elimina- 
tion. It will do away with control light 
at all intersections with a peak load of 
less than 500 cars an hour and where 
fewer than 125 cars an hour approach 
from the side roads. 


From Germany comes the strange news 
that wire screen ts a substitute for fertilizer. 
Ordinary fly screen erected on one or two 
sides of fruit trees or along a row of flowers 
or vegetables, a Berlir. engineer finds, 
makes plants grow fifty per cent faster and 
increases their yield. The screen lets the 
gentle air currents through but tempers 
the wind, which makes plants lose water 
too fast and hence grow slowly. 


i years ago the state of 
Oregon conceived the bright idea of 
putting a tax on gasoline to raise money 
for highways. To-day every state in the 
union has such a tax, ranging from six 
cents a gallon down to two cents, the 
average being 3.8 cents. The annual 
revenue from the gas tax now ap- 
proaches half a billion dollars and it is 
the greatest single factor in the building 
and maintenance of roads. It appeals 
to one’s sense of justice because it taxes 
motorists in proportion to their use of 
the roads and the weight of their cars. 


The longest taxi route in the world ts the 
Cape-to-Cairo trip in Africa. Regular serv- 
ice has now been inaugurated. It requires 
eight weeks to make the yourney tf the luck 
is good, but in the central portion the 
heavy rains promptly transform the roads 
into impassable swamps. One car required 
twenty-three days to negotiate a piece of 
road which ordinarily could be traveled in 
two. The figures on the meter at the end of 
the trip must be gloomy reading matter. 


TORIES of great ages reached by 
human beings should be taken with 
a grain of salt, judging by the experience 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. “Our actuarial department has 
investigated many persons who claim 
to have lived 110 years or more and in 
no case could find any adequate proof,” 
the company reports. “In the majority 
of cases it has been found that they had 
not even attained the century mark.” 
Few of the company’s many thousands 
of policy holders have lived to be over 
a hundred, 102 being the highest on 
record. The oldest policy holder known 
by any insurance company in Europe 
or America was 106. 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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SERVING 
INVESTORS 


q A service that starts 
with consideration of the 
investor’s needs and then 
goes into the market to 
find securities that meet 
those needs has proven 
profitable to our clients 
for nineteen years. 


{| We can still serve a few 
more clients who wish such 
individual investment ser- 
vice. 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 
Established 1911 
39 Broadway 
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INVESTMENT 
BULLETIN 








¢ First Quarter 
1931, will be 
sent free 


¢ Our Quarterly In- 
vestment Bulletin will soon 
be off the press. It will con- 
tain articles of timely inter- 
est to investors. We will 
gladly send you a copy with- 
out charge—and add your 
name to our list to receive 
the Bulletin regularly each 
quarter. Ask for WW 1. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


BONDS - STOCKS - COMMERCIAL PAPER 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 








Your January 
Investment Funds 


and 


North American 
Trust Shares 


The Largest Fixed Investment Trust * 





Railroads 
The Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co, 
The New York Central Railroad Co. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 

Oils 

Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shs.) 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
The Texas Corporation 


Industrials 
American Rad. & Stand. San. Corp. 
The American Tobacco Co. (Cl. B) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
General Electric Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
National Biscuit Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
United Fruit Company 
United States Steel Corporation 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, 
F. W. Woolworth Company 


Utilities 


Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 








ACH January billions of dol- 
lars are paid to investors in 
dividends and interest. The wise 
and profitable reinvestment of 
these funds constitutes a problem 
of major importance for many 
thousands of individuals. 


The investment of January funds 
this winter will be made under 
conditions particularly favorable 
for the long term commitment of 
capital in prime common stocks. 


The consistent investment buying 
of high grade common stocks in 
small amounts reported by brokers 
evidences the wide recognition of 
existing opportunities. These op- 
portunities do not spell overnight 
profits but they practically assure 
capital growth over a reasonable 
period. 


The shrewd investor with funds 
for January commitment should 
consider the advantages offered 


by a seasoned investment based upon the common stocks of 28 lead- 
ing corporations—NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES. 


These shares are certificates of ownership in the above fixed group 
of common stocks deposited under a trust agreement with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. They provide a uniform 
and unique trust service eliminating the many annoying but neces- 
sary administrative details attending direct ownership of a large list 
of stocks. NATS in themselves are a complete investment program. 


Write for folder W3 presenting the interest- 
ing features of this common sense security. 


Distributors Group. Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of pr ii ti t th ) 


63 Wall Street 


@D.G.,I. 





New York City 


* Over $125,000,000 purchased by investors. 
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NVESTMENTS 
that can be put away 
in your safety deposit 
box and forgotten, ex- 
cept for the quarterly 
dividends . . . pleasant 
reminders that your 
money is at work... 
such are the securities 
of public utility com- 
panies whose capable 
managements have 
established reputations 
for earning ability and 
long-continued dividend 
return. We distribute 
the securities of progres- 
sive companies operat- 
ing in 31 states. Send 
for our list of offerings 


yielding 6% and more. 


ITIES 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 

















New York Detroit Richmond Minneapolis Indianapolis Milwaukee Louisville St. Louis 
Los Angeles DesMoines Cleveland KansasCity San Francisco 
RPE 5 oe ne ne iIN 
WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 
HIS LIFE AND WORK es 
By Marie D. Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick ew 8 es ws ws ws 


$5.00 at all bookstores. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN ©& CO., Inc. 








ESTATE MANAGER 


An executive of experience in financial, 
investment and engineering problems 
with excellent New York connections, who 
is familiar with real estate and construc- 
tion work incidental to the care and 
maintenance of large holdings, and the 
conservative investment of funds, while 
at present engaged, would consider an 
offer if the right opportunity presents 
itself. Will discuss responsibility and 
other matters in an interview with prin- 
cipals. Salary $10,000 depending some- 
what on the nature of the engagement. 








Box 1, World’s Work, Garden City, N. Y. 

















Perhaps all it needs is 
the magical touch of a 
bit of color— 


you'll find no end 
of practical and 
delightful sug- 
gestions in THE 
AMERICAN 
HOME! $1 a year. 
Address, Garden 
City, N.Y. 
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N INNOVATION in broadcasting, 

is reported from Station WEAF, 
New York. In conducting a concert by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski stood in a glass-inclosed, 
soundproof booth, hearing the music’ 
as reproduced: through a loud-speaker 
and operating a control board to give 
listeners the desired balance’ and color. 


Over in Norway there was an interesting 
race between six carrier pigeons and an 
airplane. The plane covered the seventy 
miles at a speed of 105 miles per hour. It 
took off at the moment the pigeons were re- 
leased; but five of the birds beat the machine 
to their destination, and the sixth got a tie. 


HE greatest enemy of soil fertility 

is erosion, in the opinion of H. H. 
Bennett of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Seventy-five per cent of all culti- 
vated land is seriously affected, and the 
amount of plant food carried away each 
year by rain he estimates at 126 billion 
pounds, twenty times as much as that 
used by the crops. Seventeen million 
acres of land have been washed so 
badly that they cannot be reclaimed. 


Business is not so good these days in the 
United States Mint. The output of coins in 
a recent month was the lowest in modern 
times. Production was limited to nickels 
and cents, there being no demand from the 
banks for silver and gold pieces. In slack 
times the mint does coining for Latin 
America and refines gold for future use. 


i 1929 about 61 per cent of all pas- — 


senger automobiles purchased, in- 
cluding used cars, were sold on deferred 
payments. Less than 4 per cent of the 
cars financed were repossessed for non- 
payment. The surprising fact is that the 
proportion of these “casualties” is al- 
most twice as great in the cases in which 
one fourth of the purchase price was 
paid down as in those where the initial 
payment was one third. 


A gentleman named Pedtkhonsu, living 
in the year 30 of some ancient Egyptian 
ruler’s reign, bought something on the 
installment plan. A tablet deciphered by 
Dr. T. George Allen of the Field Museum 
of Natural History proved to be-a recetpt 
for a series of payments. How long has 
this thing been going on? 


ANADA points with pride to the 
fact that the world’s tallest flag- 
poles come from British Columbia. A 
Douglas fir recently shipped to Toronto 
is 177 feet high and 31 inches in di- 
ameter at the base. A 150-foot stick is on 
the way to the Canadian embassy at 
Tokyo. Perhaps the loftiest of all these 
flagpoles stands in Kew Gardens, Lon- 
don. It is 241 feet high and would make 
a dizzy perch for a sitter. 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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Crushed Anthracite 
(Continued from Page 28) 
England, too, imported fully half a 
million tons during the last twelve 
months of record, mostly from Wales, 
with 100,000 tons from Russia and a 
lesser quantity from Germany. As yet, 
however, the railroads have refused to 

reduce their rates. 

The old coal roads once burned their 
surplus in their own locomotives and 
shops, but now that they have to buy 
fuel outside they are taking soft coal at 
an average saving of a dollar a ton, 
using anthracite only on commuter 
trains through densely populated dis- 

_tricts. Even here modern methods re- 
duce consumption, one little pound of 
coal moving a full ton of train one mile 
farther than it did ten years ago. And 
these commuter routes are fast being 
electrified. The recent change on the 
Lackawanna through New Jersey saves 
1,500 tons of anthracite a day. 

The operators do not want it saved 
that way. There is plenty—more than 
sixteen billion tons that they know of. 
The larger companies own enough to 
keep them going 150 years. Optimists 
talk about using anthracite to generate 
electricity at the mines, thereby saving 
the cost of fuel transportation. 

The salvation of the anthracite in- 
dustry lies, as always, in the home. Alert 
operators know that. They are active in 
their trade organizations. They have 
young men out enticing people to burn 
more coal, 

But these young men sell not only 
coal but service. In the spring your 
furnace is inspected by the local dealer. 
He cleans it, examines it for broken or 
defective parts, advises about economi- 
cal operation, and generally bestirs 
himself to gain good will. His attitude 
is typical of the revivified industry, 
conscious of its past mistakes, serious 
in its belief that it has turned over a 
new page, and earnest in its desire to 
merit public favor. 

The operators also urge wholesalers 
and dealers to advertise, but these 
agencies are at odds as to who shall pay 
for it. One of the big companies em- 
barked on a limited advertising cam- 
paign a year and a half ago and now 
credits it with having increased sales 
400,000 tons within twelve months. 

An anthracite association has located 
service bureaus in more than thirty 
cities, with combustion engineers to 
consult and guide in the use of coal. 
Some companies have credit bureaus 
and sell on the installment plan. All offer 
discounts in summer, that the consum- 
ers may lay in supplies and thus pro- 
vide work during that slack season. They 
maintain a scientific laboratory to per- 
fect all kinds of coal-burning devices. 

A few of the companies are making 
money. Lucky operators say that the 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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GUESSWORK 18 A THING 
OF THE PAST=IN BIG BUSINESS 


Today’s executive bases his plans on an intimate study of 
markets, always seeking closer contact with key regions. 

St. Louis is the key city in one of the country’s richest 
markets—the Mississippi Valley. It is not only the geograph- 
ical center of the United States but its position is that of 
an industrial center. All the elements of production are here 
in abundance, plus, a buying power which is noted for: uni- 
formity and stability. 

The First National Bank in St. Louis is the key bank in this 
great region and knows this region intimately, because it has 
grown to leadership in serving it. 


We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 


FERST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY=LOCUST =OLIVE 


FIBST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affillated 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Kipling has expressed so much of what the Anglo-Saxon race stands for—what it hopes to 
accomplish—that he has a hopeful message to all of us. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York 


Guaranteed Safety 
AND 6% YIELD 


Guaranteed safety and a yield of 6% are both yours 
in Empire Your yy is secured— 
your income guaranteed. Back of each issue are 
valuable, income-earni a Every Em- 
pire issue is amuen ter a la bank or trust 
company. The bonds are legal for trust funds 
by actual court ruling. Executors, attorneys and 
endowed institutions favor them; so do wise in- 
dividual investors. 
Write today for circulars of new issues. 











ADVENTURE 
EXPLORATION 
CURRENT EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY - SCIENCE 
PERSONALITIES 
BUSINESS — EDITORIALS 


The BEST of all these in 


WORLD'S WORK 


WORLD'S WORK _ Garden City, New York 


Empire Bonds 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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CORPORATION 
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A holding comvany which controls 
American Founders Corporation 
and has extensive investments 


in public utility and other fields. 
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For Twentieth Century Minds 


Civilization has raced ahead of most of us. How 
can we adjust ourselves to changing, complex con- 
ditions? Here is the provocative answer—discussed 
everywhere by thinking men— 


THE OLD SAVAGE IN 
THE NEW CIVILIZATION 


By RAYMOND FOSDICK 


$2.50 at all bookstores Doubleday Doran 




























Why the Best Informed People 
Read World’s Work . . . Reason No. 1 


Because the World’s Work is the only 
magazine written largely by world .lead- 
ers—the very men who create the news. 


SAVE $2.00—Order 2 Years for ONLY $6.00 


WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me the World’s Work for the number of years 
checked here: 
























































0 1 Year at $4.00 0) 2 Years at $6.00 




















Canadian postage 60c. extra a year. Foreign postage $1.00 extra a year 


























(Continued from Page i105) 
industry as a whole need only boost 
sales about 10,000,000 tons a year to 
enjoy its former normal market of about 
76,000,000 tons. They think that with 
the demand rising in autumn and winter 
and fluctuating between warm weather 
and cold, they are not equipped to pro- 
duce a greater tonnage. 

That is false logic. Modern equip- 
ment is costly. It depreciates rapidly 
and must be used to the fullest extent 
to pay dividends. All the mines could 
run full blast every day in the year if they 
could sell such quantities; and here, in 
the opinion of many, is an opportunity 
for the operators to get busy and re- 
organize their distribution systems. 
Mergers, modern and decent business 
methods, and less duplication of effort 
would in time bring down retail prices 
and sell more coal. 

But the anthracite producers still 
lack strong leadership. If ever industry 
required a czar one is needed here— 
one to bring harmony to the warring 
factions, codrdinate policies and see 
that they are carried out, promote 
better ethics in both the industry and 
the trade, and keep before the public 
the case for coal until confidence is 
restored. Those who are working con- 
structively along these lines feel that it 
is not yet too late. 


The Oyster 


(Continued from Page 63) 
perfection it enjoys to-day. What will 
happen as year after year those cages 
are lifted? So far the culture pearl has 
had little effect on the Oriental pearl 
market, principally because of the bitter 
and persistent fight that, quite natur- 
ally, the Oriental pearl dealers have 
waged to prevent these pearls from being 
marketed as genuine. This in spite of 
the fact that they are real pearls and 
have been so declared by the world’s 
greatest authorities. 

It is difficult to approximate the 
value of pearls. In general, however, cul- 
ture pearls‘sell for about one fifth of 
the price asked, for natural pearls of the 
same quality and size. In other words, 
if a necklace of natural pearls sold for 
$50,000 a similar one could be had in 
culture pearls for $10,000. An accept- 
able string of culture pearls of fair size 
and luster may be had for, say, $300, 
while the very finest large strand 
would bring $25,000. Fine individual 
gems are sold by the grain at the same 
ratio. 

To date, these pearls have been ad- 
vertised and sold exclusively as culture 
pearls. But, since there is no certain way 
of distinguishing them from natural 
pearls except to cut them in half, one 
cannot help wondering what will hap- 
pen to the trade when the pearl buyer 
comes to know just what the words 
“culture pearls” really mean. 
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Two Nickels are No Dime 
(Continued from Page 32) 

of them, the paying-department men 

set to work. Opposite each is a packet 

of envelopes and the money, presuma- 

bly in the correct quantity. 

Assuming that our hypothetical en- 
velope is the first to be filled, into it will 
go the pieces previously listed. Then the 
next envelope is filled, and so on through 
the series. But suppose that when the 
last envelope was picked up, the figure 
on the face of it read $90.50. And further 
suppose that there remained on the 
table one $50 bill, two $20 bills, and two 
quarters. There would be immediate 
rejection. What the assembler must have 
is not a pair of parts but a single piece. 
Somewhere something is wrong. To 
trace the error the clerk dumps every 
scrap of money from every envelope he 
has filled and starts over again. 

To find an excess of money pieces at 
the end of a filling operation is not usual; 
yet it sometimes occurs. But, again you 
may protest, what of ic? This, you are 
told: that even in the process of putting 
up as few as 150 envelopes there is the 
chance of an error being made near the 
beginning, which will be righted—insofar 
as the monetary total is concerned— 
by a second error made at some point 
in between. If so, at least two envelopes 
would contain wrong amounts. 

There are additional advantages in a 
method that insists upon a minimum 
amount of specie. Time is conserved be- 
cause there are fewer pieces to handle. 
Moreover, an employee when he re- 
ceives his money has less bulk to bulge 
from his pocket. 

Everything possible is done to protect 
the men. Take the matter of lost pay 
checks. Upon reporting to the time- 
keeping department, the loser places his 
name upon the perforated end of a 
duplicate order. The signature is com- 
pared with the original which is on file 
in the payroll department. Once this 
is certified the man is given the larger 
portion of the substitute check, which 
he signs and retains. When that payroll 
which includes him is made up, his en- 
velope is ticketed “Pay only on pre- 
sentation of duplicate check.” The man’s 
pay day arriving, no one, not even him- 
self, can get the money due excepting 
with the use of the duplicate token. 

Again, in connection with that inde- 
pendence which Ford practice is always 
seeking to promote, no employee who 
desires to quit his job need be restrained 
by the thought that if he does he will be 
obliged to wait until his particular pay 
day to receive what is due him. On the 
contrary, he may go straight to the 
time office with his badge and his pay 
check and get his money just as quickly 
as the sum due him can be figured. 
Otherwise the result would be a dis- 

gruntled employee marking time. Which 
is bad both for him and for the shop. 





How to provide a 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
for yourself 


HIS new Retirement In- 

come Plan makes it pos- 
sible for you to retire at any 
age you wish, 55, 60, or 65. 
You may provide for yourself 
a monthly income of $100, 
$200, $300, or more. 

Suppose you decide to re- 

tire on an income of $200 a 
month when you are 60. Here 
is what you get: 
1. Anincomeof $200amonth, 
beginning at age 6oand lasting 
the rest of your life. You are 
assured a return of $20,000, 
and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you 
live. If you prefer, you may 
have a cash settlement of 
$27,000 at age 60 instead of 
the monthly income. 
2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause beforeage 60, your wife or any other 
heir you name receives a cash payment of 
$20,000. Or if preferred, your wife re- 
ceives a monthly income for life. 
3. Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your wife or other 
heir receives a cash payment of $40,000, 
Or if preferred, your wife receives a 
monthly income for life. 
4. If serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for a certain period, 
you will thereafter receive an income of 
$200 a month during such disability, 
even if it lasts the rest of your life. 


How much does it cost? 


A Retirement Income is paid for in small 
installments of only a few dollars a month. 
The exact amount depends on (1) Your 
present age (2) The age at which you 





Say good-by to money worries forever 


wish to retire (3) The amount of monthly 
income you will want. 

One of the great advantages of this 
Plan is that it goes into operation the 
minute you pay your first small install- 
ment. Even though you should become 
totally disabled, you would not need to 
worry. Your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 

Get this Free Book 
The Phoenix Mutual Company is one of 
the oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It was founded in 
1851, and has assets of over 135 million 
dollars invested in bonds and first mort- 
gages and other high-grade securities. 

An interesting 28-page book cailed 
“How to Get the Things You Want” 
explains how you can provide a Retire- 
ment Income for yourself. No cost. No 
obligation. Send for your copy now. 


@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 


















Name. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 569 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS You WANT.” 
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HERE is a story, slightly ex- 

aggerated, of a Dane who showed 

a Norwegian through Denmark. 
They came to Himmelbjerget, the Sky- 
Mountain, the highest point in the land, 
towering all of 550 feet above sea level. 
“Look,” cried the enraptured host, 
“isn’t it grand? Isn’t it magnificent?” 
The Norwegian made com- 










Let's Do Seandinavia 


By EARL HANSON 


Unless you catch a glimpse of 
rural Denmark, in which case you 
will be enchanted and call off the 
rest of the tour then and _ there, 
you will find your way across to 
Sweden. 

Here are aristocracy and grave, meas- 
ured courtesy. Here is the man-made 

grandeur that makes the 








parisons. “That,” he said, 
“is what we call a valley 
in Norway.” 

There you have Denmark 
and there you have Norway: 
the one all flat and beau- 
tiful, with soft tones, heather, 
beech woods, aquarelle colors, 
sand dunes, everything as 
friendly and orderly and as 
bright as its people; the 
other sheer magnificence, 























Géta Canal one of the won- 
ders of northern Europe and 
places Stockholm in every 
list, however small, of the 
beautiful cities of the world. 

If you have read Selma 
Lagerlof you will reread her in 
Sweden, and from Stockholm 
you will journey westward, 
over the country’s excellent 
railroads, to Varmland. Selma 


Lagerléf didn’t get the Nobel 











grand in conception and 
beauty. 

The Scandinavian ramble 
at present under discussion 
begins at Copenhagen, easily accessible 
direct from New York by steamships. 

Those of us whose knowledge of the 
Danes comes from jokes that emanate 
from the Middle West have a surprise 
coming in Copenhagen. It is one of the 
most sophisticated and cosmopolitan 
cities in the world. London, typically 
and almost exclusively English, is pro- 
vincial in comparison, and Berlin is at 
present too frenzied over modernistic 
Kultur. Paris has its quartiers, but Co- 
penhagen, all cosmopolitan, is the only 
city in the world whose inhabitants ride 
the roller coaster at Tivoli with the 
same levity, unaccompanied by rowdy- 
ism, with which they attend symphony 
concerts and manage their remarkable 
coéperative ventures. 

Guide books can tell you about art 
museums and beautiful parks, but after 
your visit you will tell friends about 
Langelinie, about veritable swarms of 
thousands of bicycles, and about food. 
That is inevitable. Food is the one thing 
a Kobenhavner takes seriously, and the 
only unhappy Danes I have ever met 
were two young men who had spent a 
week and fabulous sums in London trying 
to get a meal and were almost starved 
because of their utter inability to find 
anything they considered worth eating. 




















































A thirteenth-century wooden church 
moved from Gol, Norway, to the 
vicinity of Oslo, where it is preserved 
as an example of early architecture. 





© E. M. Newman 


A Swedish girl 
of Dalecarlia. 


prize for nothing. All the 
beauty, all the charm that 
she promised you in the 
Story of Gésta Berling is 
there in Varmland province. 

You will see an amazing variation of 
scenery, from the fertile, rural, southern 
provinces, through the central lakes re- 
gion, northward to Lapland, the arctic, 
and the land of the midnight sun. 


From the grandeur of Norway’s scen- 
ery, from her invigorating climate, from 
her “Saga night that sinks dreams onto 
our earth,” you will gain an inkling of 
that restlessness and hardihood’ that 
drove her ancient vikings to settle Ice- 
land, to conquer much of Europe, to 
discover Greenland and America. The 
explanation lies in the country itself: 
in the mountains, the fjords, the brood- 
ing forests, and the torrential streams. 

But now that I talk about vikings, I 
must mention Iceland. One gets there 
most comfortably by sailing direct from 
New York on a cruise ship. When the 
boat puts in at the stark but friendly 
city of Reykjavik, there is a surprise 
in store for you. There is no ice in sight, 
not even in the drinks, and there is 
fresh salmon such as you have never 
before tasted. 

You will drive in a car from Reyk- 
javik to Thingvellir, the somber plain 
where the oldest existing parliament 
was founded a thousand years ago, and 
you will carry away with you a sense 
of that vastness and brooding mysti- 
cism that hangs over the desolate, tree- 
less grandeur of the little island-kingdom 
of the north Atlantic. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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a pe? tr California 
ya A will he you through 


~ Phoenix 


on Santa Fe rails ‘‘all the way”’ from Chicago and 


Kansas City. You leave on the Santa Fe and arrive 
on the Santa Fe. 


Southern Arizona. 


offers you and your family warm days in the desert for golf 
and horseback riding . . . And motoring in the moonlight 
over speedy desert highways has a charm all its own. 


Famous resort hotels, dude guest ranches and desert Inns, 
at very reasonable rates. 
@ @ ® @ 
Daily Phoenix Pullman on the Grand Canyon Limited, 


also on THE CHIEF, each Tuesday and Saturday during 
January and February. 
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CLIP AND W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. Lines, 928 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
a Please mail folders checked below: 
oie “ = N 0 California Picture Book 


0 The Indian-detours 
0 Grand Canyon Outings 


(0 All-expense Tours 
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HERE-T0-GO. 


-_ 


Y HOTEL- 


RESORT VW 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH 


IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
eATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD’S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 


8 Beacon Street. Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 





PINEHURST N.C. 








SPEND AWEEK IN 
Jey JACKSONVILLE 
@ 


A glorious start 
for your FLORIDA 
ADVENTURE 
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ERE on the threshold of 
Tropical America you'll 
find unlimited pleasure in out-. 


door sports, in colorful scenery 
end in historic shrines. Hotels 
and lodging accommodations are 
comfortable and reasonable, 
Bright, warm days; brisk nights, 
the lively joys of a pleasingly vig- 
orous climate await you. Come 
to Jacksonville for a glorious 
start for your Florida adventure. 


NVILLE 


ALL FLORIDA 


Write for these two 
booklets,”“7 One Day 
Trips From Jackson- 
ville” and “You'll En- 
joy Jacksonville”... 
They'll tell you what 
to do while here. 


The edventisement is evthorised end paid bor 
by the City Council of the City of Jecksonvilie. 








Famous for Hospitality 
300 Rooms with Bath 
Rates $2 and up 
ROBERT KLOEPPEL 
OWNER - DIRECTOR 


JACKSONVILLE | FLORIDA 


Where-To-Go adver: tising covers best pr ospects 


OSCEOLA-GRAMATAN INN 
AND COTTAGES 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
» Season January Ist — April 5th 
CHESTER A. WESCOTT, Manager 


A distinctive |f 
hotelofhighest 
class in the 
healthiest part 
of Florida. An 
ideal home for 
families; Cot- 
tages in an 

- r Orange Grove. 

ADJOINS one 

of the best 18-hole Golf courses in Florida. The Inn 

accommodates 300 and is located outside but near 

thecity. Near World’s finest beach. MODERATE 

ee. = he same ownership Hotel Gramatan, 

ronxville, Same management Summer 

son. MALVERN HOTEL, Rar Harbor, Maine. 

Write for booklet. 


GOLDEN BOUGH INN 
Among Pines and Lakes on Ridge. 11 Miles to 
Bok Singing Tower. Delicious Food. Excellent 

mmodations. Make Reservations Now. 

LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 


Where-To-Go for Feb. closes Dec. 26 











ENCLAND 








EUSTON STATION 


LONDON— 
the starting point of 


your tour t rough 


Britain 

When you get to London 
go straight to Euston Station 
and arrange your circular 
tours through the most beau- 
tiful parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Euston is the 
way out of London to the 
Shakespeare Country ; to the 
Lake District; to the moun- 
tains of Wales; to Scotland 
—the most romantic land in 
the world; and Ireland. Re- 
member it’s Euston Station 
you want. 


L M_S$ 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


IMustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, 
Vice-President—Passenger Traffic (Dept. 
A34), LMS Corporation, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Or from any 
LMS Ticket Agent. 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
v7 will be greatly to your advantage todo so. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
FRAGRANT PINES 





Enjoy good times on 
5 famous D. J. Ross 
courses(with new grass 
tees). Riding, tennis, 
etc. Carolina Hotel 
and New Holly Innnow 
open. Pine Needles 
Inn opens Jan. 24. 











f America’s Premier Winter Resort 
HOLLYWOOD CAL. 











HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA HOTEL 


Popular, modern, family hotel. Most 

convenient for famous studios, 50 ne: 

shops, etc. European plan. 

single. 5 up, double. rite for folder 
llustrating things to see and do 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


NASSAU BAHAMAS 
Nassau, The Fort 

Montagu Beach Hotel 
Directly on ly ocean. Private bathing 
beach. Every recreational feature. Spa- 


cious tropical gardens. Opens January 5th. 
Booklet. 














The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publications, 
and welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 


CRUISES-TOURS 








hurts: 


pe Write to Dept. 





AMERICA’S FINEST 
WINTER Golf 


Three 18-hole Donald Ross Courses 

grass greens. 

Polo,Tennis, Riding, Hunting. Golden 

ylong sunshine. y but invigorat 
climate. 

Resort Hotels among the world’s most 

distinguished, Send for booklets. 


Augusta Chamber of Commerceorany 
of the following hotels: 


Bon Air-Vanderbilt The Partridge Inn 
Forrest Hills-Ricker Richmond Hotel 


Augusta 


CEORGIA 
_ Finest Winter r Golf i in America 
~~ GALVESTON TEXAS 


Play all winter long 


under a warm southern sun 


on TREASURE ISLE .. 


All sports as you like them best An 
invigorating climate that means restful 
nights. Fine~S 


beach hotelswith 74 
excellent cuisine, { 
For a delightful 


winter at low 
cost, head South 
for Treasure Isle, 








gt les to every coun’ 

ia, irope. Write for free boo! 
: sof North "Michigan, Chleas 
521 Fifth ue. New York | 








EUROPE 32 pays $275 


6 Countries, $420. All_ expenses included. 
First Class Hotels. Wheeler Tours, 
1010 Worcester Road, Framingham, Mass. 





ST. PETERSBURG FLA. 
TEVERY RECREATIONAL FEATURE 


VINOY PARK HOTEL 


LARGEST FIREPROOF HOTEL IN 
Gr. PETERSBURG, FLORIDs 
Cc. E. KENNEDY, MANAGING D1 
BOOKLET 


NEW MEXICO 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere. 


__ NEW ORLEANS LA. 


(he St. Charles 


‘New Orleans 


One of America’s Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER @ CO.,Ltd. Proprietors 
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Moderate Laat Countries 


Special Motor Tours— Italy 
| THE BOYD TOURS, INC, | 
724 Fifth Avenue, New York Est. 1895 





EUROPE $345 wp 


All expense tours with Ist class and de luxe 
hotels and proved personal service at stu- 
dent tour rates. Small groups, membership 
restricted, much luxurious motoring incor- 

‘Some tours via Mediterranean. 





_— 2 
Opportunity to earn free tour. Write for 
CARLETON TOURS, 522 5th Ave., N. Y. 


ROUND THE WORLD _ 


PLUS EUROPE 


104 Days including all ex es, all shore excur- 
sions or Orient S54 t 57 Foy $395. 
ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, 





WG-2, Chamber 
of Commerce, 
Galveston, Tex., 
for beautiful de- 
scriptive booklet 
of joys in store 





ALVESTON 


eee - « ON THE GULF 
WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 


in seven of the best family magazines every month 
simultaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, 
will accompany him wherever he may turn, and 
will influence all his choices in travel planning, 
when, where and how to go, with valuable sugges 
tions regarding the right hotel to meet his desires 


CRUISES-TOURS 


EUROPE 


Become acquainted 
@ with our amazing 
@ travel values. We spe- 
cialize in economical 
European Tours for the intellectual elite 
@ Cunard Supremacy,14,000satisfied guests 


|e STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. Write for Booklet $ 
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COUNTRIES 


$370 


ALL EXPENSES 
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HOTEL- RESORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


om CLL 








AN IDEAL 
WINTER CRUISE TO 


Patetasctoabes! 


+ 


aos 


and return to New York 


in 23 DAYS 
ALL $39 FIRST 


EXPENSES CLASS 
Scilaws ies oe Poems Gee, ee 
ee S ¢ Pan - 
eru, “*more ci- 
ting than Paris,”® and see the 
ruins ins of the Incan Civilization. 
om New York every 
other Saturday. It’s always fair 
weather in Lima. 

ROUND SOUTH AMERICA TOUR 
Grace Lines to Peru and Chile; 
across Andes by rail to —? 

Aires, and _ steamer to Rio D 
Janeiro and New York $695 

SERVICE to 
RICA 

service via the famous 
ta** fleet augmented by the 
new tecord breaker ‘Santa 
Clara” nowoffers fastest service. 
Cristobal in 5 days™Callao in 9 
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now $185 » 
TRIP ° 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
Frequent departures — April to August, 
80 to 65 days. Most comprehensive sight- 
seeing, widest choice of routes, Experi- 


enced conductors. Complete information 
on request, Send for book W. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est, 1875) 642 Fitth Ave., N. ¥. 








EMPLE 
OURS 


RIVIERAmROME 
BUDAPEST TOUR 
Eight Weeks—Eight Countries 
EUROPE 
$745 


Spring tours and other tours, $295-$1500 
For complete information address 


TEMPLE TOURS 
443 Park Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass, 




















FLORIDA 


A [ beautiful, modern fireproof 
ae, hotel of $10 rooms, each with 


bath, offering poscaniaeietions of the highest order, 
Four'golf courses Deep sea fishing, swimming, boat- 
motoring. A cuisine and service, tested and 
apbroved from past seasons ani awaiting you. 
season opens 1 Dec. 12th. 
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SI-PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
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PRINCES 


YOoOEO 


CRUISES-TOURS 
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DIRECT TO RIO 


12 Days—No Intermediate Stops 


The Four Princes for the fastest time, as 
well as a safe, luxurious voyage to Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. Most modern system of ventilation 
provides utmost comfort in tropical waters. 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


Accommodations for first-class passengers 
only. Reservations and literature at author- 
ized tourist agents or Furness Prince Line, 
34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins), 
or 565 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


’Round World Tours 108 Days-23 Ports-$680 
FURNESS //ince LINE 


Prince Line Service has © been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 


Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who eannot accept 


INDIA. §f 
AUSTRALIA | 
FAR EAST 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL 
AND 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM | U 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES i 4 
The recognized way fo India, |” 
Australia and the Far East is 
by P. and O. Regular fre- 
quent sailings from London | ~ 
and Marseilles, by large, | — 
modern, superbly equipped _ 
liners. Through bookings to | 
Egypt, Sudan, India, Persian | j 
Gulf, Burma, Ceylon, Straits a 
Settlements, China, Japan, © 
East and South Africa, 
| Mauritius, Australasia, etc. 


| «Round the World Tours. © 


2 
Write for illustrated catalogue © 
covering services and fares. 


CUNARD LINE 
General Agents 


25 Broadway, New York 








Let Cook's plan your trip for you 
«Individual programs to align 
with your desires, your available 
time and funds . . . Also group 
travel of every variation, in- 
cluding “‘Popular Tours’ by the 
economical Tourist Class. 
Reservations by all lines—to any 
part of Europe. All-inclusive or 
Independent Motor Tours, by pri- 
vate automobile or Motor Coach, 
throughout Great Britain, Ireland 
and the Continent.. Air travel. 
200 European offices. 90 years of 
travel leadership. 
Programs upon request 

THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., N.Y. and Branches 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 








SWITZERLAND 


* The World’s Hostess” 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR PEACE, 
joy and contentment, not to men- 
tion opportunities for rejuvena- 
tion and intellectual improve- 
ment, cease further search, for 
Switzerland is waiting to gra- 
ciously offer you these comforts. 
Switzerland will break its heart 
to please your every mood. 


TRAVEL 





701 Fifth Avenue, New York 


UNIVERSITY TOURS and 
VACATION TRAVEL TOURS 
Visiting Picturesque 
Corners of Europe 
Excellent Travel Arrangements 
Leadership and Congenial 
Group Membership 
"Recognized for College Credit 
Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Where-To-Go Travel influence i: is world wide. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Select, Economical, Comprehensive, Cultural 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL -STUDY CLUB 


2-A JAMES STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Write for booklet M. 


Clark's Famous Cruises - - - 


NORTH GAP 5. G50 
EUROPE 


Cruise July 4—53 Days! 

S. S. Laurentic—$650 to $1350 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, 


Paris, London; select clientele; the most and best 
for your money. 


Hotels, Drives, Fees, etc., included. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y.| 

















Foremost Student 
Tours, all Expenses 


$190. ates tour 


Send f 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


154Bo0yLSTONST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EUROPE-NORWAY| 


30 Attractive Hygrade, Select, 
Popular and Student Class Tours, 
#580 up. Booklet W. 


23 | GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Ine. 


8 West 40th Street, New York’ 





The Where-To-Go system influences the people 


comprising the cream of ali Travel prospects. 





; ee 


104 days, $7 day. Send for —— 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL 


BURE 
P| 408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, EAL 








MEDITERRANEAN $295 (Rena 


9 Countries incl. Europe. Shore Excursions and all 
expenses included. 60 Day Cruise, $454. 75 Days, 
U 95%. Orient Cruise, 57 Days, $395. 


UIALLEN TOURS. Inc., 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





in COMFORT and 
SAFETY 


Travel wisely and economically. 
Our 8 day II. Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 

* 


Upon request we shall be glad to 
send you illustrated literature on 
the following most delightful 
routes and places: 

Lugano, St. Gothard, Lucerne, 
Zurich, Grisons, St. Moritz, Sim- 
plon, Loetschberg, Bernese Ober- 
land, Montreux, Interlaken, Jung- 
fraujoch, Berne, Thun, Zermatt, 
Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp. 

Just clip and send us this ad or 
write for packet W. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Ave. New York 


Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 
WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 

Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing. 


CRUISES-TOURS 
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THESE DAYS... 
MORE THAN EVER 


- AM. | 





WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAND 


Days of business tension... market calcu- 
lations. Days and nights of nervous strain, 
unceasing worry. Now, more than ever, 
watch your husband. Where worry fails, 
a winter respite wins. Sail away on acolor- 
ful, restful cruise by White Star or Red 
Star Line... with your husband. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 


BY WHITE STAR LINE WITH THOS.COOK & SON 


HOMERIC—The Cruise Supreme on the Ship of 
Splendor, Jan. 24, 45-57 days, $850 up, Ist Class. 
$454, Tourist 3rd Cabin. Calling at points of 
principal interest, including Algiers, Naples, 
Athens, Istanbul, Holy Land, Egypt, etc. 


BRITANNIC—Also the great new motor liner 
Britannic, sailing from New York, Jan. 8, 46 
days, $750 up, 1st Class. $420, Tourist 3rd Cabin. 
All Mediterranean Cruise rates include complete 
shore program. 


WEST INDIES 


12 to 19 days—colorful itineraries including 
Port au Prince, Kingston, Colon, Vera Cruz, 
Havana, Nassau, Bermuda— Britannic (in co- 
operation with Thos. Cook & Son) and Lapland 
during February and March. $123.50 up. The 
only cruises to visit Mexico. 


Write to Desk D, No.1 Broadway, New York, 
Sor the free travel booklet, ‘‘Watch Your 
Husband,”’ telling about these wonder voy- 
ages. 80 principal offices in the United States 
and Canada, Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 








Let’s Do Scandinavia 


(Continued from Page 108) 


The charm of Scandinavia lies in its 
freshness and its vigor. One feels these 
countries of the north as perhaps one 
feels no other lands. Much can be seen 
and learned in a month of travel that 
will give a new point of view; but just 
as these countries cannot be described 
adequately in a few paragraphs so they 
cannot be understood and loved truly 
in a few short weeks. That takes time. 
But always in a trip to these northern 
lands, there is the satisfaction of having 
been off the beaten highways of gen- 
eral tourist pilgrimages. 


OUTHERN California will attract 
more than its usual share of vaca- 
tionists this winter. Through trains, 
automobiles, boats, and airplanes have 
long been the feeders for this sunny sec- 
tion of the country; but many people 
not close to the West Coast have 
hitherto neglected it because of the time 
consumed in going and coming and be- 
cause of the expense involved. It is to 
overcome this latter objection that the 
All-Year Club of Southern California 
has published a small booklet describ- 
ing a month’s trip of great variety and 
of small expense—as little as $215. 

The one-month vacation idea will 
find its most enthusiastic supporters 
among those who have already run 
away from sleet and snow, but many 
who thought of a winter vacation as 
beyond their allowance or outside their 
time limit will be otherwise convinced 
by this new plan. Furthermore, it is 
to the newcomer that this planned itin- 
erary will be most helpful. 

Starting from Los Angeles, the tour, 
as planned, covers the entire sea coast. 
It takes you up the mountains, through 
the orange groves, into the desert. 

The thirty-first day of your tour, 
if you follow the All-Year Club’s itin- 
erary exactly, will bring you into San 
Francisco. 

It should be remembered, in seeking 
the advice of the All-Year Club, that 
it is a non-profit organization having 
nothing for sale—no tours, hotel ac- 
commodations, railway tickets. With 
the idea of being helpful to the prospec- 
tive pleasure seeker, it is supported by 
a group of California citizens. 


BOAT TRAIN service, the longest 

in the world, is now available for 
persons from the East and: Middle West 
going to Hawaii. Through Pullmans 
from New York, on January 20 and 
February 10, will leave Chicago the 
next day via the Sante Fe’s crack train, 
the Chief, and connect with the City 
of Los Angeles on the respective sailing 
days, January 24 and February 14. A 
similar service from New York to San 
Francisco, if one plans to sail from the 
latter port, will also be maintained. 





Go WHERE IT’S 
SUMMER ALL WINTER 


Australia 






Lyre Bird— 
the dancing mimic 
of the woods 


Tvs winter here, but all along the 
way to Australia are islands where it 
has never been cold— Hawaii, Tahiti, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga. See this part 
of the world this winter. Australia, 
New Zealand, the jungles of New 
Guinea, the South Seas—here are the 
world’s newest interests for travelers 
who are not content to plod the old 
familiar paths abroad. 

You will see million-peopled cities of 
world importance — and Australian 
aborigines living as they did in the 
Stone Age, with boomerangs and 
spears. The unsurpassable suburban 
beaches lure thousands to their golden 
sands — or you can visit sub-tropic 
coasts where painted fish laze among 
the coral gardens. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE 


Great forests of tree ferns and strange 
flora—placid valleys, limitless “bush” 
eons with the world’s queerest 
animals and birds—excellent rail and 
motor roads to everything you would 
like to see. Ask your travel office for 
information about Australia— there 
is still more in the illustrated booklet 
this coupon will bring you. 





AAUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


853 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 





Street 





City 








WITHOUT CHARGE 
WORLD’S WORK 


WILL SEND YOU 


THE BOOK DIAL 


Containing many Advance Book Reviews, Book 
Plates by the Foremost Wood Engraver in America. 


The book reviews include books of all publishers 
chosen by the manager of Doubleday, Doran’s 
twenty-three retail stores. They are published in 


The Book Dial and are yours for the asking. 


The current issue contains also book plates by 
J. J. Lankes, foremost wood engraver in America. 


Send your name and address to the Manager of 
The World’s Work Book Dept., 244 Madison Ave., 
and you will receive The Book Dial every two 


months. 


WORLD’S WORK BOOK DEPARTMENT | 
244 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Little Men and Women 
(Continued from Page 48) 
meat they can find in a given part of 
the forest, they move on a few miles 
and build another village. As they have 
no clothing, blankets, or other personal 
property, they have only to pick up 
their few clay pots and their many 
children and move, to the new address. 

The question of housing is as simple 
as the rest of their Utopian scheme of 
living. They gather poles the size of a 
bamboo fishing rod, drive the ends into 
the damp ground, bend the tops toward 
the center, and tie them together in a 
cagelike frame. This they cover with 
leaves—all but a low opening through 
which they can dart in and out. The 
architecture of these arbors suggests a 
miniature haystack. 

Each village, as a rule, consists of a 
single family governed by a chief. 
Oftener than not, the chief is a young 
man. Heredity certainly plays no part 
in their system of government, for the 
chief’s father and grandfather frequently 
live right in the village with him. The 
largest pygmy village that I ever saw 
numbered one hundred and fifty inhab- 
itants. 

Monogamy seems to prevail among 
these decent little folk. Every woman 
carries a baby in her arms and has a 
series of youngsters about a year apart 
in age. At birth the pygmy babies seem 
very little smaller than other babies, 
and their growth is normal till they 
reach the age of seven or eight. Then 
they seem to stop growing. The average 
adult weight would be about seventy- 
five pounds, the average height about 
three feet eleven inches. 

The pygmies indigenous to the Ituri 
Forest belong to the Bambute tribe and 
apparently number about fifty thousand 
tribesmen. Their language is a mixture 
of Kilese, Kimbuba, and Babira. The 
pygmies in one district seem to be 
friendly toward their immediate neigh- 
bors but suspicious of the pygmies who 
live at any distance from them. Two 
such mutually distrustful pygmy groups, 
however, would not fight on meeting 
but would at once clear off into the 
forest—in different directions. 

The Iron Age simplicity of Ituri 
Forest life reaches its climax in the re- 
lationship of the pygmies to the big 
people. They: are virtually the slaves 
of the larger natives. The carefree little 
nomads are entirely dependent on their 
masters, but the latter could get along 
very well without the improvident 
Negrillos. The big people make and 
grow everything necessary to their 
existence. They make clay utensils and 
are skilled workers in iron. They fashion 
arrow points, spear heads, knives, and 
other objects out of very soft workable 
iron. They grow corn, rice, sweet 
potatoes, bananas, and peanuts. 
(Continued on Page 114) 















GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Caribbean Cruises 








HIPS and men of the Great White Fleet know their tropics... 
a matter of prime importance to the traveler in the Caribbean. 
It means cruises planned by experience, and ships specifically 


esigned for the traveling guest's every comfort. » » » 
designed for the traveling guest’ fort 


Wide decks for games, promenading, and luxurious lounging . . .out- 
side staterooms open to the sea breeze... excellent food prepared 


by chefs experienced in the art of tempting palates. » » » 


Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York twice weekly, New 
Orleans three times weekly. Cuba... Panama... Colombia... 
Jamaica . . . Costa Rica... Guatemala... Honduras. Cruises 16 to 


24 days, all expenses included. Alll first class cabins. Full details from 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP SERV IiCcegé 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Room 1638, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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POCKET-SIZE ocean voy- 

age—3 spangled nights, not 
quite three days that grow bluer 
as your smart liner drives south 
. . . All the frills of a round the 
world cruise—sports, tea on deck, 
dancing, concerts, wireless news 
... Two of the gayest destina- 
tions in the world — Miami and 
Havana. . . Go for the winter— 
with summer clothes. . . Or go for 
a busy man’s breathing space that 
brings you back at the top of your 
form! 








Direct Express Service New York to Miami 
every Saturday to Dec. 27, thereafter Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. Connections with 
overnight steamers Miami to Havana, al- 
lowing a gorgeous Florida stop-over for a day 
on through tickets to Havana. Also sailings 
New York to Jacksonsville (calling at Charles- 
ton) every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
All-expense tours to Florida, Havana and 
other Southern resorts, 


Automobiles Carried 
Offices: 545 Fifth Avenue, or Pier 36, North 
River, New York. Boston, 50 Franklin St, 
Philadelphia, 1001 Chestnut St., and Chicago, 
323 Marquette Bldg. or any Authorized 
Tourist Agent. 
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(Continued from Page 113) 

But not the childlike pygmies! They 
make nothing and grow nothing. The 
blithe little creatures have absolutely 
no idea of providing for the future. 
They must depend on their masters for 
utensils, weapons, fruit, and vegetables. 
In return for these necessities they 
keep the big people supplied with honey 
and with the game that they kill with 
arrows made by the big people. And in 
return for these they are at’ the beck 
and call of the big people. 

Bwana Sura, for instance, a minor 
chief whose village numbers only 
seventy or eighty big people, owns a 
village of about thirty pygmies. When 
he sends into the forest for his little 
slaves, they obey without question. 
Far from resenting their state of 
bondage, they accept it as cheerfully 
as they do the rains and gloom of their 
forest haunts. The day that I asked 
Salou if he could bring his pygmies to 
Bwana Sura’s village, for instance, he 
turned to Bwana Sura and asked per- 
mission to bring them in. 

For a week we photographed the 
thirty pygmies. It was a pleasure to 
work among these happy little people, 
once we had banished -their masters 
from camp. (Bwana Sura, his father, 
his favorite subchief, and his policemen 
had kept begging for utensils, blankets, 
shoes, and clothing in return for their 
services in clearing the camp site and 
bringing in the pygmies, and finally we 
got fed up.) The pygmies were as joyful 
as children at their first circus. Every 
day I gave each one a trinket of some 
sort and all the salt he could eat. If I 
happened to give one more than he 
could eat, the irresponsible little being 
simply threw it away. After they knew 
us better they begged a little, but in a 
shy, hesitant manner as if they did not 
expect to get what they asked for. 

Besides photographing the pygmies, 
we explored the trails for forest pictures 
and took shots of the big people’s vil- 
lages. Mrs. Johnson and I hoped, also, 
to film some of the game—rare, perhaps, 
and unclassified—that abounds in the 
damp, tangled recesses of the Ituri 
Forest. 

To that end Deelia and Salou guided 
us one day to a salt lick deep in the 
forest. In our four and a half hours of 
walking we saw no living thing. Al- 
though we came on fresh tracks of 
okapi, elephants, and buffaloes, we 
realized that it is impossible to plan on 
good game pictures in the Ituri Forest. 
It is not only that the jungle here is 
dark and dense—more so, probably, than 
any other forest in all Africa—and ever- 
lastingly wet and slippery. There are 
occasional clearings where enough light 
shines through for photography. But 
the animals in that vast virgin forest 
have not left a single well-defined trail 
that might serve as guide to their habits 

(Continued on Page 115) 








GRAND 
RAPIDS 


eraftsmen shes 
in metals 


Many people are surprised to learn that 
Grand Rapids employs about as many metal 
workers as wood workers . . . and that 
quality standards are equally high. 

Grand Rapids makes bodies and acces- 
sories for some of the world’s finest 
automobiles . . . fittings for the world’s 
finest furniture. Precision machinery, too... 
malleable castings . . . plumbing supplies 
. . . hardware and scores of miscellaneous 
specialties ...all at a very low unit labor cost. 

This diversification offers your Grand 
Rapids plant many possible economies in 
obtaining rough or finished 
parts. Or if you prefer to 
make your own, the supply 
of skilled labor is ample. 

The OLD KENT BANK, 
for 77 years counselor to 
Grand Rapids industry, will * J 
gladly explain many other thy: va 
attractive manufacturing 
advantages this city offers. 


OLD KENT 
BANK vce 


WANTED: Representative in each town 
for new easy selling proposition to 
home-makers. Generous commissions, 
bonuses and sales helps supplied. Espe- 
cially attractive offer to club or civic 
workers. Apply Box 30 % World’s Work, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


RELAX 
in glorious sunshine 
..day after dau..... 


Let the world run itself. You just 
relax this winter. The constant warm 
Tucson sunshine will soothe you. 
You'll drowse away a load of care in 
Tucson's friendly atmosphere. 











Or, you can play or watch polo, 

golf, tennis, or ride, drive, fish and 

/ / hunt to your heart's content. What- 

\ \ ever your mood, there's an ideal va- 

ie "ills. cation for you here. Come... leave 
a - winter far behind! 

oaaatil ( Py Mail coupon or wire for booklet and infor- 

mation re: hotels, air, rail and road data, ete. 

ig pT HS Na ‘e gladly render personal service without obli- 


ei —_ ‘\ gation. Winter rates and stopovers now avail- 
able on Rock Island and Southern Pacific Lines. 


ate 
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Advertisement authonzed by Pima County Immigration Commusion 
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Sunshine~ Climate Club 


1017-F Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the free “Sunshine Booklet” 
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SUNNY SAN ANTONIO 


2 


South With the Sun 


to Texas! 


By air, rail or motor, follow the 
sun south to Texas, this winter. 
Here are dude ranches and roof 
gardens...deep-sea fishing and polo 
.--duck hunting and golf tourna- 
ments...venerable missions and 
modern skyscrapers! 

In this land of picturesque con- 
trasts sits San Antonio, mecca of 
happiness hunters, gateway to 
Mexico and metropolis of South 
and West Texas----a rich field of 
opportunity both for pleasure 
and profit! 

San Antonio is “all things to all 
men.” Here you may enjoy the 
gaieties dnd by a cosmopolitan 
city...store new energy as you play 
outdoors the winter through.... 
yield to the spell of romance....do 
what you will. 

Come follow the sun to San 
Antonio! 


tonio 


For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 43 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


San 


Aztec Building San Antonio, Texas 








RUPTURED 


people praise this 
improved appliance 


(Continued from Page 114) 
and haunts. A million and one vague 
little paths cross one another, and there 
is no way of knowing where photograph- 
ic apparatus might be set up to capture 
the movements of the forest creatures. 

Deelia and Salou were so small that 
they could slip through and beneath 
the heavy bush that we had to cut and 
break. Ten minutes after leaving camp 
I was hopelessly lost. We crossed stream 
after stream to which no path led. Yet 
our pygmies made unerringly for that 
salt lick, and at so fast a gait that we 
could hardly keep up with them. And 
mind you, I took one step to every three 
of theirs. If they had disappeared, we 
could easily have been lost for weeks. 

Once at the salt lick, it took but a 
minute to decide that we could make no 
pictures there. It was situated in an 
airless hollow where the animals would 
be sure to get our scent. And there 
was such a mist over the place that the 
lenses of my flash cameras would have 
been clouded and useless. 

On the way back we came upon two 
pits in each of which the carcass of a 
half-grown elephant was rotting. Salou 
told us that the big people dig these 
pits and the pygmies watch them and 
keep them in repair. The holes are 
about nine feet long, five feet wide, and 
fifteen feet deep. They slope in from 
the top, V fashion, until they are only 
about two feet wide at the bottom. 
The top is ingeniously camouflaged 
with small branches and leaves, so as to 
look like solid ground. Indeed, I have 
since had some narrow escapes from 
falling into these elephant traps. What 
days and perhaps weeks of torture the 
wretched prisoner must suffer while he 
slowly starves or drowns as the pit fills 
from the almost daily rains! 

Now that all the smaller pictures 
were finished, we summoned Bwana 
Sura and made arrangements for taking 
our first big pygmy film. We told him 
to order his subchiefs in all the villages 
for fifteen miles around to gather in all 
their men, women, children—and drums. 


Sierra 


CALIFORNIA’S FINEST VACATION 


N.: “When shall we visit Yo- 
semite?”, but “How long shall we 
plan to stay?” 

For added to the vernal beauty 
of Yosemite Valley—the sheer 
cliffs that reach skyward for more 
than half a mile, the world’s highest 
waterfalls, “tame” wild life, the 
story of earth’s creation written in 
letters of granite—you will find a 
novel all-year round of gayeties, as 
distinctive as their setting, that 
begin early on hotel verandas and 


Meantime we had rough huts built in 
which to house our little actors and pre- 
pared petrol tins in which to boil their 
rice. 

Soon runners began rushing in with 
reports of the various pygmy groups 
that were ready to come to our conven- 
tion. Early in the morning, therefore, 
we sent a ton truck up the road and 
another down the road to round up the 
diminutive delegates. Mrs. Johnson 
took a safari car down the road in case 
a second transport was needed there. 

I remained in camp completing the 
last-minute details and supervising the 
preparation of our camera equipment. 
Here was the first great object of our 
expedition about to be fulfilled, and I 
was appropriately excited. It was to 
prove even more colorful and thrilling 
than anything we had imagined. 


bring you back late to downy nights 
in a vast stillness. 


WORTH A WEEK 


You'll want a week, at least, for 
sightseeing and play, but if time 
should be short there are 2- to 4-day 
All-Expense Tours, $23 to $77.50. 

Ultrafine living at the great, gran- 
ite Ahwahnee, $10 a day upward, 
American Plan; city comforts in 
moderately priced cabin colonies, 
or at even less cost, housekeeping. 
Ask any travel agent, or write for 
scenic folders: Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Box 160, Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California. 


Yosemite 


NATIONAL PARK 


Forget about rupture pains 

and the need for constant 

care and watchfulness. Hold 

your rupture this secure, sani- 

tary way. This perfected appli- 

ance retains rupture safely and with 

great comfort. Severe pressure is un- 

necessary and often dangerous. Out- 

of-door men praise this better way to 

hold their ruptures. It binds the separated muscle 

,together. It gives absolute freedom in body 
movement. Over 3,000,000 Brooks Appliances sold. 

Write for our 10-day trial offer, and 28-page Rupture 

booklet. Sent in plain sealed envelope. 
Brooks Appliance Co. 





158D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
a er 


? the 


most amusing of the new 
smart accessories found every 
month in the pages of The 
American Home. $1.00 a year. 


Garden City, N. Y. 























WORLD’S WORK for JANUARY 
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Banking that Meets the 
Special Requirements of 


Your Business 


F you feel that a bank to serve your organization 

adequately should have, in addition to ample fi- 
nancial facilities, a knowledge of the special re- 
quirements of your business, we invite you to consider 
_ the advantages of an account with the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

We number among our depositors leading con- 
cerns in every major line of industry. Our official 
staff is so organized that each commercial account 
has the personal attention of one or more officers 
familiar with the business and experienced in utiliz- 
ing our facilities and contacts to the best possible 
advantage in the depositor’s service. 

We are always glad to discuss our banking co- 
operation in detail with interested executives. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, Surptus AND UNpivipeo Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 














(Continued from Page 104) 
r YOU areasked to buya stenographic 

report of some proceedings in which 
you are interested, do not sign on the 
dotted line until you inquire how many 
pages are forthcoming. This is the ad- 
vice of the National Better Business 
Bureau, which has been receiving com- 
plaints of a new “racket.” Many busi- 
ness men have signed cards ordering 
reports at twenty-five cents a page and 
found themselves billed for several 
hundred dollars. Often these long- 
winded conferences produce more than 
a thousand typewritten pages. 







Ten million women have paying jobs, 
the census shows, and twenty-three million 
are keeping house. More women have gain- 
Jul occupations than ever before, and the 
ratio of women at work, outside the home 
and in, ts now nearly as high as that of 
men. Our population is supported by 
about forty-seven million breadwinners. 
One fourth of the working population is 
engaged in some form of agriculture. 


N THE Nevada side of the Colo- 
rado River there is a certain arid 
patch of sand which has a present popu- 
lation of nothing to speak of but which 
will soon be a thriving little city. The site 
has been chosen for the homes of the 
men who will build Boulder Dam—now 
the Hoover Dam. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation tells us that a thousand men 
will be employed in the project. They 
will have all the necessities of life, in- 
cluding wives, children, and movie 
theaters, so the town is expected to have 
a population of five thousand. The con- 
struction work may take eight years, 
after which this mushroom town can be 
expected to do a graceful fadeout. 


Gasoline filling stations are being estab- 
lished in Baffin Land, Greenland, Spits- 
bergen, and other chilly seaports by the 
Imperial Oil Company of Canada. The 
stations expect some customers next year 
because the Anglo-Canadian Arctic Air 
Expedition will go from London to Ottawa, 
following the route supposedly taken by 
Leif Ericsson a thousand years ago. 
There will be no oversea jump of more 


than 450 miles. 


OW would it do to sell advertising 
space on postage stamps? Re- 
presentative Celler asks the Postmaster 
General to consider this plan, which is 
in use in several other countries. Some 
governments sell to private concerns the 
space on the margins of stamp sheets, 
others have ads printed on_ the 
“ stickum” side, while Bavaria and Italy 
have actually enlarged the stamps and 
sold the additional space. The New 
York congressman does not exactly 
advocate this plan, but he points out 
that it would help the Post Office to 
balance the budget and thus avoid the 
threatened increase in letter postage. 
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